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ABSTRACT 


A re-examination of the OT quotations in Mt is needed because of 
the neglect in past examinations of the allusive quotations, because 
of our present knowledge from the Dead Sea Scrolls that allusive 
quotation of the OT was a conscious literary practice, and because 
of the bewildering variety of hypotheses advanced to account for 
the Matthaean quotations. 

Formal quotations which Mt shares with Mk are almost purely 
Septuagintal. In all other strata of synoptic quotation material— 
formal and allusive, Marcan, Lucan, and peculiarly Matthaean— 
the text-form is very mixed, showing contacts with the Hebrew, 
the Targums, the LXX, the OT Peshitta, Theodotion (in Dan), 
rabbinic tradition, and apocryphal literature. This mixture stands 
in contrast to the prevailingly Septuagintal form of OT quotations 
throughout the rest of the NT. Thus, the inclusion of allusive 
quotations leads to two new and important discoveries: first, 
contrary to former opinion, the Matthaean formula-citations do 
not stand out from the other synoptic quotations in their mixed 
text-form; second, the formal quotations in the Marcan tradition 
stand out in their adherence to the LXX. 

Redactional theories about the origin of Mt mistakenly treat the 
formula-citations as a textually distinctive group. The view of 
C. C. Torrey that the quotations in Aramaic Mt stood in metrical 
Hebrew stumbles against the non-Marcan Septuagintal quotations 
and parts of quotations. The liturgical-homiletical hypothesis of 
G. D. Kilpatrick does not explain the text-form of the Matthaean 
quotations, for if Septuagintal and non-Septuagintal quotations 
can derive from the homiletical tradition, they can equally well 
derive from the first evangelist himself and no need for the liturgical- 
homiletical hypothesis then exists. K. Stendahl’s argument for a 
Matthaean school similar to the Qumran community again mis- 
takenly regards the formula-citations as a textually distinctive 
group, largely through neglect of the allusive quotations. Lindars’ 
treatment shares this neglect. The Testimony Book hypothesis 
has been partially confirmed by the discovery of Qumran testimonia, 
but offers no help in explaining the text-form of the quotations 
in Mt. The abundance of non-Septuagintal Greek Targums ad- 
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vocated by P. Kahle could not explain non-Septuagintal quotations 
unless it could be proved the NT author was incapable of translating 
the Hebrew and of utilizing other Semitic textual tradition. But 
the higher the number of Greek translations of the OT that can be 
proved, the greater the likelihood a NT author could and would 
translate for himself. Since the church emerged from the synagogue, 
in which the practice of targumizing prevailed, it is best to say that 
the first evangelist utilized a number of textual traditions in a 
targumic manner. 

The mixture of Septuagintal, Hebrew, and Aramaic elements in 
synoptic quotations harmonizes perfectly with the trilingual milieu 
now known from archaeological data to have existed in first century 
Palestine. The Septuagintal form of formal Marcan quotations 
implies a Hellenistic strain, to which agrees the tradition that Mk 
was a Roman gospel. The taking over of these quotations by Mt 
confirms the dependence of Mt upon Mk. But the mixed text in 
other quotations throughout all three synoptics (including allusive 
Marcan quotations) points to a common tradition behind all three, 
not merely a O behind Mt and Lk or Lucan dependence on Mt. 
An Aramaic Ur-Mt is excluded by the Septuagintal element as 
deeply embedded in the tradition as the Semitic elements. The only 
hypothesis with enough flexibility to meet the requirements is that 
a body of loose notes stands behind the bulk of the synoptic tra- 
dition. The wide use of shorthand and the carrying of notebooks in 
the Graeco-Roman world, the school practice of circulating lecture 
notes and utilizing them in published works, and the later trans- 
mission of rabbinic tradition through shorthand notes support this 
hypothesis. As a former publican, the Apostle Matthew would 
have been admirably fitted to fill a position of note-taker in the 
band of uneducated apostles. That the same peculiar mixed text 
occurs in the quotations obviously due to the first evangelist and 
in the other quotations throughout the synoptics suggests the same 
hand is behind both. 

These suggestions support the early date and the historical worth 
of the synoptic tradition. An examination of the effect which the 
fulfilment-motif exercised on the tradition shows a conforming of 
descriptive phraseology to OT language, but not a creative in- 
fluence. With some modification and extension, the text-plots 
indicated by C. H. Dodd as areas of the OT on which Christian 
exegesis concentrated fit not only formal, but also allusive quota- 
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tions. This fact and the naturalness with which the Matthaean 
quotations fall under easily recognizable principles of interpretation 
demonstrate that Matthaean hermeneutics were not atomizing— 
in contrast to Qumran and rabbinical literature. That every prin- 
ciple of interpretation is exhibited in quotations occurring on the 
lips of Jesus suggests he himself was the author of this new and 
coherent method of OT exegesis. 

An examination of the Messianic hope from the side of OT 
scholarship shows that that hope arose in pre-exilic times. The OT 
passages interpreted in Mt as directly Messianic are found to be so. 
Thus, specific fulfilments of individual Messianic prophecies pro- 
vide a basis for the broader Christian view of the divine purpose 
guiding OT history toward Jesus Christ. 
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INTRODUCTION 1 


Within the last decade the quotations of the OT in Mt, particu- 
larly the “formula-quotations’’ (Reflexionscitate), have received 
such varied treatment as to be made the basis of a Matthaean 
“school” which practiced pesher-type exegesis similar to that dis- 
played in the Qumran documents? and minimized to the point of 
denial that Mt is a Jewish-Christian gospel.? Between these ex- 
tremes, they have been regarded as one layer in multi-stage redac- 
tional theories concerning the composition of Mt,* translations into 
Greek of originally metrical Hebrew,® oral homiletical tradition,$ 
traces of a Testimony Book, either incorporated into the first 
gospel? or constituting in large measure the format of the first 
gospel,® and remnants of Jewish Greek targums which were in use 


1 For a more detailed survey of ‘studies in Mt outside the province of 
OT quotations, see P. Nepper-Christensen, Das Matthdusevangelium, ein 
jJudenchristliches Evangelium? (Aarhus, 1958), 13-36. 

2 K. Stendahl, The School of St. Matthew (Uppsala, 1954). 

3 Nepper-Christensen, op. cit., esp. 136-162. For a critical review, see 
P. Benoit, RB, 66 (1959), 438-440. Since N.-Chr. simply ignores much of 
the OT and Jewish substratum of Mt, his thesis does not demand detailed 
refutation. His argument that Mt’s use of the OT is exceeded in the Gospel 
of John (where N.-Chr. numbers fifteen fulfilment-citations) takes into 
account neither the penetration of OT language into the first gospel much 
deeper than the formula-citations nor the possibility that the fulfilment- 
citations in Jn reflect, if not a Jewish destination, at least a Jewish back- 
ground (cf. the new light thrown upon the fourth gospel from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls). 

4 A. Resch, Aussercanonische Pavalleltexte zu den Evangelien (Leipzig, 
1897), II, 20-28; W. Soltau, ZNW, ı (1900), 219-248, esp. 224; idem, Unsere 
Evangelien (Leipzig, 1901), 55 f.; B. W. Bacon, Studies in Mt (London, 1930), 
156-164, 470, 475f.; W. L. Knox, Sources of the Synoptic Gospels (Cambridge, 
1957), II, 121ff.; P. Parker, The Gospel before Mark (Chicago, 1953), ooff. 

š C. C. Torrey, Documents of the Primitive Church (New York, 1941), 41-90. 

6 G. D. Kilpatrick, The Origins of the Gospel according to St. Mt (Oxford, 
1946), 56f. 

? W. C. Allen, ET, 12 (1900/01), 284f.; F. C. Burkitt, The Gospel History 
and Its Transmission (Edinburgh, 1906), 124-128; V. H. Stanton, The Gospels 
as Historical Documents (Cambridge, 1909), II, 342ff.; A. H. McNeile, Mt 
(London, 1915), p. xi; J. R. Harris, Testimonies (Cambridge, 1916), I, 
124ff.; T. W. Manson, B JRL, 34 (1951/52), 323; R. M. Grant, The Letter 
and the Spirit (London, 1957), 46; F. C. Grant, The Gospels: Their Origin and 
Growth (London, 1957), 65. 

8 J. B. Gregory, The Oracles ascribed to Mt by Papias (London, 1894); 
E. C. Selwyn, The Oracles in the NT (London, 1912), pp. vii, 396-427; 
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prior to Christian standardization of the LXX.! The traditional 
view that Mt directly translated and targumized the Hebrew text 
has recently been restated by M. Karnetzki.? 

The very abundance of hypotheses attempting to account for the 
peculiarities of the Matthaean quotations requires a restudy of the 
whole matter. Yet another factor is of even greater importance: 
the neglect in previous studies of the allusive quotations and their 
text-form. There exists in the synoptic tradition, and pre-eminently 
in Mt, a large body of allusive quotations in which the language is 
only colored by the OT. These have been passed over as of little 
importance for two reasons: 

It is felt that allusive quotations can have been made only from 
memory, so that textual variants cannot be considered significant.® 
However, the role of oral tradition in the textual history of the OT 
(and in the whole Semitic culture) was greater than we are some- 
times prone to think,* so that the ancient mode of recitation pro- 
duced “vivantes concordances de l'Ancien Testament.” 5 Further- 
more, easy access to synagogue scrolls as well as private possession 
of copies of individual OT books rendered complete reliance on 
memory unnecessary.® Many of even the minor divergences from 


T. H. Bindley, Church Quarterly Review, 84 (1917), 41; J. A. Findlay, The 
Expositor, 20, 8th Series (1920), 388-400; idem, Jesus in the First Gospel 
(London, 1925), 7; B. P. W. Stather Hunt, Primitive Gospel Sources (London, 
1951), IOIÍ., 149f., 182-193, 319-322. 

1 P. E. Kahle, The Cao Genizah* (Oxford, 1959), 165, 238, 249ff.; 
A. Sperber [with variations], JBL, 59 (1940), 193-293; cf. A. Baumstark, 
Biblica, 37 (1956), 296-313. 

2 Karnetzki, 255ff. 

3 Cf. F. Johnson, The Quotations of the New Testament from the Old (London, 
1896), 2, 29ff., citing the unwieldiness of scrolls and their lack of chapter 
and verse divisions. 

4 See H. S. Nyberg, ZAW, 11 (1934), 243f. Cf. the oral transmission of 
Rabbinic law and the prohibition against reading the targums (B. J. Roberts, 
The OT Text and Versions [Cardiff, 1951], 19; E. Wiirthwein, The Text of 
the OT [Oxford, 1957], 57; J. F. Stenning, The Targum of Is [Oxford, 1949], 
p. vü). At the same time, the Dead Sea Scrolls have taught us not to exagger- 
ate the influence of oral tradition on the OT text. 

5 J. Bonsirven, Exégóse rabbinique et exégóse paulinienne (Paris, 1939), 337. 
Recitation is relevant with relation to written documents inasmuch as 
readers in the ancient world pronounced aloud the words as they read them. 
See J. Balogh, Philologus, 82 (1926/27), 84-109, 202-240. 

6 See W. O. E. Oesterley, The Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy 
(Oxford, 1925), 111ff.; C. W. Dugmore, The Influence of the Synagogue 
upon the Divine Office (Oxford, 1944), 71; Acts 17 : 11; Lk2 : 46f.; Jn 5: 39; 
I Tim 4:13; II Tim 4:13. 
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the LXX in NT quotations of the OT appear to be deliberate.1 
Sometimes NT writers verbally agree against all known OT texts, 
a coincidence which cannot be accounted for by memory-quotation.? 
Key words in the LXX would hardly have been forgotten. Some 
of the words in the LXX hardly had adequate alternative renderings, 
yet even these are sometimes replaced. One remembers a quotation 
because of its attractiveness, yet this lies in the wording.? For these 
reasons memory-citation explains textual variants in allusive 
quotations no more than it does in formal quotations. 

Again, it is felt that allusions are not based on any attempt to 
cite the OT accurately; Le, the very allusiveness makes for a 
carelessness in text-form, this being so especially in the high-flown 
language of apocalyptic. Apart from the uncertainty in judging 
isolated sayings as “apocalyptic” 5 and although allowance must be 
made for the working of an allusion into the context, with resultant 
changes in grammatical forms, an allusive quotation rather reflects 
the language and phrase-forms with which the writer is most familiar 
and in which he habitually thinks—all the more so in the case of 
Jewish authors, whose education from childhood was steeped in 
OT lore. One might almost say that allusive quotations are more 
revealing than formal quotations, for “the least direct allusion 
testifies to the firmest grasp and appreciation of a subject.” ? 

_Above all, recent researches in the Qumran scrolls have shown 
that in the NT period the interweaving of scriptural phraseology and 
one's own words was a conscious literary method.’ This mosaic 


1 This is, e.g., the central thesis of “The Use of the Septuagint in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews” by K. J. Thomas (unpublished thesis presented 
to the University of Manchester, 1959). 

2 Mt rr: Io; Mk 1: 2; Lk 7: 27 with Mal 3:1; I Pet 2:6; Ro 9: 33 with 
Is 28: 16. See J. Scott, Principles of NT Quotation (Edinburgh, 1877), 93. 

3 See Hunt, op. cit., 150f. 

4 So Stendahl, 143, 158f. Stendahl wishes to discount the allusive quota- 
tions which vary from the LXX in order to put the Matthaean formula- 
quotations, on which he bases his thesis, in a class by themselves. See below, 
I55ff. 

5 On the nebulousness of this term, see H. Gunkel, Schópfung w. Chaos 
(Góttingen, 1895), 290; B. Vawter, CBQ, 22 (1960), 33f. 

6 See Tholuck, BzbSac, rr (1854), 583; E. C. S. Gibson, The OT in the New 
(London, 1907), 3ff. 

7 C. Taylor, The Gospel in the Law (Cambridge, 1869), p. xxi. For a 
remarkable illustration of an OT passage influencing the thought and vocab- 
ulary of a NT author, see E. G. King, The Expositor, 10, 3rd Series (1889), 
233ff.—on I Cor 1: 18f. Cf. W. Manson, Jesus the Messiah (London, 1948), 81f. 

8 In the non -Biblical texts “we rarely find a whole or even a half-verse, 
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style flourished in Jewish writings of the Middle Ages and of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.! M. Wallenstein has shown 
that in spite of the extremely allusive nature of such OT quotations, 
variant readings in the Piyyut often go with the versions.” The work 
of Rabin,? M. H. Gottstein,‘ P. Wernberg-Mgller,> and J. Car- 
mignac ® has now demonstrated that Biblical allusions in the Zado- 
kite documents, the Manual of Discipline, the Hodayoth, and the 
War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness contain 
variant readings which agree with one or more against the others 
of the MT, Targum, LXX, OT Peshitta, Vulgate, and Old Latin. 
These variants cannot all be put down to the allusiveness of the 
quotations or to poor memory, for the same variant readings some- 
times occur in different Qumran manuscripts and the same variant 
characteristics appear in explicit quotations. We must therefore 
reckon with the text-form of the allusive quotations for a compre- 
hensive view of the synoptic quotation material. 

Several observations about OT allusions in Mt are pertinent. We 
can hardly think that a writer who introduces such out-of-the-way 
citations as, e.g., Hos 11:1 (2:6) would not have known the OT 
well enough to have recognized allusive quotations in the tradition 
upon which he worked. We are therefore justified in looking for 
his treatment of the OT text here as well as in formal citations. The 
far greater number of OT allusions in Mt, many of them introduced 
into the common synoptic tradition, confirms this judgment, as do 
also the frequently met circumstances in which repetition of the 
OT phraseology occurs within the OT itself or in the NT outside 
the gospels, showing a certain fixity of expression. In such cases 
we are usually safe in seeing conscious allusion to the OT. 

Deciding whether an instance of verbal parallelism between OT 
and NT really constitutes an allusive quotation often presents a 
delicate task. There is no rule of thumb which will fit all cases. 


but mostly only mere splinters of verses... it is natural to find not only 
single words but idioms and phrases from the O.T. used in them" (C. Rabin, 
JTS, 6 [1955], 174; cf. idem, The Zadokite Documents? [Oxford, 1958], p. ix). 

1 Ibid. | 

> BJRL, 34 (1952), 474ff. 

3 JTS, 6 (1955), 174ff. 

* VT, 3 (1953), 79-82. 

5 Studia Theologica, 9 (1955), 40-66. 

6 RB, 63 (1956), 234-260, 375-390; Revue de Qumran, Tome 2, No. 7 
(1960), 357-394. 

7 Rabin, JTS, loc. cit. 
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Certainly it is not adequate to require a certain number of parallel 
words or merely to follow the lists of OT quotations and the bold- 
faced type in critical editions of the Greek New Testament, commen- 
taries, and other works on the subject, which differ among them- 
selves anyway. In general, the procedure here followed has been 
not to require a certain number of words, but to require that recog- 
nizable thought-connection exist between the OT and NT passages. 
Some parallel phraseology has been discounted as being due to 
fortuitously similar circumstances, as, e.g., the flights to Egypt 
of the Holy Family and Jeroboam (Mt 2:13-15; I Kings 11:40). 
A Septuagintal text-form is not to be made a criterion for allusive 
quotations. Rid of the tacit assumption that it is, we are free to 
recognize many significant OT allusions. The inclusion or exclusion 
of some doubtful passages happily does not affect the thesis of this 
dissertation.! 

The thesis is twofold: (1) contrary to former opinion, the Mat- 
thaean formula-citations do not stand out from other synoptic 
quotation material in their divergence from the LXX, but the 
formal quotations in the Marcan (and parallel) tradition stand out 
in their adherence to the LXX; (2) the OT-motif in Mt has led 
neither to radical alteration of the gospel tradition nor to atomizing 
exegesis of the OT. To substantiate this thesis we shall examine in 
order the text-form of the Matthaean quotations, problems of 
historicity, and Matthaean hermeneutics. 


1 For seizure upon every possible similarity of expression between NT 
and OT, see E. Hühn, Die alttest. Citate u. Reminiscenzen im NT (Tübingen, 
1900), and Selwyn, of. cit. The inclusion of doubtful allusions would have 
but strengthened my argument. 


PART ONE 


THE TEXT-FORM OF THE MATTHAEAN 
QUOTATIONS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


“The Use of the Old Testament in St. Matthew’s Gospel..." 


CHAPTER ONE 


EXAMINATION OF THE TEXT-FORM 


FORMAL QUOTATIONS IN COMMON WITH MARK 


The formal quotations 1 in Mk are almost purely Septuagintal— 
often slavishly so, and even against the Hebrew text. Mt, however, 
tends to depart from Mk and the LXX. 


Mt 3: 3; Mk 1: 3; Lk 3: 4-6: pov? Bo@vrog ev tH puo Eromudoarte thy 680v 
xuplou, ev0elag motette taco telBouc avdtod. 
Mt ev0elac... eco) om syrsin 2 
avtod] tod Deop Hudv b syrcur Ir (= assimilation to LXX; 
strictly, syreur = abroö + tot bcot judy,® a conflate reading) 
Lk extends the quotation through Is 40: 5 in abbreviated form. 
Jn 1:23: éym pwvy Bo@vrog £v tH éphuw: edOdvate thy 680v vuplou, xalas 
elnev Hoatac A npopnrnc. 
Is 40:3 LXX = Mt, except tod 0700 Hudv (= MT), instead of adrod. 
MT: IAPR? NOM 113993 190° mm TAT 35 523752 RP op 


The quotation is essentially Septuagintal in form, particularly 
in its construing 9353 with xp Dip rather than with wp, in its 
omission of a phrase corresponding to nawa, and in its possessive 
construction for WYRY. 

That the syntax of the LXX suits the evangelists’ desire to show 


1 The distinction between formal and allusive quotations is not always 
easily made. I have tried to judge by whether the quoted words flow from 
and into the context (allusive) or stand apart (formal). With this criterion, 
an allusive quotation may be of some length, i.e., more than a fleeting phrase 
or two. 

2 A. Merx prefers the shorter reading of syrS!2 (Die vier kanonischen 
Evangelien [Berlin, 1897-1911], II, 32ff.). By its very brevity, however, 
this text appears to be an instance of Tatianic influence on the Old Syriac. 
Recent studies by A. Vööbus (Studies in the History of the Gospel Text in 
Syriac [Louvain, 1951]; Early Versions of the NT [Stockholm, 1954], 68ff., 
77ff.) confirm the contention of H. J. Vogels (Die altsyrischen Evangelien 
in ihrem Verhältnis zu Tatians Diatessaron [Freiburg, 1911] and in Synoptische 
Studien [Wickenhauser Festschrift, München, 1953], 278-289) that the Diates- 
saron preceded the Syriac tetraevangelium and greatly influenced its text 
(against Zahn, Hjelt, Lewis, Mingana, Torrey, and M. Black). Cf. L. Vaganay, 
An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the NT (London, 1937), 105f., 108; 
C. S. C. Williams, ET, 58 (1946/47), 251; A. Wikenhauser, NT Introduction? 
(London, 1958), 116. 

3 See M. Black, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts (Oxford, 
1946), 73. 
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that even the locality of John’s preaching fulfilled prophecy has 
been unduly pressed.1 John’s call for preparation, the coming of the 
Lord, and the message of combined salvation and judgment are 
all leading themes in both the OT and NT passages. The syntax of 
the LXX is not necessary to the fulfilment-motif, for “if the com- 
mand was uttered in the desert, it was in order to its being there 
obeyed or carried into execution....” 2 

We must also consider the possibility that the MT is wrong in 
construing 93793 with op, since the LXX, Targum, OT Peshitta, 
Vulgate, and rabbinical expositors construe "3723 with mmp ap? 
J. Ziegler has gathered a large number of agreements in syntax 
between the LXX and IOls® against the MT,* so that the accents 
in the MT must not be considered sacrosanct. Note further that 
523753 precedes the verb 15, whereas nanya follows vw". This 
inexactness in the supposed parallelism suggests several possibilities: 
(I) the position of 337253 before "5 points to a connection with 
Nip ^w; (2) H3923 was inserted to match 73723 when the latter 
was misconstrued with "b (there was no compelling motive for the 
omission of nanya by the LXX); (3) nanyi was a variant for 
33753 and inserted as a conflate reading for its preservation, after 
which the present accents reworked the syntax of the verse (cf. the 
intentional preservation of variant readings in rQIs and the 
LXX 5). The strange reading n2*92 in 105 viii. 12 ff. may possibly 
hint at the secondary nature of the word in the text of Is. 

It is usually thought that the NT adtod is a Christological 
adaptation designed to identify Jesus with Yahweh.® But since the 
identification has already been made by application of the verse to 
Jesus’ forerunner, John, «óxo0 may be merely an abbreviation for 
700 Deod Huddy. 








1 E.g., by A. Loisy, Les évangiles synoptiques (1907), I, 392; W. C. Allen, 
Mt (Edinburgh, 1907), 23; Stendahl, 48; W. Marxsen, Der Evangelist Markus 
(Göttingen, 1956), 2off.; A. C. Sundberg, jr. NovTest, 3 (1959), 275f.; 
J. A. Fitzmyer, NTS, 7 (1961), 318; S. L. Edgar, NTS, 9 (1962), 57. 

2 J. A. Alexander, Mt (London, 1861), 50, who also quotes Bengel: ‘‘ubi 
vox ibi auditores.” 

3 See F. Delitzsch, 7s (Edinburgh, 1884), II, 141; A. Edersheim, The Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah (Grand Rapids, 1953),' II, 744; W. Michaelis, 
Mt (Zürich, 1948-49), I, 116. 

t+ JBL, 78 (1959), 46-50. 

5 Ibid., 57. 

6 Zahn, Einleitung in das NT? (Leipzig, 1899), II, 315; M.-J. Lagrange, 
Mk‘ (Paris, 1947), 4; Black, loc. ei: Stendahl, loc. cit. 


EXAMINATION OF THE TEXT-FORM II 
Mt II: IO Ex 23:20 LXX MT Mal 3:1 LXX MT 
Sod ¿YO Sob Gro DIN TIT loù ¿YO "n 
ATOOTEAAW a&TootéAAw now EEanooteiiw now 
TÒV &yyeAdv pou tov Kyyeiöv ov ibn tov KYYeÀóv uov ‘Non 
TPO TPOCOTOV TPO TPOCOTOVL pip? xal ereBrchetar 138) 
00V, coU, 
ôç xataoxevdoe, iva QUARE, oe mw» 686v TT 
Ted TPOOWTOU "pb 

nv 696v cov Ev tH 699 T?73 pov 
Eurpood&v cou 
Mt rr: ro Éumpoo0év cov] om Dpc it (Mcion?) (= assimilation to Mk) 


Ex 23:20 MT JN¥n]°>—Sam LXX Vg 

Mal 3:1 LXX éym AQW Nol uc) om BR*C 

MT *»N5n] N79 K 597 Targ ` 
Mk 1:21 = Mt, except Mk omits Eunpood£v cov. 
éyo; BDOpcitvgeoddIr omit Geo. 

Lk 7:27 = Mt, except Lk omits éyw. Cf. Jn 3: 28. 


EES ele retain 


Here is a composite quotation in which the first half agrees with 
the LXX of Ex 23:20, and the second half shows a very slight 
influence from the Hebrew text of Mal 3:1. The combination of 
these two OT passages is probably pre-Christian, since it occurs in 
Jewish literature.? 

Since the first clause derives from Ex 23:20, óc is not so much a 
divergence from the LXX as a grammatical link between the two 
OT passages. Kataoxevéce: in the gospels rests on the prel of mÐ 
(= MT, as also the &roıudoeı of Theodotion and the &rooxeu&os: of 
Symmachus), against the LX X's émpPaAe peta, which rests on the 
kal. The definite article with óšóv shows the lingering influence of 
Ex 23: 20, where the article is present with 1 and 68066,? as does 


1 Some commentators reject Mk 1: 2 as a copyist’s gloss, partly because 
of the difficulty in the ascription to Is. See A. E. J. Rawlinson, Mk (London, 
1925), 5, 250; M.-J. Lagrange, Mt? (Paris, 1948), pp. cxx, cxxii; V. Taylor, 
Mk (London, 1952), 153; Stendahl, 5off. 

2 Ex, R. 32. See E. Lohmeyer, Mk (Góttingen, 1937), 11; J. Jeremias, 
TWNT, II, 938. J. Mann shows that the synagogue sermon based on Ex 
23: 20 was just as much taken from Mal 3: 1-8, 23f. (The Bible as Read and 
Preached in the Old Synagogue [Cincinnati, Ohio, 1940], I, 479). See also 
Stendahl, loc. cit. Why then should we see only a slight influence from Ex 
23: 20, with many commentators, when the whole first clause agrees word 
for word with Ex 23:20 LXX? 

3 Note also the possibility that the Hebrew text of Mal 3:1 contained 
the article with ']'YT. Ziegler notes that 1QIs® and the LXX often have the 
article where it is missing in the MT (op. cit., 39). Parallel influence is very 
likely in two such traditionally associated passages. Cf. the parallel influence 
in the Samaritan Pentateuch (A. Geiger, Nachgelassene Schriften [Berlin, 
1876], II, 6of.) and in the Hebrew Vorlage of the Is-LXX (J. Ziegler, 
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also the second personal pronoun ooo. "Eurpoodev is a purely 
stylistic change to avoid a second mpó npoownou. 
The quotation is Septuagintal in form, except for one contact with 

the Hebrew text and one stylistic change. 
Mt 15: 4a (= 19: 19): «lua tov natépa xal thy untépa 
Mk 7:10: due tov matépa cou xal thy untépa cou 

(Mk 10: 19 = 7: Io, except for omission of the second cov, retained by 

N*CWOAal.) 
Lk 18:20: «lua tov matépa cou xal thy untépa 


untépa] + cou Nals abc syr 
Ex 20:12; Dt 5: 16 LXX = Mk 7: 10. MT: TAN NN) PAR DN 735 


The differences between the NT texts in the possessive pronouns 
may be due to the catechetical use of this commandment.! But the 
LXX often did not render the possessive pronoun,?so that Mt may 
merely have omitted them. Even the Hebrew text may sometimes 
have left suffixes to be implied.? Or Mt’s omission may be stylistic, 
the detinite articles half fulfilling the function of the possessives.* 
Influence from the emphatic state of nouns in Galilean Aramaic is 


also possible. Whatever the reasons—and various influences may 
have combined—Mt has departed from Mk, the LXX, and the MT. 


Mt 15: 4b; Mk 7: 1o Ex 21:17 LXX MT 

Ó XQXOAÀOYOV Ó XQXoAoYOVv pn 
TATEPAL TATEPA ATO PAX 
N pnteoa N unvépa gro VaR) 
Bavatw TEAEUTATW relevrmosi Davata nay ni 


Ex 21:17 LXX rarepa adtod] om adtod Luc (75) | untépa adtod] om abroü bw 
(symbols of Brooke-McLean) | reXeurnoeı Havaro] Douro reieurdra AFLuc 


(75) (= NT) 


Untersuchungen zur Septuaginta des Buches Is [Münster, 1934], 134ff.). An 
initial f in T could easily drop out by haplography after nb. 

1 So Stendahl, 54f. 

? J. Ziegler (ed.), Is (Góttingen, 1939), 86. 

3 See I. L. Seeligman, The Septuagint Version of Is (Leiden, 1948), 65. 
R. D. Wilson is said to have suggested the same. One might even conjecture 
that in 1225 SYN the 5 was confused with the 5 (as often happened when 
the top of the D was unduly shortened or indistinct TT. Kennedy, An Aid 
to the Textual Amendment of the OT (Edinburgh, 1928), 82f.]) and omitted 
by haplography (note that Lk 18:20 drops the possessive after untéoa, 
but not after matéoa), the first possessive subsequently being dropped 
through parallelism. 

4 A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek NT in the Light of Historical 
Research? (New York, 1919), 684. 

5 McNeile, Mt, 222; C. Schneider, TWNT, III, 469, n. Ir, following 
Zahn, Mi? (Leipzig, 1905), ad loc. 
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The MT in Ex 21:15, 16, 17 contains the expression naw nin, 
which LX XB renders by davato Oxvatoóbo0o (v. 15), rekeurnosı Davart 
(v. 17), and Qavatw terdevtatw (v. 16). A, F, and Lucian have 
0xv&v« Oxvætrovoðw in verses 15, 16, but Bavarw veAeuv&vo in verse 17. 
The interchange of verses 16 and 17 in the LXX may account for 
some of the confusion in the Greek MSS. The construing of 8avatog 
with teAevtév is unusual, though occurring also in Ex 19:12. The 
usual rendering in the LXX is davaro Oavatovabw. Either the LXX 
has taken the infinitive absolute ni? as a noun (MA) or freely 
renders in order to preserve the assonance of the Hebrew. Since 
LXXB has ÜOavkvo tedevtatw in verse 16, the same reading in 
LXXAFLuc(@5) may not be the result of assimilation to the NT.! 
Even were assimilation to the NT to be suspected, the presence of 
the same reading in the adjoining verse in LX X8 makes the NT 
reading essentially Septuagintal. ‘O xaxoroy@v shows dependence 
on the LX X, because the usual rendering for Dap is xatap%c8o01. The 
rendering 7 for * is legitimate,? but bears the Septuagintal stamp. 
The omission of the possessive pronouns does not necessarily show 
departure from the LXX (as it does by Mt alone in the first half 
of the verse)—and, in fact, may serve to show greater dependence 
on the Greek OT, since the first adtod is omitted by Lucian (75) 
and the second by b w (Lagarde's Lucianic text ?). In assimilation 
to the NT, both possessives would probably have dropped out, so 
that there is good evidence for a pre-Christian LXX text in which 
the possessives were absent, later inserted to conform with the 
Hebrew text.4 We may safely assume this quotation is purely 
Septuagintal, ` 


1 Stendahl, Joc. cit. I acknowledge indebtedness to Stendahl’s admirable 
discussion of this quotation. 

2 See BDB, sv. °, 1, d. 

3 P. de Lagarde, Librorum Veteris Testamenti Canonicorum pars prior 
Graece (Gottingen, 1883). A. Rahlfs showed that these manuscripts did not 
contain a pure Lucianic text (Mitteilungen des Septuaginta-Unternehmens 
der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen [Berlin, 1928], Bd. 4, Heft I, 
76f.), but the possibility remains that the reading was Lucianic, Ur-Lucianic, 
and pre-Christian. 

* On pre-hexaplaric and pre-Christian assimilation of the LXX to the 
Hebrew, see W. Staerk, ZWT, 36 (1893), 95f.; H. A. Sanders and C. Schmidt, 
The Minor Prophets in the Freer Collection and the Berlin Fragment of Genesis 
(New York, 1927), 25-29; J. Ziegler (ed.), Duodecim Prophetae (Göttingen, 
1943), 33f.; idem, ZAW, 61 (1945/48), 93f.; P. Kahle, TLZ, 79 (1954), 88; 
P. W. Skehan, in VT Supplement IV (Leiden, 1957), 156-158. 
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Mt 15:8,9 Is 29: 13 LXXNAQ MT 
Ó Ande oÚroç eyylGer uot vu 
6 AaóG oÚrToç mst Dun 
Toig xelieolv TOLG yelrcow adtayv ynpwai Ppa 
us TULLE tiL@oly ue 11722 
7| Se xapdla atv 7| 86 xapdla adtdy 3 
röppw &méyct An’ Guon,  móppo déer am’ Auen, Yan jor 
uarmv Zë céBovral ue uarmv dt oéBovtal ue NN anim snm 
Sidaoxovtes Sidacxartag  SiSdoxovres évtarAuata mbp DWI ms 
évtdAuata kvOpoymov &vOpo mov xal didacxarlas 


Mt 15:8, 9 aneyeı] &orıv D lat similiter syr Clet 
Is 29:13 LXX oörog] + (X) ëv (om Luc) tă otóuatı adtod xal ¿v BLuc 
MT j] PI Targ it (= “be far away"); Pind ıQIs® (= OT Pesh Pn) 
AI WN) LXX it (ural 
onxvingy iQIse 
msy] MSY ıQIse Targ 
mon] oTa Targ LXX 
Mk 7:6, 7 = Mt, except Mk has otrtog ó Aaóg] ó Axòç odtog BDıo71bcfilq 
r? vg syrsin,pesh Geo Bas 
tuğ] ayan& DWitClTert 
anéyet] yen W; apéotnxev D; &réom A; areotw © 565pc 
Pap. Egerton 2: ó Aude odtog tote yelAcow adtdyv tiudoly ue pathy ue céBovtar 
évtaAuata [avOpmmav didacxovtec] 1 


The longer text of LXXP is hexaplaric.? The LXX reads mm 
är) for om (MT) (cf. Is 41:29).? In view of the variant readings 
in this clause in 10Is? and the Targum, we may assume corruption 
of the Hebrew text and that the LXX has not rendered freely, but 
has reproduced a text which read pg 185° nm. IOIsa has dropped 
the suffix from anx». In the resultant pg nëm, the ending nk— 
in n& may have been dropped by haplography (leaving 8") or 
added (to qi) by dittography. Whichever direction such a develop- 
ment may have taken, x stands very close to the LX X-Vorlage, 
Y" (the missing suffix of which is itself scribally close to the 
following ’Inx]). The LXX reads ms» as a plural, against the MT. 
The awkward Hebrew construction nY» owix mx» (= “a com- 
mandment of men taught" with "them" understood, or “learned” 
with “by rote" understood $) the LXX renders somewhat peri- 


1 See C. H. Dodd, BJRL, 20 (1936), Sot, 

? F. Field, Origenis Hexaplorum (Oxford, 1875), ad loc.; E. Hatch, Essays 
in Biblical Greek (Oxford, 1889), 177f.; W. Staerk, ZWT, 40 (1897), 246; 
R. R. Ottley, The Book of Is according to the Septuagint (London, 1904-06), 
II, 249; Stendahl, 57. 

3 See esp. E. Nestle, ET, 11 (1899/1900), 330. 

4 It is said that in the Hebrew text God charges the people with fearing 
him only in obedience to human commandment; whereas in the LXX and 
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phrastically with a second form of dis«0x-, for which the Hebrew 
has no equivalent.1.2 Like the Targum, the LXX (dıödoxovres) 
presupposes a plural piel participle, oy, for the pual participle 
130» (MT).? Either liberty was taken, or textual corruption had 
resulted from confusion of n and n.* The preposition > in 1QIs? 


(masa) and the Targum (n'm'ppn2) is an attempt to smooth out 
the Hebrew text. 


The text of Mt 15:8, 9; Mk 7:6,7 presents a very slight abridge- 
ment of the already short text of LX XNAQ, The order of the words 
obtog ó Aaóg is textually uncertain in Mk® and unimportant. With 
the omission of éyyt@et ov and the dropping of the plural possessive 
adtéyv, it was only natural to treat Aaóg as a collective singular and 
so to change from tiwdow (LXX) to rıu&.® In the final participial 
phrase, the gospels have dropped the x«i of the LXX and 
transposed évv&Auaca &vOpmmwv and didacxaAtac, perhaps to bring 
the latter near its cognate verb." Despite these minor stylistic 
departures from the LXX, the NT text remains Septuagintal 
throughout, particularly in móppo &néysu? watny, diddoxovtes, the 


NT they are charged with substituting human commandments for divine 
law (E. Gould, Mk [Edinburgh, 1896], 128). However, the Hebrew text has 
a stronger sense than this, for “their fear of me” is a consciously hypocritical 
substitution of human commandment (the MT has no weakening 2, as do 
the Targum and 1QIs®) for heart-sincere worship (cf. V. Taylor, op. ctt., 
337£.). The MT contains, not a comparison, but an absolute equation, to 
which sense the LXX and the NT are faithful (against Stendahl, 58). 

1 Cf. Col 2:22; Justin, Dial. lxxviii, cxl (MPG VI, 661, 796f.). 

2 Ottley thinks S:dacxaAlag represents the Hebrew participle, didacxovtec 
having been added (op. cit., 250). 

3 T. Randolph, The Prophecies and Other Texts Cited in the NT (Oxford, 
1782), 29; Karnetzki, 218f. 

^ Kennedy, op. cit., 62. 

5 Either reading could be the result of assimilation, the one to Mt, the 
other to the LXX. 

6 T. W. Manson favors éyang% as the original reading in Mk, supposing 
that Mt conformed Mk to the LXX and that Mt’s text worked its way into 
the majority of Marcan MSS (BJRL, 34[1951/52], 317f.). But we should 
then expect Mt to have replaced the oc and retained the plural rınöcıv. 
Though &yanx& is the more difficult reading, the Septuagintal character of the 
quotation is too pronounced for &yarä to be regarded as original. 

? So C. H. Toy, Quotations in the NT (New York, 1884), 43. 

8 The variant readings for &réyev are not sufficiently well attested and 
appear to be Semitic avoidances of the Hellenistic word, as is evident in Mt, 
where the éotw of D 1424 lat is influenced by the Old Syriac. The adjectival 
forms in the OT text (1QIs2 bm: OT Pesh p^r) show the Semitic preference 
for the simple predicate adjective construction. The numerous other agree- 
ments between the gospel texts and the LXX against the MT outweigh the 
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unusual plural 8idacxaAtac, 1 and the double use of the root dıdaox- 
for one Hebrew word—all, except the first, against the MT. 


Mt 19:4; Mk 10:6; Gen 1:27 LXX: &poev xal 070 éExolnoev abroüg 
Mk adtobc] om DWit Gen 1: 27 MT: DAX XII napn 27? 

Mt 19:5: Evexa tovtov xataretper &vOpwros tov matepa xal thy untépa xal 
KOAANOHoEeTat tH yuvarxl avdtod, xal Écovrat of 800 elo adpxa ulav. 

Evexa NBLZ892] Evexev Uncs vell, Minusc pler, Or (= assimilation to Mk) 
xorAAnOjcetat] mMepooxoArAnOjceta: NC fi 33 al pler (= assimilation to Mk) 
Mk 10: 7: Evexev tobtov xaradelıbeı &vVOpwrog tov matépa adtodD xal thy untépa 
«9700, xal mpooxoAANOHoETAL TPdG THY Yuvalxa adtoD, xai £covvat of O00 sig 
o&pxa ulav 

adtod I°] om D al 

untepa avtod NBD (éautod) al it syr] om auroü Uncs pler, Minusc pler, ZS 
vg (pler) syrbk Arm Aug (Kilpatrick retains; Nestle omits) 

xal mpooxorArAnOjoetat medg THY Yuvatxa adtodD ADWO(fı)fız3 Gate om XB 
pesyrsin (Kilpatrick retains; Nestle omits) 

Gen 2:24 LXX: évexev Serge xarareldber &vVOowmosg Tov Tatépa adtOD xal THY 
untepa abroü xal mpooxoAAnPjceTaL mpOoç Thy yuvatxa adtod, xal Eoovtat ol 
000 ele capxa ulav 

untepa adtov] om adtod bw (Lagarde) 

rpög thy yuvaixa gII DE Rahlfs Lagarde] ty maul A (= assimilation 
to Mt?) 

MT: TN Wwa vm DN pan VAN nag "38 DN WN 219° 12 by 

Eph 5: 31: avrl tovtov xaradeliber &vOpwrog tov natépa xai THY untépa xal 
TPOOKXOAANONGETaAL mpóc THY YUVatxa adTO, xal Eoovtat ol 800 ele oXpxa ulav 
vol meocKoAA. mpóg tT. Yuv. oürop Bomc] x. mp. tH Yovaixt adtod (om our, N*) 
PNA DGpc; om Tert Or 


Mk stays by the LXX. Mt deviates from Mk and the LXX. The 
Attic Evexa of Mt stands over against the Ionic and Hellenistic 
évexev Of Mk and the LXX.? Mt omits adtod after matép« and 
unrepa (cf. Mt 15:4).* Whatever the genuine readings in Mk and 
the LXX (and Eph) in the clause containing rpooxoAmdnoerau, 
Mt's xoraAnPjoetat tH Yovatxi adtod conforms neither to Mk nor to 
the LXX. Avo represents a Hebrew variant attested by the LXX, 
sam Pent, Sam Targ, Targ Jon, the Old Palestinian Targ,? OT 


possible argument that the Semitic character of the variants speaks for 
genuineness. 

1 See K. H. Rengstorf, TWNT, II, 163f. 

? For the use of Gen 1:27 in the Damascus Document (iv. 21), see M. 
Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls (London, 1958), 98f.; F. F. Bruce, 
Biblical Exegesis in the Qumran Texts (Den Haag, 1959), 29; P. Winter, ZAW, 
68 (1956), 71-84, 264; 70 (1958), 260f.; D. Daube, ZNW, 48 (1957), 119-126. 

3 See A &G, s.v 

4 The second «$00 is somewhat uncertain in the LXX as well as in Mk, 
SO that in no case is it necessary to see a deviation by Mk from the L'X X. 
Mt may have consulted a Hebrew text in which the suffixes ("—- and )-) 
were missing, inasmuch as both are followed by another waw. 

5 MS Neofiti 1 of the Vatican Library. 
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Pesh, Vg, and Philo. Eic oapxa utav contains an overliteral rendering 
of 5, but the construction meets us in the papyri.! The insertion of 
xat elev between the quotations in verses 4 and 5 is a further, 
targumic-like deviation of Mt from Mk.? 


Mt 19: 18, 19 Mk 10: 19 Lk 18: 20 Ex 20: 13-16 LX XB 
OÙ povevoEets LN povevorns UN Hoen OÙ LoLyevoetc 
(om Dir [pc]kIr) ov XAÉQstG 
od LOLyEevoElc LN Lorxevors u? povevorns OÙ povevaetg 
(om N*) (om N*; + un (pov... . “Ae. Luc 
topvevons DI fc] [75]) (pov... . pox. 
kIr) (wowy.... ... xe), APM arm 
gov. AWO f13 28 boh eth syh) 
latClg; text N^ 
Bpecsyrsincop) 
où XAÉQetG un xAéjmnc un xAédmc 
(om N*) 
od peuĝouaptuph- un bevdonaprupn- uh Pevdouap- od Veudouaprupn- 
oeg ons TVENONS OELG 
u? drroorepnaong 
(om B*W fı 28 


al syrsi2 Cl) 


Ex 20: 13-16 MT: Spy 19 1992 msn KD :2nn X ANIN RY Dën NY 
Dt 5:17-20 LXXB; où potyedcetc: o0 poveboeig: od “AEWEtg: où Wevdonap- 
TUPNOELG 

oly... . Qov.] pov.... Hot, AFM 
MT = Ex, except for insertion of waw-conjunctives, the insertion opposed, 
however, by some Hebrew MSS, Sam, LXX, OT Pesh 
Nash Pap.: 3 T «SD» N02 21 àn io 25 ASIN NY ran NI? 


This quotation presents almost insoluble textual problems, 
doubtless because of its catechetical use. Probably the Marcan text 
which could be the source of Lk is likely to be original, especially 
since Lk shares Mk's unusual un with the subjunctive. With this 
criterion, the order of A W © fı3 28 lat Cl c, vom, . . . pov., will be 
correct. Possible confirmation lies in the fact that Cod. A has this 
order against its own order in the OT. The usually adopted order 
in Mk may then be considered assimilation to Mt. 

The strongly attested omission of uh &nootepnons by B* K W 
A II 2 V fi 28 69 579 700 syr@in geo arm Cl may be assimilation to 


1 J. H. Moulton, A Grammar of NT Greek (Edinburgh, 1908-29), I, 71f., 76. 

2 In Gen 2:23, these words are ascribed, not to Adam, but to God 
—so most OT commentators; contra Merx, op. cit., I, 1, pp. 273f. On the 
similar use of Gen I: 27 in CDC iv. 19—v. 2, see Fitzmyer, op. ctt., 3191. 

3 S. A. Cook, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 25 (1903), 
34-56. Cf. W. F. Albright, JBL, 56 (1937), 145-176. 
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Mt and the OT.! However, since Lk as well as Mt does not have 
Un aootepnons, the omission may be original in Mk, the insertion 
having been introduced from the unregulated tradition.” Merx 
cogently argues that this prohibition is not based on Ex 21:10 or 
Dt 24:14, but on Lev 19:13 (cf. v. 11) because only in Lev does it 
appear as a general precept. But in Lev only &ddog of the Hexapla has 
anootepety,? so that the prohibition in Mk may well bea later insertion.‘ 

C. H. Turner favors D k Ir in their omission of u? govedansg and 
insertion of un mopvevons.® The unexpectedness of the reading, the 
independence of the Marcan tradition as shown by the certainly 
genuine [sic] un «rootepnoyg, the listing of both “adulteries” and 
"fornications" in Mk 7:21, and the unlikelihood of murder coming 
into the question, says Turner, support this reading. Turner's 
arguments are forceful, but one hesitates to adopt a "Western" 
reading unsupported by “Eastern” allies. Could not un mopveuoys 
be a doublet for u? poryevons, perhaps suggested by Mk 7:21, for 
which room has been made by the omission of un povevong? Note 
that “murder” is not omitted in Mk 7:21. 

Mk's certain deviation from the LXX in ph with the subjunctive 
constitutes an exception to his close adherence to the LXX in 
formal quotations of the OT. But the same construction meets us 
in Jas 2:11, and the exception is understandable in view of the 
varying forms which the decalogue took in catechetical use, as 
illustrated in the following table: ® 


a) Ex (MT, LXXAF), Dt (MT, LXXAF), Josephus (Ani. III. v. 5), 
Did. 2:2 


6789 10 
Mt 19: 18, 19; Mk 10:19, 20 (N¢BpcsyrSi2cop) 6789 
Mt 19:18, 19 (N*) 6 9 
Mk 10:19, 20 (N*) 6 89 
Mk 10:19, 20 (Df1[pc)kIr) 789 
I Tim 1:9, 1o (apparently) 6789 


1 So, e.g., B. Weiss, Das Matthäusevangelium u. seine Lucas-Parallelen 
(Halle, 1876), 578. 

? Cf. V. Taylor, of. cit., 428. Kilpatrick adopts the omission. 

3 See Field, op. cit., ad loc. 

4 Merx, op. cit., II, ii, p. 120. 

5 JTS, 29 (1928), 5; idem, in A New Commentary on Holy Scripture (London, 
1929), 87f. 

6 This table is a complete revision and an expansion of that by A. H. 
McNeile, The Book of Exodus (London, 1908), 119. I have left out of account 
the fifth commandment, which the gospels reserve till last, possibly to 
emphasize its importance as a practical abrogation of the oral law (see H. B. 
Swete, Mk [London, 1898], 211). 
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b) Ex (LXX8) 7969 ro 
c) Ex and Dt (some Hebrew MSS), Ex (LX XLuci75]), Dt 

(LXXB), Nash Pap., Philo (De Decal. xxiv, xxxii), Tert 

(De Pud. v), Theophilus (Ad Autol. ii. 35; iii. 9), Cl (Strom. 


vi. 146f.) 7689 ro 
Mk ro: 19, 20 (AWO f13 28 lat Cl ç); Lk 18:20 7689 
Ro 13:9 768 IO 
Jas 2: II 76 


The probability is that Mt has deviated from both Mk and the 
LXX in following the order of the MT. LX X4 has always been sus- 
pected of assimilation to the NT; 1 and the case for assimilation 
here is especially strong, since the Chester Beatty Pap. 963, not as 
usual, agrees with B against A F.? If then Mt has not followed the 
order of his Greek OT, his change to od with the future indicative is 
a partial reminiscence of the LXX or a literal rendering of the 
Hebrew or both. 


Mt 21: 13a; Mk 11:17; Lk 19:46 Is 56:7 MT 
Is 56:7 LXX 

ó [+ yao LXX] olxóg xal Zero MAD 

uou olxoç MpocEVvY TG ó olxóç Hou app nma 

xAnOjoetat olxog mpocevx He RP" 

[+ näo tote Oveco Eotat] post mpoc- pny 529 

Mk, LXX] gux%ç ACD it syr 


Lk has changed the Hebraism xAyBjoerar into gota. Mt and Mk 
adopt the rendering of the LXX, which is faithful to the Hebrew.? 
Mt omits räoıv voig Éüvecww, probably to avoid diverting Jewish 
readers from the main point.4 Lk's same omission may be due to his 
following an Ur-Matthaean tradition.® 


Mt 21: 13b; Mk 11: 17; Lk 19: 46; Jer 7: 11 LXX: onnaAatov Anotayv 
Jer 7: 11 MT: BS 9D nyan 


1 See esp. J. Hänel, Der Schriftbegriff Jesu (Gütersloh, 1919), 114ff. 

2 See S. E. Johnson, HTR, 36 (1943), 150f. Stendahl seeks to counter this 
argument by noting that both the Nash and Chester Beatty papyri are of 
Egyptian origin and that LX X4 often displays Palestinian readings (pp. 62f.). 
But why then does not Pap. 963 agree with B against A more often? That 
Josephus has the order of LX X^ means nothing, since this is the order of the 
MT and the Targums. 

3 On the slight touch of contemporization in mpocevy%c, which also denoted 
"synagogue'"', see Seeligmann, of. cit., IOI. 

4 So Zahn, Einl., II, 318. Cf. Acts 22: zıff. 

5 It has also been suggested that Mt and Lk took this saying as a prophecy, 
and so, writing after the destruction of the Temple, dropped the final phrase 
as incapable of fulfilment. So J. Weiss - W. Bousset, Die Schriften des NT? 
(Göttingen, 1917), I, 180; J. M. Creed, Lk (London, 1930), 242; F. Hauck, 
Lk (Leipzig, 1934), 238; C. K. Barrett, JTS, 48 (1947), 160. This is doubtful, 
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The dependence on the LXX is noteworthy in Anotöv (“robbers”) 
for nsa ("violent men"; Targ py nv» = “assembly of the 
wicked"). It is not as though Aneriä were unsuitable in the expres- 
sion “den of m"x"b'" ! (cf. Ezek 18:10 ff.). But only here does it 
occur in the LX X for pp. The connotation of robbery is necessary 
to the NT context.? 


Mt 21: 42; Mk 12: 10, 11; Lk 20: 17; Ps 118 (117): 22, 23 LXX: AlOov ðv 
d&redoxluacav ol olxodonoüvres, obroc éyevnOy sl; xeparhy ywvlas [end of 
Lucan quotation]: rap& xuplov éyéveto atm, xal Eorıy Oavuacrh £v Aefehuote 
Tiu Ov. 

Ps 118:22 MT: N' nir nmm mm Dän mb VRY nmn aman OND Jar 

wry3 NPD} 


Special points of dependence on the LXX by the gospels are the 
slavishly literal renderings, eig xepadryy yavlas 3 for mp UNI», apa 
for ni (= "from with"), zŠ for NNI, and Qavuaory, which pre- 
supposes a pointing of nx¥pi as a niphal participle (cf. Targ, OT 
Pesh, Vg, Aq), instead of as a niphal perfect (MT). The only 
deviation from the Hebrew consonantal text by the LXX is the 
insertion of xat before got, almost a stylistic necessity after 
&urn to avoid asyndeton. 


Mt 22: 32 Mk 12: 26 Lk 20:37 Acts 7:32 Ex3:6 LXXB 
¿YO šYO ¿YO 6 Deéc ¿YO elu 
elut TÕV ratepwv 6 Ocóc rou 
Gov TATPÓÇ GOV 
6 Deéc ó Ocóc tov Dei ó Bed. Deäc 
"A. xal "A. xal "A. xal "A, xal "A. xal 
ó Ded. Oedc Heöv Heög 
'Ic. xal 'lo. xal "Io. xal "Io. xal "Io. xal 


ó Ocóg 'I. Beds 'I. Dein 'I. Ss Deéc 'I. 


because the context does not suggest that the statement is prophetic in 
import. In view of Lk’s omission, we can hardly suppose that Mt here 
reveals an anti-Gentile bias. 

1 See an excellent note by F. Field on the propriety of the comparison to a 
“den of robbers” (Notes on the Translation of the NT [Cambridge, 1899], 15). 

2 In Jer the people were committing flagrant sins and then coming to the 
Temple to insure themselves against the consequences, as if the Temple were 
a “den of robbers’’ to which they could flee for safety after engaging in 
banditry. Worse was the situation in the NT, for the banditry took place 
right within the precincts of the Temple. 

3 On this expression as meaning a capstone, see J. Jeremias, TWNT, I, 
793; IV, 278; idem, ZNW, 29 (1930), 264-280; 36 (1937), 154-157; and 
specifically as a pyramidion, see E. E. LeBas, PEQ (1946), 103-115. 

4 Aen (= DNI) = toüro is a Hebraism. Cf. I Sam 4: 7; I Kings 11: 39. 
See B1-D $ 138: 2. Against H. A. W. Meyer, Mt! (Edinburgh, 1877-79), II, 
72, and Gould, op. cit., 222, who take xepaAnv as the antecedent of xÚ. 
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ó2939]omN  6ó]om DW579 0cóv 2030] xal 1929]-4- 0cóc 29] pr 
0cóc 2030 BD ` priv A ücó; D; +6 6 ALuc (75) 
WOrsemel] pr Bede E33 pme Dee 304°] 
ó NACLOf1 om Luc (75) 


113 543 33 
565 579 1071 
al pler 
Orsemel 


Ex 3:6 MT: 399° ag pns? TON OM IAN ON PIN TOR DIN 


Mk may omit elù simply as a part of the larger omission which 
extends to matpdg cov. Alternatively, since Mk and Acts agree in the 
omission of ei, their LXX text may not have contained the verb 
to be, its having been inserted into the original text for stylistic im- 
provement or omitted from the original text in conformity with the 
Hebrew. 

That Lk lacks the articles before the second 0eóv and the third 
0cóv (A being assimilated to Mt) favors their omission in Mk (the 
mass of Marcan MSS being assimilated to Mt). The Marcan text, 
then, is the same as LX X^. Cod. A is probably not assimilated to 
the NT, since its OT reading disagrees with its own Marcan reading.” 

Mt’s thrice-repeated article stands alone against Mk and the 
LXX. His insertion of tu may be a stylistic improvement or a 
reminiscence of a Septuagintal text. 

The argument from the OT text for the resurrection has several 
facets: 

a) The present tense, whether expressed or understood, is neces- 
sary to the argument. Otherwise, the text would have shown only that 
at one time Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were alive. When no verb to 
be is present in the Hebrew or Aramaic, the present tense is implied.? 

b) The idea of a continuing relationship with the patriarchs is 
emphasized in the OT context, both by Yahweh’s faithfulness to 
the promise he gave them and by the name with which he desig- 
nates himself, I AM THAT I AM. 

c) This continuing relationship embraces the patriarchs’ contin- 
uing existence by virtue of the connotation of protection and 
salvation in the title “God of Abraham... .” 4 


1 The omission of elut is Hebraic or Aramaic (see Zahn, Einl., II, 318), 
but this does not tell us whether the omission is original to Mk or to a text 
of the LXX. 

3 L'XXLuc(U5) — Acts in the omissions of 0eóc is interesting. 

3 H. H. B. Ayles, The Expository, 11, 6th Series (1905), 441ff. 

4 See F. Dreyfus, RB, 66 (1959), 213-224. 
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d) That the patriarchs’ continuing existence implies resurrection 
of the body follows from the unity of the human personality.! 


Mt 22: 37: d&yannoetc xÚptov tov edv cou éy Bim TH xapdla cou xal ¿v Bin cj 
dun cou x«l èv bim cn Savola cov 
Mk 12: 29, 30: &xove, "Iopana, xúptoç ó Deéc hudv xóptoc elc got, xal dyarnnosıc 
xúptov tov Dedv cou EE Ans tHe xap8lac cov xal ¿Ë Bue ts buy cov xal ¿č bane 
ng Stavolag cou x«l ¿Š bane cj; loxúoç cou 
Mk 12: 33: xal tò Kyanöv adtov é5 Bac the xapdlac xal ¿Ë bane vfj; ovvécews 
vol EE BANG "e lox boc 
Lk 10: 27: &Yarjoetg xUptov tov Ocóv cou éE bAns THs xapdiac cov xai ev Ain TH 
vox gov xal Ev bry tH loyvt cov xal ¿v 623 tH Sravola cov 
¿v 1? 2° 3°] ¿ë ACWOG;, (= assimilation to Mk) 
Dt 6: 4 5 LXX: &xove, Iopa, xóptog ó Occ Hudv xúptoç elc gotiv: xal &yanrh- 
OELG xúptov 16V Oeóv cou EE ÖAng ts xapdlag cou xal ¿Ë Sing tig puxňs cov xal 
¿Ë bane tfj; Suvduewms cov 
MT: 5531 723% b53 TAYR mm ns NIAN INN mim TOR mm ow» vno 
: JIN b53 quei 
Cf. II Kings 23:25. 


The following table sets forth the textual situation concerning 


the three (or four) "tones": 
Dt xapdle ` duch öbvauıs AFM 
Stidvora — dach Svvautc BrPap. 963 
lox oc &XXo; (Hexapla) 
xapüla ` quy? lox 0G Sivautg Luc (75) 
IIK xapdta ` duech Lox oc A 
xapdla  loyuc due? B 
Mt xapdla ` ux? Suidvorw 
napdla  loyuc Sidvora 33 ('loyóg, a doublet for davor, has 
displaced quy.) 
xapdla ` duy lox oc c syrsin, eur ('Toxóc displaces the un-Semitic 
and difficult dıavore.) 
xapdla ` duy lox oc Sudvora © f13 alsyrPesh (= assimilation to 
Mk, the gloss icyóg inserted wrongly) 
Mk xapdla pux Stavo Toys 
I2: xapdla ` dom? loxúç Dpeit 
30 xapdla Savon pux) loyic A 
I2: xapdle  avveorg loyvc 
33  xap8la oúvecıç duy loxúç A f13 700 alg (The unique ovveotc 
has been provided with a doublet, duy.) 
xapdla Sdvaput¢  loxyog © 565 it (The unique ovveoug has been sup- 
pressed by a synonym for loyvc, the LXX’s 
ITA 
xap8la  Svdvautg ` duch loxóc D (The two preceding phenomena con- 
cerning oúvgotç are combined.) 
Lk xapdle ` du? lox oc Ot vot 
xapóla ` duy lox D1241 fc it Mcion 


1 On the Hebrew concept of man as a psychical whole, see H. W. Robinson, 
in The People and the Book (Oxford, 1925), 353ff.; J. Pedersen, Israel (Oxford, 
1926-40), I-II, 9off.; C. Guignebert, The Jewish World in the Time of Jesus 
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The Marcan éx against the Hebrew 3 displays dependence on the 
LXX, as also in the first part of the shema‘, missing in Mt and Lk. 
Mk's toyúç does not show divergence from the LXX, for the occur- 
rence of this word in Dt Luc &Adog and in II Kings and the total 
disappearance of dvvauıs in the NT! demonstrate that toyv¢ had 
been accepted into the Greek form of the shema‘. 

Contrastingly, Mt's év and his reversion to the three tones show 
his independence from Mk, who has four tones, and from the LXX, 
which has 30vapuc or Loge, but never dıavora in the third tone. Had 
Mt wanted to retain the three tones and yet maintain dependence 
on Mk, he would have needed only to adopt or revise the second 
Marcan form (v. 33). Matthaean independence from Mk is further 
seen in his omission of &xous, . . . xal, surely remarkable in view of 
Mt's Jewish bent and his tendency to expand quotation material. 

Concerning Stévorx, ioxdc, and the third tone, numerous possibilities 
exist: 

a) Mt has dropped Mk’s toyvc, not thinking that he now has no 
equivalent for "gp 5 But since we know Mt had in mind the Hebrew 
text (¿v-3), which was no doubt second nature to him, this seems 
improbable. Nor is Mk's 3i&vota. beyond suspicion: it could be a 
doublet for xapdia or quy, or assimilation to Mt—note its omission 
in D gc it and its different placement in A and the majority of Lucan 
MSS, both of which are often tell-tale signs of a gloss inserted into 
the text. 

b, c) Mt’s àt&vot« represents a doublet alongside xapót« or puyy 
for 335 or wpi, the equivalent for 1x» having been suppressed for 


(London, 1939), 117f.; G. E. Whitlock, Interpretation, 14 (1960), off. 
E. E. Ellis objects that the above interpretation rests on an unbiblical 
body /soul dualism and really implies that bodily resurrection is unnecessary 
("If Abraham is now personally ‘living’, no resurrection would be necessary 
for God to be 'his God' ") (NTS, 1o [1964], 274f.). The first objection fails 
to recognize that there is à subdued Biblical dualism of spirit and body, 
and the second strangely fails to recognize the body-soul unity. Jesus' 
statement, “He is not the God of the dead, but of the living," supports the 
traditional view that there is a present spiritual existence which necessitates 
the raising of the body to be reunited with the spirit for a whole existence, 
eternal half-existence in spirit form being ruled out because God created 
man a body-soul unity. 

1 Except in D @ 565 it of Mk 12: 33, perhaps because of assimilation to 
the LXX. 

? Swete, op. cit., 268; Allen, Mt, 241; B. F. C. Atkinson, Journal of the 
Tvansactions of the Victoria Institute, 79 (1947), 49; Stendahl, 75; J. Jeremias, 
ZNW, 5o (1959), 271. 
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the sake of the three tones. Again, Mt’s dependence on the Hebrew 
presents a stumbling-block to this view. 

d) Mt's ëävoe is meant to convey the intensifying force of TRh— 
note that dıavora stands last in Lk—ioyvc (and dvvauts) rejected as 
having an improper connotation of physical might or material 
wealth. AuXvowx would then mean “mental might." 1 The rendering 
of "NI by 3i&votc would be unique. 

e) ‘Ioytc, a doublet with Su£votw for tN, was a marginal gloss 
which made its way into the texts of Mk and Lk. All three synop- 
tists originally had xapdsla—duyn—dirdvorn.? 

f) Mk’s ài&vowx may be rejected. See above a). 

g) Mk's dıavora is a doublet with xapdix for 339.3 Auavora usually 
stands for 335 in the LXX. But why is it inserted after duch? 

h) Mk’s 8t&vot« is a doublet alongside duyx/, for vei. Then, with 
covecic, Mk gives three alternative renderings for wa)! Also, 8tXvot« 
never renders Vbi in the LXX. 

i-k) The same possibilities as in Mk, f)-h), exist for Lk's 3i&vota.* 
The striking combination of éx and év in Lk reveals knowledge of 
more than one text-tradition.® 

The confusion, arising out of the fact none of the synoptists or 
copyists used the Greek shema‘ in their youth, defies disentangling. 
Three general conclusions are certain: Mk stands close to the LX X ; 
Mt goes directly to the Hebrew text; Lk conflates his sources. 
Mt 22: 39 (= 19: 19b); Mk 12: 31 (cf. v. 33); Lev 19: 18 LXX: dkyanhoets 
TÒV TÀnoclov cou WG cexutÓv 
Lk 10: 27b: (xal) tov mAnolov cov oc ceautdév 

Some unimportant variation between oeauröv and é«uvóv exists in both 


the OT and the NT texts. Cf. BI-D $ 64: 1. 
Lev 19:18 MT: T5 992 nànm 


NT = LXX = MT.’ The combination of this and the preceding 


1 So S. Davidson, Sacred Hermeneutics (Edinburgh, 1843), 353; D. M. 
Turpie, The OT in the New (Edinburgh, 1868), rot, 166f. 

2 So A. Sperber, op. cit., 223. 

3 Jeremias, ZNW, 50 (1959), 271. 

4 A. R. C. Leaney writes favorably of the omission of 3iXvoww in Lk (Lk 
[London, 1958], 182). 

5 Lk is working with a different tradition, probably concerning a different 
incident. See T. W. Manson, The Sayings of Jesus (in The Mission and 
Message of Jesus; London, 1937), 551f.; C. E. B. Cranfield, Mk (Cambridge, 
1959), 376. 

6 Jeremias, ZNW, 50 (1959), 272f. 

7 Note that saying 25 in the Gospel of Thomas commands to love your 
brother “as your soul,” a Semitism also occurring in the Biblical Syriac 
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OT text may be pre-Christian, inasmuch as it occurs in the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Issachar v. 2; vii. 6; Dan v. 3).1 


Mt 22: 44; Mk 12: 36; Lk 20: 42, 43; Acts 2: 34; Heb r: 13; Ps 110 (109) : 1 
LXX: elnev xúptoç TH xuplo pov: xaBov ¿x Zei ov Ewe Av 0G Tobg exyOpove 
cou ÚTOXATW TOV TOSAV Gov. 
Mt xüöptos NBDZ] ó xúptoç vell ç 
Mk = xvetog BD] ó xógtoç RAO Pl ç 
Lk vroxarto D it syr (= assimilation to Mt and Mk)] $rxonó8tov vell 
(= the usually adopted text) 
xuptog BD 579] 6 xúptoç vell 
Acts xúptoçs B*N*D]6 xúptoç vell 
óroxaàto] Acts = bromddtov 
Heb om elrev... pov 
órox&to] Heb = stronddtov Cf. Heb 2: 8—broxatw; 10: 13—0mT0- 
médtov; I Cor 15: 25, 26—brétatev bd tobe méddac avdtod 
Ps xúópuç] Ps = ó xúptoç 
btoxatw] Ps = úÓroróàtov 
Ps rro:r MT: TO» nn TOR mus TY? 30 1185 mm DN) 
Ps 8:7 LXX: navra brétakacs broxatw TÜV TOI@V avtov. 


MT: mann nnn nnv 7» 


This quotation is Septuagintal. The textual evidence on the 
definite article with xvptog is uncertain. Moreover, feelings of Greek 
style ° and influence of Aramaic,’ especially in connection with the 
title xóptoc, may have worked upon copyists. ‘Yroxdtw is parallel 
influence, but still Septuagintal, from Ps 8:7. The quotations in 
Heb and I Cor illustrate the freedom with which the similar ex- 
pressions in Ps 110 and Ps 8 were interchanged. 


Mt 26:31 Mk 14:27 Zechi3:7 LXX^ Zech13:7LXXB Zech13:7MT 


TOTALE Tx o TE ov TATKEATE NN n 
TOV ToLeva Tov Toruéva TOV motuéva TOUG TOULEVAG DR 
x.Otxoxop- x. TH X. Siacxop - xal 
rıodnoovrar npsßara mLoOjoovTat ÈXONAOATE psn 
ra npößara Stacxopmia- ta modBaTa a npößare ISS 
Tf; Toluvns ONcovraı ns roluvng 

(x. end&w...) (x. end&w...) 


versions (OT Pesh, syreur, pesh), See A. Guillaumont, Journal Asiatique, 
246 (1958), 113-123; G. MacRae, CBQ, 22 (1960), 68. 

1 G. F. Moore, Judaism (Harvard, 1927), II, 86. But on the possibility 
of NT influence upon the Testaments, see below, p. 143, n. I. 

2 See Foerster, TWNT, III, 1057, 1085f. 

3 See Black, op. cit., 68, 70. In Aramaic proper names are ipso facto 
definite and are generally given in the status absolutus. Cod. D often reflects 
the Aramaic omission; therefore, D’s support of B may be discounted 
here. 
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-ovraı P53 RAB Stacxoer. | rnara&ov Axed ratacate WBN*] 
f13 700 al] pr wa np. A Q rara&öw V Arab 
-erat P37,45 fr al pler TOV TOLLÉVO Arm 
DWO fı 28 565 it (exc. dik ANC& cbOT 
pm ç q) vg syrs!n, -ovtat] 
pesh, hk -SONTw Neca 

LucC; 

-a8jtwWoay 

NebI' 


LXX^ appears to have been assimilated to Mt in cc rotuvng, but 
not in other respects. In «75 motuvync, LX X^ stands alone with Mt, 
in contrast with the support it receives from other MSS in its two 
other similarities to the NT, «óv roıueva and diacxopricbjcovtras.t 
That O, the correcting hands of sg and Lucian do not share «jg 
moluvynsg with A and Mt, have different forms of SuoxopntGew, and 
disagree among themselves (e.g., Lucian has a form of 9wxoxoprm., 
but not «óv votuéva) is the strongest possible evidence that they are 
bearers of independent textual traditions. The correcting hands of 
x must have worked from exemplars which had «6v xot év« and two 
forms of 9uxoxopniGew, but not ths motuvys. Therefore, the probability 
is that the Marcan quotation rests on an “‘Ur-LXXA”’ form which 
lacked «76 moluvng.? 3 

LXX9 may indeed represent this Septuagintal text of Mk, 
unless it be thought LX X® is assimilated to Mk. If the latter, 
however, it is strange n&r«&ov was not likewise assimilated and the 
word order changed to agree with Mk. The transposition of diacxop- 
rıcdNncovraı and ra mpdBata belongs to an emphatic style and is not 
to be considered a genuine deviation by Mk from his Vorlage * 


1 Aaoxopmıoßncovraı formally agrees with the Targum, JINTAN’ (= “be 
dispersed’’), and essentially agrees with the Hebrew, Yy3bn (= “to scatter” 
[intransitive]), against LXX B, &xonaoare (= “save, redeem’’—a tendentious 
interpretation here). See Baumstark, op. cit., 300; Stendahl, 82. 

2 This is not to say that Mk’s OT text represented the original text of the 
LXX. On Lagarde’s well-known second canon, prefer LX XP because of its 
freedom from the Hebrew text. See P. de Lagarde, Mittheilungen (Göttingen, 
1884), 21. But LX X49 seems to represent a pre-Christian assimilation to the 
Hebrew text. Cf. above, p. 13, n. 4. 

8 Stendahl attempts further to support the pre-hexaplaric, pre-Christian 
character of the LX X4 text by noting that in the latter part of the same 
verse in Zech, the Lucianic recension has been corrected from the MT, which 
makes a correction from the NT less probable (p. 81). However, the argument 
loses force when one notes that in yet another reading in this part of the 
verse, B N* Syh have been corrected from the MT, the Lucianic text pre- 
senting a conflation of the original and the correction. 

4 See Stendahl, 8of. 
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The only significant difference between Mk and what must have 
been his Septuagintal text is mata&w versus nara&ov. A number of 
emendations of the Hebrew text have been suggested: x (Randolph, 
Owen),* mon (Owen),? n38 (Wellhausen, Nowack, Marti, R. Kittel, 
C. C. Torrey),? von (Kahle, Sellin), nx 41«m»n (Mitchell), and 
n2X non (Th. Robinson).* However, although 1QIs® supports the 
possibility of change of person in verb-forms,® the Damascus 
Document confirms the MT (CDCb 9:3; col. xix, 8). Stendahl 
thinks the first person in the NT is a Christian adaptation empha- 
sizing the activity of God.* But such an adaptation is not necessary 
to the Christian use of this quotation, nor does it especially har- 
monize with anything in the NT context.’ It is simplest to regard 
mataéw as parallel influence from the immediately following verb 
in the LXX, érá£o. Note also the series of first person singular verbs 
with Yahweh as subject in the following context of Zech. Whether 
such influence first occurred in the NT texts or had already slipped 
into the LXX cannot be ascertained ; but either way, the quotation 
remains essentially Septuagintal, even in mata&w. 

In taking over the Marcan quotation Mt has made the addition 
tfj; roluvng, perhaps to underscore the antithesis between shepherd 
and sheep (Zahn)? or to emphasize the breaking up of a unit 
(Torrey). Or perhaps the addition is a reminiscence of Ezek 
34:31 1° and shows a targumic love for expansion.H Mt then reverts 
to the word order of the LXX. Thus, the emphasis on tà npóßarta 
(Mk) shifts to d:acxopmobjoovta: and the added «76 motuvys, a 
point in favor of Torrey's suggestion. Mt's reversion to the word 
order of the LXX may therefore not be motivated by a desire to 


1 Randolph, op. cit., 30; H. Owen, The Modes of Quotation Used by the 
Evangelical Writers (London, 1789), 54. 

2 Ibid. 

8 Cited by H. G. Mitchell, Zech (ICC; Edinburgh, 1912), 319; Torrey, 
op. cit., 84. 

4 See the note by Stendahl, 81. 

5 See J. Ziegler, JBL, 78 (1959), 49. 

€ Stendahl, 82. 

7 Stendahl strains to get a point of harmonization by taking the instru- 
mental use of ëv in the statement oxavdadıodnceode Ev éuol (Mt 26: 31a), 
forgetting that ¿v Zuel does not occur in Mk (ibid.). 

8 Einl., II, 318. 

® Loc. cit. 

10 Ezek 34:31: "Nyy INS MT; nodBata moruvlov pou LXX. Anger, I, 
39, II, 28. 

11 For examples in the Targums, see Baumstark, op. cit., 308f. 
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conform to the LXX, but by a desire to stress the dispersal of the 
flock. 


ALLUSIVE QUOTATIONS IN COMMON WITH MARK 


We now pass to allusive quotations common to Mt and Mk (and 
Lk, where present). In strongest contrast with the almost purely 
Septuagintal character of the formal quotations in Mt and Mk, the 
allusive quotations present almost all possible permutations of 
text-forms, and these often within single quotations. We shall note 
agreements with the LXX where the LXX correctly renders the 
MT and where it does not, disagreements with the LXX where it 
correctly renders the MT and where it does not, agreements with 
the MT against the LXX, agreements with one or more of the 
Targums against all other known texts, with the OT Peshitta, with 
rOIsa, with variant readings in other Hebrew MSS, with the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch. In quotations from Daniel, Mt and Mk may agree 
with the LXX against Theodotion or with Theodotion against the 
LXX, or may present an independent rendering of the MT—within 
the same quotation. We shall see contacts with rabbinical tradition, 
apocryphal literature, and Jewish liturgical usage. Mt will be seen 
to exhibit a tendency to expand quotation material and to add 
targumic embellishments. Occasionally Mt conforms Mk in minor 
details to the LXX, but in every instance he may be motivated by 
stylistic considerations. These numerous variations in text-form 
cover matters of vocabulary and grammatical structure, including 
word order, punctuation, and syntax. 


Mt 3: 16 Ezek 1:ı LXX MT Mk 1:10 Is63:19 LXX MT 


xal Lëou xal eldev è&v 
HvewxOynoavy hvolyðnoav NDI oyılouevoug dvoläng nyt 
ol odpavol ol odpavol DW tous TÒV 
xal eldev xal eldov ANNI ovpavove ovpavéy Dav 


Lk 3:21, 22: avewydnvaı tov obpavóv 
Cf. Test. Levi xvii. 6f.; Judah xxiv. 2f. 


Mk's vivid oytGouévoug must go back to the Hebrew text of Is 
63:19. "Spirit" and “descend” occur together in the NT only in the 


! [ hesitatingly suggest there is something to be said for the reading in Mt 
Suxoxopnto07cevat, which is well-supported by the papyri and Western and 
Caesarean representatives. Prima facie, it appears to be a grammatical 
correction. But one then asks, why do we not meet the same correction in 
Mk? Could not the usually adopted reading in Mt be assimilation to Mk and 
the LXX? If so, Mt again deviates from Mk and the LXX. 
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baptismal narratives, and in the OT very infrequently, the closest 
parallel to Mk being Is 63:14 according to the punctuation and 
rendering of the LXX: xatéBy mvetua mapa xuplou (MT: mm mnm 
um = “the Spirit of Yahweh caused them to rest’’).1 In the whole 
Is passage (vv. 10 ff.) the Holy Spirit figures prominently. Even 
Mk's peculiar (xataBaivov) eic aóvóv may go back to Is 63:11 (LXX: 
Ev avtotc TO nveöna tò &ytov; MT: wtp m^ DN 323p2).? Therefore, 
oxıLouevoug alludes to gp (rend," against the LXX, “‘open’’) in 
Is 63:19. Note that the following word in Is expresses the thought of 
God “coming down" (TY, omitted by the LXX). 

Mt assimilates the narrative to Ezek 1:1 (LXX= MT). The 
circumstances of the two passages are very similar: Ezekiel by the 
river Chebar, John and Jesus in the river Jordan, opened heavens, 
inaugural prophetic visions. Lk has moved away from the OT 
phraseology in his complicated sentence structure. 


KA , 


Mt 3: 17: obté¢ otuv 6 ulóc uou ó dyanyntéc, Ev à ebddxyou 
oüréc otw] ob} el Dasyrsin, curlr (= assimilation to Mk, Lk, and Ps 2: 7 *) 
Mk 1: 11: ov el ó vide pou ó &yarntóg, Ev col evddxynou 
Lk 3:22 = Mk (The Western text in Lk = Ps 2:7 LXX.) 
Ps 2:7 LXX: viög uou el op MT: ANN 2 
Is 42:1 LXX: 'Iaxó ó matç uou, Avrambouaı adtod: "IopahaA ó &xAexTÓG 
uou, TPOGEBEEKTO adtov D dutt uou: Edwxa tò TTVeüud uou Ex’ adtdv 
MT: P¥y ^m nn *DD3 ANS na 12 JANN "132 17 
Cf. Gen 22:2; Is 41: 8f.; 44: 2. 


This quotation presents a combination of Ps 2:7 and Is 42:1. 
The reference to Ps 2:7 has been opposed by various scholars who 


1 See Lohmeyer, op. cit., 21. 

2 See I. Buse, JTS, 7 (1956), 74f.; A. Feuillet, CBQ, 21 (1959), 468-490. 

3 See F. Gils, Jésus prophète d’ apres les évangiles synoptiques (Louvain, 
1957), 49f.; M. Traub, TWNT, V, 529t. 

4 F. C. Burkitt (Evangelion da-Mepharreshe (Cambridge, 1904], II, 266f.; 
cf. C. E. B. Cranfield, S/T, 8[1955], 56) defends the Western reading here, 
saying the tendency for assimilation to oörog in the Transfiguration narrative 
(17: 5 and par) would have been at least as strong as that for assimilation 
to Mk and Lk—a doubtful argument in view of the known inter-gospel 
harmonistic element in D. See J. R. Harris, in Texts and Studies (Cambridge, 
1891), LI, 188ff.; F. H. Chase, The Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels (London, 
1895), 76-100; H. J. Vogels, in Texte u. Untersuchungen (Leipzig, 1910), 
3. Reihe, Bd. VI, 1-119. The npdg abröv after Aéyouca in Dasyrsin, cur shows 
the Western text has been worked over, perhaps in view of Ps 2: 7 LXX: 
Küöpıog elev npóg u£, vidg uov el ov. Cf. the total assimilation to Ps 2: 7 in the 
Western text of Lk 3: 22. If my suggestion that the Western text in Mt shows 
partial assimilation to Ps 2: 7 be accepted, the strongest argument in favor 
of the Western text in Lk, viz., the absence of assimilation in Mt and Mk, 
is blunted. 
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feel that uióg goes back to an ambiguous matic for tay and that 
ayarntos stands for na, both derived from Is 42:1.! However, the 
close connection with the Temptation narratives in Mt and Lk, 
where ei vidc el tod Beod is twice repeated, presumes a reference to 
sonship in the baptismal voice.? It is argued that the variant 
reading, éxAextéc, in Jn 1:34 (PSvidg*e ff?* syrein, cur) is original 
and that it shows recognition of a reference to Is 42:1. But this 
variant looks like assimilation to the LXX of Is 42:1 (and perhaps 
to exAeAcypéevoc in Lk 9:35), for one would not expect John to have 
written anything but viöc.? Although Greek-speaking Christians 
may have thought mats too humble a term and so changed to vide, 
73» may equally have been too humble for the baptismal occasion, 
so that the original reference was to Ps 2:7 with "33.1 ’Ayaryrég is 
a poor rendering for "rà, never occurring in the LXX.5 Mt's 
ayarntog in 12:18 is readily explained as an echo of the present 
passage. Finally, the demonstration by M.-A. Chevallier of the 
very close link between Ps 2 and Is rr and the Servant-songs 
throughout the Messianic tradition of Judaism® makes practically 
certain the conflation of Ps 2 and Is 42 here. 

ʻO &yarnmrög stems from the Targum of Ps 2:7 (2’an),” perhaps 


1 J. Jeremias, The Servant of God (London, 1957), 80ff. (same in TWNT, V, 
699); O. Cullmann, Baptism in the NT (London, 1950), 17f.; idem, Christology 
of the NT (London, 1959), 66; C. Maurer, ZTK, 50 (1953), att: F. Gils, 
op. cit., 56ff. Lindars asks for other examples of vidg replacing mate for TAY 
(pp. 139f.). 

2 See Cranfield, SJT, 8 (1955), 60; idem, Mk, 54f., although Cranfield 
rejects a reference to Ps 2: 7 because of the difference in word order between 
the LXX and the gospels. This poses no real difficulty, however, since it 
represents only a slight shift of emphasis, from that of sonship in the psalm 
(viög first) to one of assurance or identification in the gospels (có or oŬroç 
first). 

3 Cf. N. Clark, An Approach to the Theology of the Sacraments (London, 
1956), 15. 

4 See L. Reinke, Die messianischen Weissagungen (Giessen, 1859-62), II, 9, 
n. I, who notes that in the Transfiguration, “Son” stands in opposition to 
the mere servants, Moses and Elijah. 

5 See Morna D. Hooker, Jesus and the Servant (London, 1959), 7off. 

® L'esprit et le messie dans le bas-judaisme et le NT (Paris, 1958), 1-67. 

7 So J. Hänel, op. cit., 139; Plooij, in Amicitiae Corolla (J. R. Harris 
Volume; London, 1933), 248f. It has also been held that oörog . . . 6 dyannrdc 
stems from Gen 22: 2 (LX X: tévvidv cou tov dyanınröv [MT : ] TN") 6v Hyarn- 
cas) (so H. B. Swete, Mk, 9; C. H. Turner, JTS, 27 [1926], 113-129; F. C. 
Fenton, in Studies in the Gospels [R. H. Lightfoot Volume; Oxford, 1955], 
106). However, the much closer verbal similarity to Ps 2: 7 outweighs the 
admitted fact that &yarnntög in the LXX came to be an incorrect rendering 
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helped by the &yanxyroc-motif in the Messianic expectation of the 
Jews? and by the occurrence of &yanav in two Servant-contexts very 
close in wording and location to Is 42, viz., Is 41:8f.; 44:2.? 

Mt's oŠçoç... ëv @ is an adaptation patterned after the voice at 
the Transfiguration with a view to the readers of the gospel.? After 
verses 14f., there is no need to see the odtog as addressed to John; * 
and oÖrog cannot have been intended for the bystanders, for none 
are in view in Mt.’ 

"Ev & evddxynoa refers to Is 42:1. Hooker doubts a conscious 
quotation of Is here, arguing that it is strange Mt did not conform 
to his rendering of Is 42:1 in 12:18: ðv edddxyoev.® But this should 
occasion no surprise if we keep in mind that Mt is here working 
with or conforming to Marcan tradition and that in the formula- 
citations he often blazes his own trail. The bestowing of the Spirit, 
spoken of in both Is and the gospels, confirms the bond between the 
passages. The assimilation in Mt and Lk to én’ adrdv in Is 42:1 
against eig «uröv in Mk points to the consciousness of the allusion. 
Nor should the variance with the LXX (mpocedéEato abtév) cause 
difficulty, for we must not demand a purely Septuagintal form in 
the double and triple tradition. That eddoxetv with èv is a perfectly 
natural rendering of rz" is shown by its being the usual rendering 
in the LXX for 3 73% and 3 yen 7 and by the use of evdoxetv (though 
with the accusative) in Is 42:1 by Theodotion and Symmachus. 


for "HD, alongside wovoyevng (see A. Souter, JTS, 28 [1927], sot: Hooker, 
op. cit., 71f.). Even further afield is J. A. E. van Dodewaard’s view that 
the reference is to Ex 4: 22f., based on the Son of God = Israel = Christ 
typology (Biblica, 36 [1955], 487f.), though the Ex passage may provide 
a broad base for the Messianic use of Ps 2: 7 (see T. W. Manson, BJRL, 34 
[1951/52], 323f., who notes the Midrash on the psalm connects v. 7 with 
Ex 4: 22). 

1 See J. A. Robinson, HDB, II, 501; idem, Eph (London, 1903), 230f.; 
B. W. Bacon, JBL, 20 (19or), 28-30. 

2 Cf. F. Leenhardt, Le baptême chrétien (Paris, 1946), 27, n. 2. 

3 So J. Schniewind, Mt (Göttingen, 1937), 25; W. E. Bundy, Jesus and 
the First Three Gospels (Harvard, 1955), 55. Cf. E. Norden, Agnostos Theos 
(Stuttgart, 1956), 188, on the frequency of oŠçóç otw. 

4 Against Zahn, Mt? (Leipzig, 1905), 142; E. Klostermann, Mt? (Tübingen, 
1927), 25. 

5 See Bundy, loc. cit. ; against Plooij, op. cit., 245. 

6 Loc. cit. 

? II Sam 22:20; Is 62: 4; Mal 2: 17; Ps 44 (43): 4. See A. Schlatter, Mt? 
(Stuttgart, 1948), 94. 
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The aorist evdéxyoa is probably intended to indicate the prehistoric 
election of the Messiah.! 

This allusion differs from the word order of the LX X in Ps 2:7 and 
from the vocabulary and grammatical construction of the LXX in 
Is 42:1. There is one point of contact with the Targum, and Mt 
displays a targumic adaptation in his change of person. 

Mt 8:4; Mk 1: 44; Lk 5: I4: ceautdy SetZov tõ tepet 


(Lk transposes the first two words.) 
Lev 13:49 LXX: xal See tH tepe? MT: 27 NX nm 


The OT context concerns garments and skins, so that the NT 
adaptation to human beings requires the reflexive pronoun. 


Mt 9: 36: Bo Hoav EoxuAuevor xal Eppıuuevor woel modBata un ExXovra rotuéva 

Mk 6: 34: 6*1 hoav Oç npößara un ExXovra totéva 

Num 27: 17 LXX: woel (óc AM) npóflaxa ole oúx for mony 

MT: 199 On PN WR INSD 

Cf. I Kings 22:17 LXX: éopaxa navra tov 'logaA dteomapuevov Ev tolg 
Specw Oç Toluviov & ovx Eotiv Touhy 

MT: ny" OF PN VOR NSD OTT ON OSD) Dw? 55 DR MN 

II Chron 18:16 LXX: eldov tov ’Iopanı dteonapuevoug èv tolg Öpeowv we 

rpößara olg oúx for ToL 


MT: 7199 179 PR AWE TR32 OM AT ou ost) Gun 55 ni NN 

Ezek 34:5 LXX: xal dondon ra npößara uou dia +Ó un elvat roti évag xal 
éyevnOy ele xataBopwua not tote Omplors 

MT: nmn mn 525 AOR? mv"nm ny* 920 "sén 

The form of the statement as a comparison introduced by woei 
(or ç) stands closest to Num 27:17; I Kings 22:17; II Chron 
18:16. Mt and Mk differ noticeably from the LXX in rendering 
the Hebrew by un éyovta rather than by the more literal dative of 
possession. 

The first part of Mt's description, missing in Mk, is another 
characteristic expansion based on OT phraseology. Ezek 34:5 
provides the background for the picture of a scattered flock hud- 
dling on the ground and exposed to the harrassing and preying of 
wild beasts. 'EoxuAuévot signifies the rending and mangling by wild 
beasts (= nmn mn 525 n5»xw5),? while Zeeuuëvo signifies their 
scattering and exposure (= nPxYn).? In favor of these terms Mt 


1 See B. W. Bacon, JBL, 16 (1897), 136-139; 20 (1901), 28-30; idem, 
American Journal of Theology, 9 (1905), 454f., who develops the parallel 
with Eph 1:4-9. Cf. Allen, Mt, 29. 

2 On oxóXAew, see A. T. Robertson, Word Pictures in the NT (Nashville, 
1930), I, 76. 

3 “Pirtewv was also used of the exposure of new-born infants. See A & G, 
s.v. The correspondence to the OT text is not lessened if one adopts the view 
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by-passes the perfectly useable dtacmetpew of the LXX, and indeed 
shows no trace of Septuagintal terminology. 
Mt 10:21; Mk 13:12: xai énavaotnoovta: téxva énl yovets 
Mic 7:6 LXX: it vidg Arıuale, matépa, Buyarnp émavacthoetat Ent Thy 
unrepa atc 
MT: FARI nap na a8 93m Ja ° 

The two clauses in Mic are compressed into one with the use of 
téxva to include “son” and “daughter” and xoveig to include 
“father” and “mother.” The verb and the preposition are chosen 
from the second clause and agree with the LXX. Notably, when in 
10:35 Mt quotes Mic 7:6 independently from Mk, he departs from 
the LXX in the use of xara and at other points. 
Mt 12: 4;Mk2: 26; Lk6: 4; I Sam 21:6 LXX: toù &proug tHe mpobécews 


I Sam 21:6 MT: Vp (and apn ano, for which the LXX has Zero 700 
Tpoowrou [v. 7]) 


The synoptists follow the LXX. 


Mt 13:13 Mk 4:12 Is 6:9 LXX MT 
Ar PAenovres tva. BAerovres &xofj &xobocete YTV 19 DU 
où BAérouctv BAérwow xal xal ob ui wan ON 
un wou 
xal d&xovovtes xai dxobovveG cuvi]te T 81 
00% QXOUQUOLV axovWaw xal xal DAémovteg 
ovdé avvtovaty LY ovvidot BAéverte WIN PN 
(hrote xal od LY 
ETLOTPEIWOLV lönre 
xal doen 
Ú TO) 


Mt 13:13 tva BA. un BAénwow x. a. Uh dxobowow xal un cvvdow D(®) r al it 
syrsin, eur Ir: + unmote émtotpépwow D(@)f13 1 pe it syrsin, cur (= assimila- 
tion to Mk) 
Lk 8:10: fva BAenovres u? BAérwow xal &xobovveg uq ovVvEdoty 
BrAErwow] wow DWpc (= assimilation to Mk) 

Cf. Jn 9: 39; 12: 40. 


Mt changes Mk's tva to örı, a change which at first glance looks 
like the softening of a harsh doctrine.! However, the expansion of 


of A. Pallis that the original reading in Mt was éppnypévor (‘‘mauled”’; so 
Cod. M). See his Notes on St Mk and St Mt (Oxford, 1932), 77. 

1 For a survey of the literature on this problem, see M. Hermaniuk, La 
parabole evangélique (Louvain, 1947), 1-32. Although in Jewish thought the 
ideas of consequence and purpose became partially fused—so that Mt’s örı 
is justified— yet the telic idea was not lost (see K. L. Schmidt, TZ, 1 [1945], 
1-17; C. F. D. Moule, An Idiom Book of NT Greek (Cambridge, 1953], 143; 
E. F. Sutcliffe, Biblica, 35 [1954], 320-327; F. Hesse, Das Verstockungsproblem 


Suppl, to Novum Test., XVIII 3 
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the allusion to Is into a further direct quotation in which the hard- 
ness of the people’s hearts fulfils the divine decree hardly softens 
the thought. According to Mt, God's decree and human guilt are a 
unity! + Furthermore, Mt retains the thought of purpose in verse 
IIb: Exetvorg de oÓ Sédotar.2 And dotis dé odx Eyer, xai 6 Eyer toU oecat 
am’ adroü. dud totto Ev napaßorais adtotg AZAD, ... (Vv. I2b, 13a) is 
fully as strong as Mk’s tva, for in this statement the judicial hard- 
ening is deepened and made irrevocable. The Matthaean form 
brings into clearer relief the guilt of the people, but in no such way 
as to mitigate the divine activity of judgment on the whole and 
salvation for the remnant. Rather, in the Matthaean form the 
judicial sentence of blindness is seen as already beginning to work 
itself out.* Mt has correctly perceived that the parables veiled the 
truth to give room for the exercise of faith and to make final the 
obduracy of the unbelieving.’ 


im AT [Berlin, 1955], 64f.). Especially with wamote, iva must keep much of its 
telic force. Conversely, with tva, unnore cannot be weakened into a cautious 
assertion (‘if perhaps’’—see J. H. Moulton, op. cit., I, 188) or into an excep- 
tive clause, which would result in a ‘‘Satz... zum wildesten Ja-Nein’’ (A. 
Jülicher, Die Gletchnisveden Jesu? Tübingen, 1910], 131). The same must be 
said concerning J. Jeremias' attempt on the basis of rabbinic interpretation 
to soften 897 in the Targum into the meaning “unless” (The Parables of 
Jesus [London, 1954], 15). Only if this latter view is adopted can Mk's 
agreement with the Targum (and OT Pesh) be utilized to soften the Marcan 
statement. 

T. W. Manson's view that Mk has misinterpreted an Aramaic relative 7 
as a final T (The Teaching of Jesus? [Cambridge, 1951], 761f.) would have 
Jesus describing those who did not understand the parables, rather than 
answering the question why he spoke in parables (see T. A. Burkill, NovTest, 
I [1956], 260f.). A mistranslation of 7 is not likely (see D. K. Andrews, JBL, 
66 [1947], 26, 33, 39, 41; E. Ullendorff, NTS, 2[1955/56], 50f.), nor is a 
deliberate misinterpretation, unless one is prepared to deny the authenticity 
of the many passages in the gospels where Jesus appears as the divider of men. 
With a dependent NYY (uote), T is quite unambiguous (Black, of. cit., 
I54). All such softening interpretations also run up against the Biblical 
connotation of mapaBoAn as an “enigma” (se E. Hoskyns and N. Davey, 
The Riddle of the NT [London, 1958], 133) and J. A. Baird’s analysis of the 
explained und unexplained parables, in which he shows that Jesus did use 
parables to conceal the truth from outsiders and regularly explained the 
parables to his disciples (JBL, 76[1957], 201-207). Much of the difficulty is 
removed if we recognize that the parables had a double function because 
of two classes of hearers. They were designed to puzzle and blind the un- 
believing and, with explanatory help, to illuminate the disciples. 

1 Schniewind, Mt, 162. 

H. Windisch, ZNW, 26 (1927), 208f. 
Michaelis, op. cit., II, 193f. 4 Swete, MR, 73. 
E. Stauffer, TWNT, III, 3281.; T. F. Torrance, SJT, 3 (1950), 303ff. 
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Apart from the necessary change in mood after örı, in which Mt 
is closer to the LXX and Mk to the Hebrew, Mt's only divergence 
from Mk is in abbreviating and smoothing out Mk’s translation 
Greek, which is patterned after the LXX. The vocabulary is the 
same as in Mk, as is also the chiastic order, in relation to the OT 
text, of the expressions containing BAémew and &xobew.! 


Mt 13:32 Lk 13:19 Mk 4:32 Ezek 17:23 LXX MT 
UNO THY UNO THY bys 
OXiXy adtod oxtay adtod paps ty 


LXX Dan 4:9,18 Theod 


TH TETELVA TA TETELU TH TETEIVd TÈ TETELVE a Spvex 
ToU ovpavod TOD oveavod TOD odpavod TOD ovpavod TOU obpavoO 
xal 
XATOKXOLV 
XATACXN- KATEOKNYW- Xxavaoxy-  ÈVÓOOEVOV (v. 9) 
d GeV voðv XATESKTVOVY 
(v. 18) 
Ev TOLG Ev Tolg ev (Dr «à mer. ev Tolg 
XA otc xARd0LG «0r V in Dan XKAKSOLC 
auto avtod adrod 


Dan 4:9, 18 MT: RYW MDS (PJW, v. 18) IT MEI 
Cf. Ps 104 (103): 12; Ezek 31: 6. 


Mk presents a composite allusion? in which the first phrase 
(“under its shade”) agrees with the abbreviated rendering of the 
LXX against the MT (“in the shade of its branches"); and, as 
also in Mt and Lk, the latter part of the statement shows a mixture 
of the LXX (against Theodotion) and Theodotion š (against the 
LXX).* Mt and Lk carry on the quotation in accordance with 
Theodotion, against the LXX. 


1 Only v. 13 is parallel to Mk. For vv. r4f., see below, pp. 116ff. 

2 See Lohmeyer, of. cit., 88, on Mk’s combining of Ezek and Dan. 

3 I am assuming an Ur-Theodotionic translation of Daniel antedating 
the Christian era. See A. Bludau, Die alexandrische Übersetzung des Buches 
Daniel (Freiburg i.B., 1897), 22f.; F. G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical 
Papyri (London, 1933), 15, and Fasc. VII, Ezekiel, Daniel, Esther (London, 
1937), p. x; H. B. Swete, An Introduction to the OT in Greek (Cambridge, 
1914), 423; Karnetzki, 272ff. 

4 To explain Mis agreement with Mk (xatxcxnvotv) against Lk (xateoxn- 
vwoev), S. E. Johnson says Mt conflated Mk with the pure Q form of Lk 


(op. cit., 148). 
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Mt 14:16; Mk 6:37; II Kings 4:42 LXX MT 
Lk 9:13 

ddéte d6te yw 
abroig TQ Aad oy 
Sete xal 122i 
payeiv EodLerwoav 


Lk dueis payetv] irsp B; text rell 


The striking coincidence of the circumstances under which the 
commands of Jesus and Elisha were uttered—the hungry crowd, 
the small supply of food, the surprised question of the servant and 
the disciples, the multiplication of the loaves, and the super- 
abundance with some left over—suggests that Jesus’ choice of 
these particular words was a conscious allusion to this OT passage.! 
In his mouth the expression is somewhat abridged, in «brots for 
a Aaw and in the omission of x«t. The NT goes against the LXX 
in the emphatic ouete and in its telic infinitive payetv for the final 
waw with Yox. In this latter construction the NT may be influenced 
by extra-Biblical usage, for Schlatter cites three rabbinical passages 


where the same terminology, “Give to... to eat,” occurs.? 
Mt 17:5 Mk 9:7 Lk 9: 35 II Pet 1:17 
oUTÓG ÉOTLV oÚróç or ` OUTÓG ÉOTLV 6 ulóg pov 
6 uldg ov 6 vulóc Lov 6 ulóç pov 6 QYATNTÓG pou 
Ó QYATNTÓG Oayanyntdg 6 ÈxAEAEYÉVOG OŬTÓG éotiv 
èy à ele ôv Gro 
c006x7c« evddxnoa 
LXX Dt 18:15 MT 
XXOVETE GXOUETE avTOU AUTOD PON 
gro auto axovete &xobcec0e .TIAUN 
Some MSS in Mt and Mk  &àoexevuévog II Pet vids... 


have transposed dxobere 
and adtot in conformity 
to the LXX. 


PUN Bbc] éxrAextdg © frit; 
&yanntós ADW 113 28 pl 
lat Moon Cl¢; + ¿v à 
nvdsdxynoa DY 544pcd 
(These variants are paral- 
lel influence from Is 42: 1 
LXX [éexTóg] and the 
baptismal narrative.) 


For texts of Ps 2: 7 and Is 42: 1, see above, p. 29. 


Zort B] obtdc 
éotiv Ó vulóg XTA. 


NApllat ç 


The omission of ëv à ebööxnoa by Mk means he alludes only to 


1 Cf. McNeile, Mt, 214. 


? Op. cit, 464: MDOT MY yan (Jer. Berak. 11b); NWA Na mo Yam 
(R. to Pred. 10.19); wpa vm np YD Wan 15 "in (Tanch. "YU 10.28). 
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Ps 2:7 and Dt 18:15. Though Lk shares this omission, his éxAcAcypévoc 
betrays influence from éxAextdéc in Is 42:1 LXX. Thus, the versions 
of Mt and Lk independently and differently allude to Is 42:1, Lk in 
(partial!) agreement with the rendering of the LXX, Mt in dis- 
agreement. 

The present tense of d&xovete in the gospels departs from the 
LXX, as does also the chiastic order of the last two words (except 
Lk, who conforms to the LXX?). Lk has followed throughout a 
different, more Hellenized tradition. Mt has expanded the shorter 
Marcan form with a phrase from the baptismal voice, just as he had 
altered the baptismal voice with the odtog of the declaration here. 
But note that II Pet supports Mt in the insertion—as an independent 
witness, for cig 6v and éyo rule out dependence on the Matthaean 
account. Odrogis directed to the disciples. The word order is changed 
from that of Ps 2:7 LXX. ʻO ayanyrtég stems from the Targum to 
Ps 2:7, and Mt's èv à evddxynou renders the Hebrew of Is 42:1 in- 
dependently from the LXX. See above, pp. 31Í. 


Mt 17: 11: 'HAMag uév Épyevat xal drmoxataothnocer návta 

Mk 9:12: 'HAac pév Ad medtov dmoxabioraver návta 

Mal 3: 23, 24 LXX: xal ob ¿YO drooteiiw byiv Hlav . . . 66 &roxatyothoet 
xagp8tav TATOOS XTA. 

MT: + MIR 25 zum e mos ni 025 nov sis mn 


Mk's choice of &noxadıoraveı for awn shows dependence on the 
LXX, but the form itself deviates from the LXX. Mt's anoxatac- 
thoet conforms to the LXX exactly, but may be motivated more by 
a desire to make clear the futurity of Elijah’s ministry of restoration. 


Mt 19:7 Mk 10:4 Dt 24:1 LXX MT 

Sodvae BıßAtov ypadeı acf m» an» 

BıßAtov Aroctaolou BıßAlov 750 

aTOaTAGLOU ypadaı atootactou nn > 
xai Swoer UV) 
ele TAG mTa 
yelpag atio 

xat dT0A000 xai Gool xai étamooteAel new 

GOTT GTI 

aot?» BCpm ç] èx ing olxiac avtod "an 


om NDOal 


1 Why Lk should not have written ó éxAextdéc is puzzling. Is he unconscious 
of the allusion to Is 42? Or is an emphasis on the thought of the perfect 
participle intended ? 

2 So Creed, op. cit., 135. 
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By placing dSotva: before BıßAtov &rootactov, Mt has smoothed out 
the emphatic order of Mk and conformed to the order in the OT 
text. On the other hand, whereas Mk drew on the verb “write,” 
with which ßıßAlov &nootactov is construed in Dt, Mt has reached 
into the next clause in Dt for the verb "give." In both gospels the 
more technical amodtoa replaces E&arooretet of the LX X. Although 
the reading «örnv in Mt may be suspected of assimilation to the 
OT text or may be a purely stylistic improvement, the lack of im- 
portant evidence for «örnv as a variant reading in Mk? makes it 
more probable that the omission is due to harmonization with Mk. 
(Note the presence of the harmonistically corrupted Cod. D among 
supporters of the omission.) Otherwise, we should have expected 
the same stylistic improvement or assimilation to the OT in many 
more Marcan MSS of importance. If then «óc» be accepted as 
genuine, Mt has carried the quotation one word further than Mk. 


Mt 19:26 Mk 10:27 Lk 18:27 Gen 18:14 LXX MT 
TAP TANTO ra (&úvaTta 
de Y&p rap& 
0c avdpwrorg) 

Suvata Suvata un advvatet RYDT 
TANTO Td nap Tc. 
Ouva tá TQ Dei zéi Qed) TQ Qed) mim 

EOTLY gua; 37 

Te. SUV. tõ om BOpc mapa] om Luc (75) 
trsp Npc mavta. . . Ve] (&oxw) tõ Ved] xuptc 911bw 

nap dt tH eğ bhua] py näv Luc (75)C 


dSuvaté6v DitCl 


Some MSS in Mt and Mk add 
Eorıv as a Stylistic improvement. 


Lk 1: 37: ovx a&dvvathoe, mapa tod Beod næv fhua 
100 Deo BN? Dpc] «à den COP! c 

Cf. Job 42:2; Zech 8:6. 

At first glance the Western reading in Mk looks attractive 
because of its distinctiveness and brevity. However, the unusualness 
of map& with the dative in the sense required here? demands a 
clearer allusion to the LXX of Gen 18:14 than the Western text 
would give. The Lucan word order and use of the definite article 
with des point to dependence on Mk * rather than on a Q or Ur- 


1 Only N and syrsin have avrhy in Mk. 

2 J. Wellhausen favors this reading (Mk [Berlin, 1903], 87). 

3 See A. Fridrichsen, Symbolae Osloenses, 14 (1935), 44-46. 

4 The omission of +4 by BOfc in Mk must be considered a stylistic change 
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Matthaean form. Yet Lucan dependence on Mk precludes the 
originality of the Western text in Mk, from which the Lucan word 
order and plural uvat could not derive. The similarity of the 
Western text to Mt suggests harmonistic (Tatianic?) influence. Mk, 
then, as well as Mt and Lk, contains a clear verbal reminiscence of 
Gen 18:14, 

Il«p& with the dative in the sense “for” or “with” is unique, so 
that dependence on the LXX is slavish at this point.! But in oppo- 
sition to the LX X, Mt and Mk use the neuter form ravra in place 
of the awkward ñua to render the indefinite 127.2 This under- 
standing of 127 as a thing or matter rather than as a spoken word 
agrees with the OT Pesh (Xmas) and may draw on a common 
exegetical tradition. 

By blending the two statements regarding the impossible and the 
possible Lk sacrifices x&vv« and close verbal resemblance to Gen 
18:14. To compensate for the loss of emphasis on and Dech by his 
dropping the Marcan ¿ÀX od xao& Bew Mt places the phrase in the 
emphatic first position. Mt also omits the definite article with 
Qe in opposition to Mk and the LXX. 


Mt 20:28; Mk 10: 45 Is 53: Io MT LXX 

xal ovar own ON I? égav Zäre 

THY puyhy adtod WD) III ġ boyy duöv (öberau 
orépuaæ waxedBtov) 

AbTpov DS II rept &uaprtiac 

Avri TOMY (vv. rif.) ma? TOAA@V (v. 12) 


The thrice-repeated ''his soul" in Is 53:10-12 and the peculiar 
designation "ohh Dam demonstrate that Mt and Mk do indeed 
allude to Is 53:10.* The NT Sodva for ow shows reminiscence of 


or assimilation to Mt. The presence of the article in Lk justifies its inclusion 
in the Marcan text. 

! Fridrichsen thinks the LXX, although it does not substitute 'heaven" 
for the divine name, goes a step in that direction by using mapa và Bed for 
the divine sphere (= £v obeavé) as opposed to the earthly, human sphere (loc. 
cit.; cf. Field, Notes, 46f.). Contrast the Hebraistic nap& tot 0co0 in Lk 1: 37, 
where otherwise the correspondence with the LXX (esp. Luc—räv ñua) is 
close. Cf. P. Winter, NTS, 1 (1954/55), 115; D. Tabachovitz, Die Septuaginta 
u. das NT (Lund, 1956), 88f. 

2 Cf. Torrey, op. cit., 73. On the uses and renderings of NIT, see G. Bertram, 
Theologische Rundschau, 10 (1938), 153. 

3 Roman numerals indicate the order in the OT text. 

4 See H. W. Wolff, Jesaja 53 im Urchristentum? (Berlin, 1952), 62, and 
R. H. Fuller, The Mission and Achievement of Jesus (London, 1954), 56f., 
who notes in Mk 8: 31; 9: 12 further allusions to Is 53, based on non-Septua- 
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the LXX; but the NT saying is based on an entirely different 
understanding of the OT passage, as is evident from the LX X's 
¿zv with the subjunctive and the second person plural of the verb 
and of the possessive pronoun. Autpov may or may not be considered 
a loose rendering of owx.? Even if not, the non-Septuagintal charac- 
ter of this allusive quotation is beyond doubt. 


Mt 21: 9, eic. 


The only constant is ebaoynuévog . . . xuplou, in which NT = LXX 
= MT.? Mt omits all reference to a "king" or "kingdom'—very 
noteworthily in view of the kingdom-motif throughout the first 
gospel—and refers rather to z<@ uà A«vt8. Mk repeats evAoynuévoc and 
refers to 7? épyouévyn BacU ela tod matedg fluv Aavid. 

Lk, as might be expected, stands farthest from the circle of 
Jewish thought in rejecting @oavwe and any reference to David 
(Mt, Mk) or Israel (Jn). Instead, he inserts ó Boouäenc after ó 
£oxóuevoc as an explanatory gloss (omitted, however, in Lk 13:35). 
jn adds to the blessing a reference to ó Bactrebs tod "Iopand, which 
stands between Lk's complete rejection of Jewish terminology 
and the typically Jewish terminology of Mt and Mk. 

Mt and Mk agree in a final woavvd èv tots Öbloroıc. But Lk, having 
rejected óc«vv& as unintelligible to a Gentile reader, falls back on 
the words of the angelic song in the Nativity, ðóčæ ev victors 
De® xal ext YT elpnvn (Lk 2:14); only he has transposed 36£« and 
eloyvy and supplied the latter with a phrase parallel to ev byicrorc, 


gintal renderings of the Hebrew. Against Hooker (op. cit., 74ff.) and C. K. 
Barrett (in NT Essays [T. W. Manson Memorial Volume; Manchester, 1959], 
4ff.), who are able to minimize the individual points of verbal parallelism, 
but cannot account for the whole. Barrett’s argument is further blunted by 
his confining his criticisms largely to the parallel with verse 12 in Is 53. 

1 See Karnetzki, 223; Wolff, op. cit., 62. There is weight in the objection 
of Hooker and Barrett that AWN means sacrificial repayment, but that 
Abrpov means redemption by purchase. Nevertheless, the idea of payment is 
inherent in both words; and by virtue of its being applied to Jesus’ redemp- 
tive death, the root Aurp- gains a sacrificial connotation in the NT. 

2 Swete (Mk, 256) and Cranfield (Mk, 351) claim that the Hebrew accents 
show MIN? OWA to be connected with TMA, not with N37 as in the LX X and 
the NT. However, most OT scholars render in accordance with the syntax 
of the LXX. So F. Delitzsch, Ps (London, 1887-89), III, 207; H. Schmidt, 
ZAW, 40 (1922), 3; W. O. E. Oesterley, Ps (London, 1939), II, 482; A. 
Weiser, Ps (Göttingen, 1950), 480; W. F. Albright, in Interpretationes ad 
Vetus Testamentum | Pevtinentes (Mowinckel Festschrift; Oslo, 1955), 9; 
H.-J. Kraus, Ps (Neukirchen Kreis Moers, 1958-), 801. 
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AI 


Mt 21:9 Mk 11:9, Io Lk 19: 38 Mt 23: 39; jn 12: 13 
Lk 13:35 
DOAVVE Moavva DOKVA 
tQ vid Aavld 
EVAOYNLEVOG evrAoynUEVoG evAOYHUEVOG  EebADYHUEVOG euAOYNUEVOG 
ó Epxöuevog 6 épyóu.evog 6 épxÓuevog ó Epyöh.evog ó Epxönevog 
ó Baoireds 
Ev Övöuarı Ev ÒVÓLATI Ev ÖVöuarı Ev ÖVöuaTı Ev Övöuarı 
xupiou xupiou xuplou xuplou xupíou 
vol ó Bac- 
Aede TOU ` 
'IopaA 
edroynuevy 
h Epxonevn 
Pactrela tod 
TATOOS DU ON 
Aautd 
(OX Ev Moavva ev Ev obpavó 
Toig bblaross rots bbiorois elonvyn xal ðóča 


ev bdblorots 


Variant readings in Mk and 

Lk show parallel influence 

and influence from liturgical 

usage. 
Ps 118 (117): 25, 26 LXX: cócov 8h... evdAoynuevosg ó épyóuevog Ev óvóuat 
xuplou 
MT: mm OWA NAA T2 N WIN 


viz., èv obpevü—again as an explanatory gloss for the benefit of 
Gentile readers who might not understand Odtocotc. 

The main questions concern @oavva,? in which, of course, the 
NT departs from the LXX and from the original petitionary sense 
of the Hebrew. Specifically, had óàocavv& become a cry of praise 
before the Triumphal Entry, or does the NT present a misunder- 
standing and Christian adaptation of an original cry for help? On 
one side it is argued that the Matthaean dative following aoaw« 
mistakes @oavva as a shout of praise; 2 whereas @oavve alone or in 


! On the shortened form Ni YU", see G. Dalman, The Words of Jesus 
(Edinburgh, 1902), 221. 

2 Ibid. Torrey charges Mt with mistaking an Aramaic ” of direct object 
before “Son of David" for a Y of indirect object (op. cit., 77 f.; cf. also C. T. 
Wood, ET, 52[1940/41], 357). However, J. Jeremias has shown from Mt 
22:37 that Mt had a Semitic mother-tongue and therefore could not have 
misunderstood moavwa in this way (ZNW, 50 [1959], 270-274). (Jeremias' 
argument need not rest on 22: 37 alone!) The intransitive use of N1 au 
in the Ps lends itself to use with an indirect object, once the word has changed 
to an exclamation of praise. 12» would be a direct object only if Hosanna 
had not yet taken the exclamatory meaning. A further possibility exists 
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construction with èv tots olteroc really was a suppliant cry to! 
or for ? Jesus as Messiah, or a challenge for Jesus to reveal himself 
in an act of Messianic power and glory, or a prayer to God [6] 
ev tolc bbloroug.4 Other conjectures have also been made.’ 

On the other side, good evidence exists that &caævva from before 
NT times had an exclamatory and laudatory signification. The 
Matthaean tradition is not to be rejected out of hand. By bringing 
into connection the Song ot the Nativity, 36&& èv Olloecote (dei... .), 
Lk independently attests the Matthaean understanding as very 
primitive. If the construing of doavw« with èv «oig Olloroc be 
original—and Mk has it—it is probable that the prepositional 
phrase stems from Ps 148:1,? where the connotation of praise is 
clear (nnn maan. —afvere abtdov èv vois úbiorois). The ascription 
of cwtypiæ to God and to the Lamb (Rev 7:10) shows how easily 
the idea of salvation can become associated with praise.® The 
absence of the root yw in Aramaic,® Jewish liturgical use of 


that the crowd consisted of Greek-speaking Galilean pilgrims who shouted 
just as recorded in Mt—in Greek. Cf. below, pp. 174ff. 

Stendahl sees the influx of a Christian liturgical hymn (p. 65). Cf 
H. Köster, who thinks the evangelists lifted àcavv& out of the Did. 10:6 
(Synoptische Überlieferung bei dem apostolischen Vätern [Texte u. Unter- 
suchungen, 5. Reihe, Bd. ro; Berlin, 1957], 196ff.). Cf. also Swete, Mk, 236; 
C. Schmidt, ZNW, 24 (1923), 97f.; F. Herklotz, BZ, 18 (1929), 39; J.-P. 
Audet, La Didaché (Paris, 1958), 62-67, 420-425. 

1 So Merx, op. cit., II, 132f.; E. Werner, JBL, 65 (1946), 112ff. 

° Gould, op. cit., 208f. 

3 K. Schubert, The Dead Sea Community (London, 1959), 133f.; J.S. 
Kennard, Jr., JBL, 67 (1948), 175f. 

4 So Acta Pilai i. 3,4 (c&cov 8H, ó ev tote blotowg); also some older 
commentators, cited in Meyer, op. cit., 61. 

5 F. C. Burkitt con jectures the original words behind the gospel tradition 
were NOY Nivwin, “Hosanna upwards!" or “Up with your wands!” 
(JTS, 17[1916], 144). E.F. F. Bishop thinks Hosanna originally was 
31 3DH = “Our strength (isi in the Son of David)” (ET, 53 [1941/42], 212- 214). 
G. Klein supposes ëv tote bdlototg arose from reading O12 for MNI in 
Ps 118: 25 (ZNW, 2 [1901], 345f.). T. K. Cheyne derives Hosanna from 
NIWY (“our strength’’), shouted by the children in connection with Ps 8: 3 
(Hebrew, 19), which was quoted by Jesus (Mt 21:16) (Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, II, 2117ff.). 

6 A later witness to this tradition is Clement of Alexandria, who explains 
Hosanna as dig xal S6ba xal alvog wed’ Inernplas tH xuplo (Paed. i. 5 [MPG 
VIII, 264]). 

7 Cf. Dalman, loc. cit. Dalman thinks the evangelists added this phrase 
But if they could add it, why not the crowd? 

8 Cf. J. Cooper, HDCG, I, 750. 

? P. Joüon, L'évangile de notre-seigneur Jésus Christ (Paris, 1930), 128; 
J. Jeremias, ZNW, 50 (1959), 274. 
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Ni ywin,? and the use of the word to designate the seventh day of the 
Feast of Tabernacles 2 deprived it of the original supplicatory intent 
and facilitated its festive use. That the Hallel had come not to be 
restricted to the Feast of Tabernacles ? confirms that this is exactly 
what happened. The Targum II to Esther 3:8 puts in Haman’s 
mouth the observation that at the Feast of Tabernacles the Jews 
“rejoice and go around with the Hosannas [lulabs] and jump and 
spring like kids.” I Macc 13:50 ff. tells of a joyful feast celebrated 
under Simon with ritual borrowed from the Feast of Tabernacles: 
nero. alvecews xal Batwv xal Ev xiang xal Ev xuuBarAoig vol ev vaßAcız 
xal Ev Dune xat Ev WÙ... Her Eebppocobvng.* No reason exists, 
then, to deny that the change from a cry for help to a cry of praise 
took place before the Christian era.® 

Lk's assimilation to the Song of the Nativity favors the view 
that èv tote übtoroıg has reference to the praise of heavenly beings. 
The idea that angels echo the praise of human beings is not un- 
familiar in Judaism.® 


Mt 21: 33 Mk 12:1 Lk 20:9 Is 5:2 LXX MT 
ELDÜTEUGEV AUTEABVO. ..  ÈQÚTEVOEV x. EPUTEVEA II Wyo" 
&pTeAQva x.  ÈQÚTELOEV X. — Gu meAQva AUTEIOV.. p? 
SP pov AUTO  TeptéOmnxev X. PEAY POV I Inbpon 
Tepıeßnxev OPAYUÒV neptéðnxa ... 

x, &puev x. &puřev X. TPOANVLOV IV AR" 2n 
£v at ANVOV bmoAAVLOV devea Ev ÙT 13 ASN 
X. WKOÖOUNGEV x. MxOdOLNGEV x. QxoSóumoa IH D" 
múpYov? TUPYOV TÜpyov... Kal? 


1 On the impressive ceremony in which Ps 118 and Hosanna figured, see 
A. Edersheim, The Temple: Its Ministry and Services (London, n.d.), 191-193; 
J. Jeremias, ATTEAOX, 2 (1926), 100-105; idem, ZNW, 50 (1959), 273. 

? Lev., R. 27.2; Sukka 4, 5. 

3 Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT (München, 1922-28), I, 845ff.; 
H. Bornhäuser (ed.), Sukka (Berlin, 1935), 106. See further E. Lohse, 
NovTest, 6 (1963), 114-116. 

4 Cf. Kennard, loc. cit. 

5 E. Werner’s argument that Mt's dative requires in the Hebrew a 
vocative for the person addressed and an accusative for the person 
to be helped completely misses that the dative implies a new meaning for 
Hosanna (of. cit., 100). 

6 See the Targum to Ps 148: 1f.; and Bab. Chullin 91b, quoted by Werner, 
tbid., rof, 

? According to Pallis, mipyov denotes a country villa with an upper story, 
underneath which is a winepress (op. cit., 41). If so, Mt and Mk may transpose 
the clauses in order to put the digging of the press before the building of the 
superstructure. 
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Since Jesus speaks this parable upon entering the Temple, it is 
probable he had in mind the Targumic interpretation of the tower 
as the Temple. 

Lk shows little concern with the OT parallel. The difference 
between duneröva (“vineyard”) in the NT and äurerov (“vine”) 
in the LXX is not significant, for in Is the “vine” is planted in the 
"vineyard." ! The NT compresses the parable, so that the owner 
plants the vineyard. The clauses have been chosen from the OT 
passage without regard to order.? 

NT, LXX, OT Peshitta, and Vulgate agree in understanding 
app (piel: “to gather out stones”) as meaning “to build a (stone) 
fence" around the vineyard. This does not anticipate the nsw» of 
verse 5, for that word means “a hedge of thorns." Rather, it is 
supposed that the stones gathered from the field the farmer would 
use for a fence.? 


Mt Mk LXX MT 

Anvov 4 bToAHvLo 5 TEPOATVLOV ap 

(winepress) (vat below the (ambiguous) (vat; secondarily, 
winepress—so Aq, the winepress) 
Sym) 


Ilpornvıov (only here in the LXX) would have been suitable. 
“Yroinviov (Mk) stands closest to ap’. But Mt's Anvov is not neces- 
sarily incorrect, because the words were sometimes used by meton- 
ymy for the whole press.? Though Mt does not conform Mk's 
drroANviov to the LXX, he does carry the quotation a single phrase 
further with èv «òt&. The differences in word order have to do with 
emphatic style. 

Thus, in its text-form this quotation is primarily Septuagintal. 
But the occasion of its use makes probable a contact with the 
Targum. 


1 Seeligman rejects &umeAov in the LX X as secondary, because no fewer 
than seven times in these verses the entire textual tradition uses dureA@v 
(op. cit., 33). 

? For Targumic precedent in changing the order of phrases and clauses, 
see Baumstark, op. cit., 3121. 

3 On the influx of Egyptian agricultural methods into the LX X's trans- 
lation, see J. Ziegler, Untersuchungen zur Septuaginta des Buches Is, 179. 

* In the LXX chiefly for M, less correctly, for 2”. 

5 Always for 2p" in the LXX. 

6 See A. R. S. Kennedy, Encyclopaedia Biblica, IV, 5311ff. 
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Mt 22:24 Mk 12:19 Lk20:28 Dt25:5LXX MT Gen 38:8LXX 
EAV TLC idv TLVvOG av TLVOG éav è xatou- 130" "5 
ASEAPOG ASEAPOG Nä &derqol IM OTN 
Arodavn Arodavy xal drrodavn ent TO add, 
Xa ca ALT Exwv Yuvat- xal drrodavy nao 
Yuovaixa xal xa xa«iootoG elo šË adtav Qna INN 
onépua dé 
un yov u? don uh adr... — += 39 8 1m 
TEKVOL TEXVOV &texvog D 6 &dEAMOG von PID 
TOU dvëpéc, . . 
emvyauBpevoet tva AdBN tva AABN Anuıberau nnpo yauBpevoaur 
6 aderpdc 6 dderpdg 6 adedndg = adTHV ExuTa 
avtod Thy avtoD TAY adtOD THY yuvatxa MWR? 15 
rue No avtod  Yuvaixa vol yovatxa xal QUTHV 
xai dvaoınosı eavacthnon kavaothon x. dvdorn- 
OTE LO, orrepua onéoua Gov orépu.a 
TQ d&BeEAQO Ta àÓsgApQ TO) dëm TH QEA 
a oco0 gro euro cou 
yapßp. A] 
érvyauo. 
Luc (75) 


The use of «éxvov by the synoptists avoids the inexact onépua of 
the LXX and correctly renders the Hebrew 73.1 Mk’s collective 
singular is closer to the MT than Mt's somewhat freer plural. All 
three synoptists differ from one another and from the LXX in the 
rendering of "3 PX (12), &pfj (Mk) being foreign to the OT text,” but 
un éywv (Mt) and &vexvoc 3; (Lk) being very idiomatic translations. 

By introducing émuyapBoevoe:, Mt crosses over to Gen 38:8 one 
step before Mk and Lk. Note Mt’s agreement with Lucian in the 
compound form of the verb. On the other hand, Mt rejects the 
compound form &&avaoınan in Mk and Lk for the simplex form of 
the LXX (though Mt may be motivated more by stylistic 
preference 3). 


1 OT commentators differ on the force of Ja in Dt 25:5. S. R. Driver 
maintains the word means a male son (Dt [ICC; Edinburgh, 1895] 282). 
C. F. Keil has the better of the argument, however, for he points out that 
according to Num 27: 4ff. the perpetuation of the house and name could 
be ensured through a daughter. Thus, the LXX, Vg, Josephus (Art. IV. viii. 
23), NT, and rabbis correctly interpret Ja to mean a child of either sex (Keil 
and Delitzsch, Biblical Commentary on the OT [Edinburgh, 1865], III, 422). 

2 The Hebrew construction is possessive, containing no thought of 
"leaving," though Mk's may be considered a loose translation. 

3 Cf. J. H. Moulton, The Expositor, 7, 7th Series (1909), 41i1f. 


MT 


OD 


opm 
y"! 
Tni» 
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Mt 24: 6a: werdnoete 8& &xovetv ToA&uoug xai &xo&c noreuwv óp&ve un Bpoeiode 
Mk 13: 7: ötav de d&xobonte roAépouc xal &xo&c "oho, ur Bpoeiode. 
Lk 21:9: örav de a&xovonte moAguous xal axatactactac, un mronOAtE 
rrondnte] eobfägrce Ddq 
Dan 11:44 Theod: xal dxoat xal orovdal tapa&ovow adtdv 
LXX: xal dxon tapaber adtév 
MT: an: nipa 

The whole context in Dan has to do with wars. The plural of 
&xoN) in the sense of “rumors” is rare.! Lk rejects the word and 
consequently moves away from the OT phraseology. In this word, 
therefore, and in the compound form of the expression the Theodo- 
tionic text is reflected (but not the LXX). However, the synoptics 
reject the other member of the doublet-rendering in Theodotion, 
omovdat, in favor of moAguoug. The exhortation un Bpoetode stands in 
contrast with the troubling of the king of the north. Here the NT 
renders “na independently from the LXX and Theodotion.? 
Mt 24: 6b; Mk 13:7; Rev 1: 1; 4:1; 22:6: & [om Mt, Mk] dei yao [om Mk, 
Rev] yevéobar 
Lk 21:9: dei yap «abra Yeveodaı medtov 
Dan 2:28 Theod, LXX: & Set yevéoOar (én’ £oyXvov 16v huepõv) 
MT: (pm nants) ino *1 mp 

The idea of necessity (Set) is an advance on the simple future of 
the MT, so that there is close dependence on the Greek OT text.? 


Mt 24:7; Mk 13:8|Is 19:2 LXX MT II Chron 15:6 MT 
Lk 21:10 LXX 
eyepOqnoetat xal + D00) 
Y&p emevyepOnoovtar... vee Yonom 
x«i roAeufost... xal roAeunoeı in 
£0voq TÓALG YY eBbvoc "nn 
èni Ovog Eet mÓAwW TYI mods š0voç "3 
xai xal xal 
Bactrela VOLLOG 720020 nóg "S" 
eril eril TPOG 
Bactrciay VOLLOV moons móuv TYI 
-ovtæt] -etat N* (ött 6 Bed Daa >) 
TOALG] pr EreyephN- ELEOTNOEV anon 
cetar ABS (-ovca) AKUTOVG Ev TOT 252 
BAliber) (113 


"EvyeoQacetat in the NT echoes éneyepOjoovta. of the LXX (Is 
19:2), a very free, even incorrect translation of 20 (filpel: “to 


1 See J. C. Hawkins, Horae Synopticae® (Oxford, 1909), 61. 

2 The Lucan rrondfjte is probably due to a special liking for the word. 
Among NT writers only Lk uses it, here and in Lk 12: 4 (P35 700); 24: 37. 

3 T. F. Glasson, ET, 69 (1957/58), 214. 
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cover with armour, to arm [for warfare]’’).1 The synoptics’ retention 
of the two éni’s in the LXX compensates for their discarding the 
prefix &r-. Parallel influence from II Chron 15:6 enters with 
E0voc èri £0voc.? In Bactrcta ¿ml Bactretav the NT gives an independent 
rendering of the Hebrew against the LX X.? 


Mt 24:13 (= 10:22); Dan 12:12, 13 LXX MT 
Mk 13:13 Theod 
LLAXMOLOG LX pto "SUN 
6 8€ bropeivas Ó Órouévov 6 èuuévwv n2nnmn 
x«i e0dcag... x«i ovvader... e gm 
ele téAoq ele ovuvrdéAcrav £l; ovvtéActav p? 
oúÚroç swOHoeTaL (hueo dv) (Hucedv) (in) 


Lk 21:19: èv tH Ómouovñ buddy xtýosoðe tag quy&c budv 

The synoptists follow Theodotion against the LXX in bropéveu, 
a good rendering of n»n in this context.* But Mt and Mk reject 
eig ovvtéretavy (Theod, LX X) in favor of eig téX0g in spite of the fact 
ovvreileıa occurs in the introductory question to the Olivet Dis- 
course (Mt 24:3; Mk 13:14). 

The OT context does not settle the perplexing question whether 
we should punctuate with a comma after téAo¢g and translate 
"unto the end," or after bmoueivag and translate “at the end”; for 
in Dan 12:13 yp» occurs twice, once in the sense of coming “to the 
end" and once in the sense of standing in one's lot “at the end.” 


Mt 24:152 Mk 13:14 Dan 12:11 LXX MT 
cé BdeAuyua 16 BSEAVY LE tò PdéddAvY LM s | Glued 
TÅG EPHUMCEWS TÅG épquoctoq THG épnuocsog Dnw 
Dan 9:27 LXX MT 
Theod 
. EOTOG EV EOTYXOTA ent tò lepóv "12 oy 
TOTO Grilo Omou ov det 
9:27] 
£oröc] tothe DO pm ç mip Dora 
(Attic form of nt. ptcp.) 1 MS Ken 


Dan 12:11 Theod: BóéAuyue genudoews (Cod. A assimilates to the LXX.) 
Dan 9:27 LXX Theod: Bëé)AuYyue vOv gonudcewv MT: DAVY D’SIPV 
Dan 11:31 LXX: PddaAvypa éonudcews MT: Daun Tag 
Theod: BëCurug Npavıouevov 


1 See Ottley, op. cit., II, 198. 

2 The bringing in of II Chron 15: 6 was facilitated by the reference in that 
verse to ÖAlder, a major theme in the Olivet Discourse. But note also that 
the passages are combined in IV Esdras 13: 31. 


3 Nouds (LXX) reflects the administrative districts in Ptolemaic Egypt. 
See A. Deissmann, Bible Studies (Edinburgh, 1901), 145. 
* Glasson pits Man (“to wait”) against bropévew ("to endure") (op. cit., 
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In tò Bderuyua ths Epnuwoewg Mt and Mk agree only with the LX X 
of Dan 12:11, and this against the masculine participle(s) of 
Dnw.! Dan 12:11 alone is grammatically correct in the MT.? Despite 
the primary importance of Dan 9:27 for the meaning of the ex- 
pression, 12:11 is contextually the more suitable reference so far as 
the gospels are concerned, because allusions to Dan 11:40-12:13 
surround this reference to the abomination of desolation. 

Although Mk adopts égejuwcews from the LXX, the masculine 
participle éornxota shows that his interpretation stems from the 
Hebrew text, specifically, from the masculine participles of Dog 
and possibly from the definite article in Dan 11:31. 

Mt brings the vague óxou op dei of Mk into closer conformity 
with the text of Dan 9:27. His èv téxw &ytæ (= Temple) ‘is verbally 
dissimilar from the LXX and Theodotion, but reveals the same 
understanding of n3» as an elliptical expression referring to a part 


215). However, only the context gives brouwévew the special connotation of 
endurance (missing, e.g., in Lk 2:43; Acts 17:14), and the Danielic context 
gives OH just this connotation of patient, trusting endurance. 

1 The agreement with the LXX and disagreement with the MT may be 
greater yet, if the original sense was “the appalling abomination.” On this 
expression as a contemptuous equivalent of naw YYA (= Zeus Ouranios), 
see E. Nestle, ZAW, 4 (1884), 248; G. R. Beasley-Murray, A Commentary 
on Mark Thirteen (London, 1957), 54f. 

2 In 9:27 a plural noun is construed with a singular participle. But the 
singular noun of the LXX and Theod casts doubt on the MT. In 11:31 the 
article in TU is very odd. See D. Daube, The NT and Rabbinic Judaism 
(London, 1956), 419; B. Rigaux, Biblica, 40 (1959), 675ff. 

3 Ibid., Daube, loc. cit. So also the OT Pesh: N93, "destroyer.'" Cf. II 
Thess 2:4 and the concept of a personal Antichrist. 

4 Térog &yıosg = Temple in the papyri and Josephus. Cf. Is 60:13; II Macc 
1:29; 2:18; 8:17; Acts 6:13; 21:28. See A & G, s.v. vónroc, Ib. B. H. Streeter 
accepts the omission of &orög èv ténw &ylw in syrsin fam 1424, arguing that 
syrsin best represents Mt, the Antiochean gospel (The Four Gospels [London, 
1951], 519f.). However, syrsin is defective in Mt, not even having an equivalent 
for épnu.óoeoc. Nor does Streeter reckon with the Tatianic influence in syrsin 
(see above, p. 9, n. 2). Streeter’s further argument that the lack of a definite 
article with témq@ indicates a careless marginal note has come into the text 
precariously rests on the delicate question of the use of the article in Greek. 
Especially in expressions which have almost gained the force of proper 
nouns, as here, the article is easily omitted (see above, p. 25). In view 
of the verbal differences between Mt and Dan (LXX, Theod) and Mk, 
Streeter’s suggestion of parallel influence does not seem probable. S. G. F. 
Brandon defends the genuineness of the phrase by arguing that Mt is not an 
Antiochean, but an Egyptian gospel, and that the omission of the article 
may indicate Mt, like Josephus, knew the Roman standards were not placed 
in the sanctuary, but in the Temple area (The Fall of Jerusalem? [London, 
1957], 173f., 245f.). 
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of the Temple, and, by metonymy, to the whole Temple—so also 
one MS of Kennicott. Cf. Mt 4: 5 (émt tò nrepuyLov tod lepoü).! 

Mt 24:15b; Mk 13:14: Ó dvaywooxwv voeitw 

Dan 12:10 Theod: xai of vonuoves suvjcovor 


LXX: xai of dravoobuevor mpooéEouotv 
MT: wa? mo»vnm 


Noeivw (“to understand’’—Mt, Mk) alludes to W°3° (“to discern’’), 
for which the LXX and Theodotion have different words. Never- 
theless, the NT may reflect the use of (Si«)voetv in the participial 
forms of the LXX and Theodotion. 

The abundance in the NT contexts of other allusions to this 
section of Dan and the prominence of the masktlim in Qumran 
texts ? favor that this is indeed an allusion to Dan 12 and that the 
exhortation is original to the Olivet Discourse, referring to the 
reader of Dan, not to the reader of the gospel or of a pre-synoptic 
"Little Apocalypse.” 3 Thus the Matthaean insertion tò $10év Ou 
AavımA tod npoghrtov is not incorrect.4 


Mt 24:21 Mk 13:19 Dan 12:1 LXX Theod MT 
gota, yao vÓóve  eEGovTal yap xal Ecco nnm 
al huépat exelvn 7 Xatpóc ny 
éxetvat huépa 
OrAthig Verain ` OX dg Bilbews OX eos ms 
ola où yéyovev ola où yéyovev ola odx ota od yéyovev NY WN 
evyevnOn nnm 
TOLAUTY 
ar’ gp an &pxiic ap’ ov ap’ od nv 
Eyevndnoav yeyevnraı 
XOGLLOV KXTIGEWG ‘AY š0voç "n 
Extioev ó Ocóc 
EWG TOU YUV EwG TOU vOv EWS TAG EWG ToU "TA 
NUEPAG xatpoð nS" 
Exelvng &xelvou NTT 
00d’ ob} un xal od LY 
yevqntar yevynrae 
ov YéYovev] 3v. . Dec 
oÙ% EYEVETO om DOalit ( (= assimilation 
NDOlr xxi ovdjoddé ( to Mt) 
D (Gal) 


* On AD as referring to the Temple, see E. Haupt, Die alttestamentlichen 
Citate in den vier Evangelien (Colberg, 1871), 138f. 

2 CDC 13:7; Manual of Discipline 3:13; 9:18; Hodayoth (Meg. Gen.) 2:50, 
3. See Bruce, op. cit., 551. 

3 Ever since T. Colani (Jésus Christ et les croyances messianiques de son 
temps [Strasbourg, 1864]) this statement has been taken as proof that a 
document, not a speech, lies behind the Olivet Discourse. 

4 Cf. Marxsen, op. cit., 110; Schlatter, op. cit., 704. 


Suppl. to Novum Test., XVIII 4 
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I Macc 9:27: xal éyéveto Die ueváXn Ev tH Iopa, frc obx Eyevero de" De 
TuÉpag oóx plny poar «Toig 
Ex 9:18 LXX: fris tovadty ob yeyovev èv Alyıntw, ap’ Ag huépag Exriorat 
EWG Tfjg fjuépag TAUTIC 
MT: ANY Ty» no an RP OA WD mn Rb WK 
11:6 LXX: See toradty où YEyovev xal Torvt ox Ett mpooteOHoeTar 
MT: non N5 151 nmm NX? v2 WR 

Cf. 9:24; 10:6, 14. 
Joel 2:2 LXX: önorog adt@ od yéyovev &ró tod aldvog xal pet’ adtov od TTPOGTE- 
Onoetat gwo éetdv elg Yevedc Yeveov 
MT: N 11 ^x? TY no» x5 PANN own Jo 77 K $25 

Mt's veräin after OXtdıg shows contact with I Macc 9:27 (cf. Rev 
7:14). Mk's Eoovraı yao at nuégoar éxetvar OAtyug recalls the LXX, 
éxe(v N NYucpa OAtbews, against Theodotion and the MT,! while 
Mt comes closer to the Hebrew ng ny nnm with Eoraı yao Tore 
Oaths (neyaan), yet not in agreement with Theodotion. Ota ov 
YéYovev (Mt, Mk) agrees with Theodotion (Dan 12:1) against the LXX. 

In the circumlocutory ar’ apying xticews hv &xtıoev ó Deéc in Mk, 
the use of xtiGew reveals an influx from the parallel passage Ex 
9:18? in its Septuagintal form (against 70°, "to found"). Mt’s 
shortened form, an’ àpyjc xócpov, may be an idiomatic rendering of 
the Hebrew text in another parallel passage, Joel 2:2 (ayn mi? 
or may show contact with the OT Peshitta of Dan 12:1 (nar m 
bn). “Ewes tod vóv (Mt, Mk) again recalls Ex 9:18, but this time 
is an exact rendering of the Hebrew text against the LXX. O03’ 
(Mk: xai) od uq yevgraı (Mt, Mk) recalls the similar expressions in 
Ex 10:14; 11:6; Joel 2:2 in their Hebrew forms. 


Mt 24:24; Mk 13:22 Dt 13:1-3 LXX MT Old Pal Targ 
Targ Jon 
évepOnoovtar Ev dé &yxoti Don *» 
yao (Mk: 8é) Ev ool Japa 
evddyptotor TPOPHTNHS SOA NPY 2 
xal 7 IN 
Vevdorpopijrau Evurrvialöuevog Dan 
EVUTLVLOV oon 
xal Smoove xal ŠQ cor TOR Uu 
onueta ONLELOV nix 
ueyada (Mk: om) 
xal tépata 3j TÉpaG Dm IN 


Mk tevddéyptotot xat) 
om D 124 1573 dik 
dSaoovotv] tornoovowy DOpca 


1 But Mk’s Semitic idiom may reflect a pointing NY}. See McNeile, Mt, 349. 

2 The assertions concerning the severity of the Egyptian plagues are the 
pattern for Dan 12:1. See Beasley-Murray, op. cit., 78. 

3 VAn’) &pyi; stands for now» in Josh 24:2; Prov8:23;1s63:16, 19L' X X. 
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Mt and Mk show independence from the LXX in éyepOjaovta. If 
the omission of pevðóyptoror xal in the Western text of Mk is to be 
preferred as a Western non-interpolation, Mt has inserted the words 
to correspond in chiastic order to the compound form of the OT 
text. Vevdorpopyta. (Mt, Mk) agrees with Targum Jonathan and 
the newly discovered Old Palestinian Targum against the LXX 
and the MT. The decision between 366ovow (= Mt and Dt LXX MT) 
and movjoovow in Mk is difficult. Aócoucw may be assimilation to 
Mt, Mt having conformed Mk to Dt,! or the Western text has 
replaced the Semitic "give" with “perform.” ? Meyara, added by 
Mt, is a targumic embellishment.? 


Mt 24:29; Mk 13:24 Is 13:10 LXX MT Lk 21:25, 26 

6 TÀtog oxotLoOjoetat Tun xal Esovraı 

oxoTicOjoetat ToU AAlov WAWI  ocnusia èv 
AVATEAAOVTOG UN Mio xal 

xai 7) oednvy vol N EAN n" oem xal 

o) WOEL oo Sacer TY Nb  čotpoç xal 

TO QÉ£YYoG TO MOG INN ëmt týs räe 

AUT ISG «TTG cuvox? &O0vóv 
Is 34:4 LXX MT Ev &mopla 

x«i oi xal TAVTÆ KEN Nxoug Bargoens 

QOTÉPEG Ta Gorpo II ONIY xal oéiou 

TECOŬVTAL ATCO TECELTAL ou" [cf. Is 17:12] 

[Mk: Eoovraı èx] E 

TOU OvEAVOU 

[Mk: + xlrtovtec] yan 

xal al Suvapets I N23 55 al yàp Əuvkueuç 

TOV OUpaVvOV DAWN töv ovpavay 


[Mk: ai Ev tote 
ovpavotc, exc. 
Dal it syr] 
oaAevOjcovtat 


Cf. Joel 3:3, 4. 


oadevOjoovtat 


xai taxnoovta. nácar at uvue TÜV odpavay 
BLuc (in O sub x) (= Hexaplaric addition 4) 


In the first-clause Mt and Mk independently render the Hebrew 


(“the sun wll be darkened [in its going forth]") against the LXX 
(“it will be dark when the sun rises," a legitimate translation). 
In the second clause the use of Sacer for mu (instead of, e.g., Axyureeıv) 


1 So B. Weiss, Mt (Meyer's Commentary®; Göttingen, 1898), 415; T. W. 
Manson, B JRL, 34 (1951/52), 318. 

2 So V. Taylor, op. cit., 516. 

3 On the frequent combination of oqucta and tépata, see S. V. McCasland, 
JBL, 76 (1957), 149ff. 

* See Ottley, op. cit., II, 276. 
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points to dependence upon the LXX. Nevertheless, independence 
is still maintained in that the gospels have peyyog where the LXX 
has pac. 

In the first clause from Is 34:4, the NT agrees with the LXX 
("stars," “fall’’) against the MT (“host,” “fade away”). The idea 
of falling has been introduced from the comparison with the leaves 
of vines and fig trees, which immediately follows in Is 34:4, a 
comparison which may have suggested the parable of the fig tree 
immediately thereafter in the NT context. 

The second clause in Is 34:4 being omitted by the LXX (as well 
as the hexaplaric addition differing from the NT in ««xfovra), 
Mt and Mk present an independent rendering of the Hebrew. The 
idea of shaking (carevOjcovta, in place of ppm, “to melt away") 
may be another extension of the figure of the fig tree. 


Mt 24:30 Mk 13:26; Jn 19: 37 Rev 1:7 Zech 12: ro MT 
Lk 21:27 LXX 
X. TOTE x. xdovtar x. xódovcvat 
xódovtat | ÈT’ abTOV ÈT’ AÙTÒV. .. | 
Tàoat ZL roca al 7] Y7) wave 
pura id oual OVAXG il 
| . ab oual nnbwv» MIDWAY 
THs YAS THs Yo pnawn 2D + 
xal öbovraı x. trte Spovrat — Odovcat xal Beta ` x. &ntQAédov- / I 
£i; 0v... II | AÙTÒV TAC TALTEPOG (LE... 
opOarudc. . . 
Dan 7:13 LXX 
Theod 
TOV viov TOD Tov uërg TOD Qç ulëc wc VLOG 
avdpwrov — &vOporou avOommou; II $&v0pomou : 
épxÓóuevov — épyóuevov Sov Épyecat io dip (Fae. í 
I xal 1800 ! o loù 

èn} Ev META META réi 
TOV vepe- vepedatc TOV VEOEADVY TÜV VEMEADY TOV VEQEAQV 

Adv [Lk: a TOD ovpavod | ge ovpavod 
TOU Ovpavod 
weta Suva- Zech 12: IO at quAa( AQW] 

TES Ara peta Suvawews pr räcaı BXLucC 


xal ëéfnc moris [Lk: post doing] 


TOAANG 


xal 86Ene 


Mk ëv] Ent Dsyrsin 
(= assimilation to Mt) 


1 So Gibson, op. cit., 84. 


d nns 
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Merx and Torrey reject xai téte xdovta.... e as an inter- 
polation from Zech and Rev by a scribe whose eye was caught by 
the close resemblance between xai ödovraı and xoi xddovrar.t How- 
ever, the MSS overwhelmingly support the insertion, and there is 
no reason why én’ abröv should have been omitted from the inter- 
polation. That téte has been shifted from ddovta. (Mk, Lk) to 
xdvovta. (Mt) speaks for the genuineness of the latter, for it is 
unlikely an interpolator would have taken such pains. 

II&oot af ouäal týs Y7j; ? presents a conflation of mnpwnn Y9 and 
yuan. If the text represented in Zech 12:10 by BNLucC is hexa- 
plaric, m&oa. in the NT shows direct recourse to the Hebrew. 
"Obovraı shows independence from the LXX (emißiebovrau). 
Throughout the NT ëAdoevcat takes a third personal object, as also 
in many Hebrew MSS of Zech 12:10, the Didache (16:7), Justin 
(r Apol. Hi) and other early church fathers, the Talmud (Sukka 
V. 52), and early editions of the commentaries of Aben Ezra, 
Rashi, and Kimchi? The MT, which reads the first person, is 
inherently difficult and probably corrupt. The remainder of the 
verse in Zech indicates a third personal object. The thought of 
God himself being pierced is strange, foreign to the context, and 
beyond the limits of legitimate anthropomorphism.* *%x might be 
favored as the more difficult reading. However, because of the 
scribal similarity between yodh and waw an original waw (VYN) 
could easily have dropped out by haplography. 

While Jn and Rev continue to quote Zech, the synoptists transfer 
to Dan 7:13. The individualizing use of the article with “Son of 
man is facilitated by the dropping of ç (5) in the synoptics. 
"Eeyouevov agrees with Theodotion against the LXX. Mis ent 
agrees with the LXX and OT Peshitta (22) against Theodotion 
and Rev 1:7 (werd), and the MT (nv).5 Mt could have used ëv 


! Merx, op.cit., I, 1, pp. 347f£.; Torrey, op. cit., 83. Cf. Beasley-Murray, 
op. cit., 92. Syrsin Or omit. 

? Mt = Rev. Cf. Atkinson, op. cit., 53, concerning the apocalyptist’s 
dependence on the Olivet Discourse. 

3 For the textual evidence, see T. Jansma, in Oudtestamentische Studien 
(Leiden, 1950), VII, 117f.; Mitchell, of. cit., 334. 

* Ibid.; T. W. Manson, BJRL, 34 (1951/52), 330. 

5 Dalman suggests that since it belongs to God alone to ride upon the 
clouds, OY was substituted for an original by (op. cit., 242). But this appears 
to be an overrefinement of the distinction between the prepositions. 
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(Mk, Lk); but his rejection of uerg may be due to a stylistic con- 
sideration, viz., that uerg comes in his very next phrase. ’Ev is a 
free rendering, consonant with the premature breaking off of the 
quotation in Mk and Lk; whereas Mt continues with the genitive 
rop odpavod (—LXX, Theod, MT). The singular vep&iy (Lk) may be 
influenced by vepein in the Lucan account of the ascension (Acts 
1:9), in which a parallel is drawn between the ascension and the 
return of Christ. The final phrase in the synoptics is another tar- 
gumic embellishment designed to paint the general picture given 
in Dan 7 of the power and glory of the Son of man. 


Mt 24: 31 Mk 13: 27 


xal (töre) &mooteret 
Tous a&yyédous Loop) 





uec Is 27: 13 LXX MT 
OQATLYYOG tý caAmıyya (pr èv 752 
LLEYAANS ALuc) <ñ peyan oan 
xal èm- xal èn- ouvaew “HWA 
ocuvatovat ouvacet II 
TOUG TOUG bu&c BONN 
ÈXAEXTOÙG ÈXAEXTOÙG Zech 2:10 LXX MT 
avtod avtod Cf. Ezek 37:9; Dan 8: 8; II: 4 
Èx TÜV Ex TOV Èx TOV 
TEGOÓDOV TECOAPWV TEOOAPWV I YARD 
&VELOV &vÉ[.OV AVELOV... nmm 
am’ &xpou are’ &xpou Dt "n3 pn 
Y vic Vis 13:8 yokn 
Ewo &xpou = Jer np TW 
THS YT I2: I2 Yan 
an’ d&xpwv aT’ Gvpou Dt 1372 
ovpavaey TOU oùpavoð 30: DAY 
gwso Kxpov Eng Xxpou “ws &xpou 4 
auTaV obpavoO TOU obpavod 


T. oùp. 29] avtod O 


Mt alone contains a reference to the “great trumpet," an ex- 
pression occurring only in Is 27:13.2 His uer with the genitive 
diverges from the LXX and shows a desire to produce an equivalent 
for 2, similar to that displayed in the literal rendering of LX XALuc 
(èv). Mt has also omitted the definite articles in conformity with 
the Hebrew. 


1 But èv may be justified by the interchange of OY and 3 in Dan 2:43; 
5:30 (cf. 7:2) and by Yahweh's coming in (3) the cloud (Ex 19:9; 34:5; 
Num 11:25). See R. B. Y. Scott, NTS, 5 (1959), 128. 

2 See further T. F. Glasson, The Second Advent? (London, 1947), 18gff. 
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Although Mt and Mk have added èri to ouva&w, their dependence 
on the LXX is very obvious, for the MT means, “As 1 the four 
winds (of the heavens) I have scattered you." The Hebrew text has 
been suspected of corruption.? However, sense can be made of the 
MT, the reference being to the dispersion from which is the re- 
gathering (so the Targum) rather than to the regathering alone; 
and it is easier to account for the LXX’s change from “scatter” 
to "gather" than vice versa.? 

The Marcan an’ &xpou yng stems from Dt 13:8,* with which is 
combined a phrase from Dt 30:4, where another ouvv«a&- provides the 
link with Zech 2: 10.5 Mt brings the first phrase also into conformity 
with Dt 30:4. Both gospels depend on the LX X’s expanded render- 
ing of the MT in Dt 30:4, but Mt assimilates to the plural Gagn and 
changes &xpou to &xpwv in order to have four successive endings in 
-wv. But the reason is not only stylistic, for the plural &xpwv agrees 
(against the MT, LXX, Mk) with the OT Pesh, the Old Palestinian 
Targum, Targum Jonathan, and Targum Onkelos (ep) Targum 
Jonathan refers this gathering to the activity of the King-Messiah 
and his forerunner, Elijah the great priest (xa x173). It is further 
enlightening to note that mio not only means “end,” but also 
“remnant,” i.e., those who survive to be gathered, and specifically 
the fruit remaining on a tree after harvest. Cf. the following parable 
of the fig tree and the foregoing quotation from Is 34:4. Mt’s 
preference for «ör@v in place of a second oópavóv may show contact 
with the text of LXX® (aoo). 


Mt 24:34; Mk 13:30 Dan 12:7 LXX Theod MT 
Lk 21:32 

h ouvtedera èv TQ ovv- nro»n 
Ewg av MEXPLG o0 XS*ov vEAco0 vat 
TAVTO vata KPEGEWS SLAOKOPTLOLLOV KE 
raüra [Lk om] ravıo Aaod Aylov YVMoovtTat TON 
Yevyntas Yevyntar xal GUVTei- TANTO 

coOjoetat TAŬTA 


TaVTA TAŬTA 


1 Or "in." 2 is read in twenty-three MSS and supported by the Vg and 
the OT Pesh. See Mitchell, op. cit., 145. 

? See Kittel-Kahle, ad loc. 

3 Cf. Glasson, ET, 69(1957/58), 214. 

4 Note this is the second quotation from Dt 13. See above, p. 50. 

5 Cf. the variant reading in I Enoch 57:2, cited by V. Taylor, op. ctt., 519; 
and Philo, Cherub. xcix, cited by Lohmeyer, Mk, 279, for similar combina- 
tions. 
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The synoptics are clearly far removed from the interpretative 
rendering of the LXX and Theodotion. The use of yiveodaı in ful- 
filment-formulae suits the word to render n^». 


Mt 26:3, 4 Mk 14:1 Lk 22:2 Ps 31 (30):14 LXX MT 
TÓTE ev réi 070172 
ouvnyOnoav... ouer? Det nm? 
adTOUG 
xal xal xal dua èr’ èuè dau 
ouveBovAevaavto éCyntovv... éGntovuv... Tod AaBetv nnp^ 
tva TAG TÒ TOG Thy duh pov wD] 
tov 'Inooŭv AUTOV aveiwaorv éBovdAevdcavto ART 
advtov Ex 21:14 LXX MT 
e&v OÉ “LG TP ^21 
SAW ev d6Aw &mi07cat WN 
XPATHOWOLV XOATNOAVTEG TG) TÀnolov mg by 
x. Anoxtelvworv Anoxrelvworv &TOXTELVAL nn 
adtov 86Ac 11131923 
x. &MOXT. | Ev 86010] Ps 31 ovvay. 
om B*pc om Dair BNR 1219 55] 


exrovvay§. ALuc 


The variant omissions in Mt and Mk appear to be slips of the pen, 
since the minor differences rule out insertion by parallel influence. 

In the allusion to Ps 31: 14, where Mt alone assimilates the 
language to the OT, the prefixing of ouv- (BouA.) by Mt is insignificant 
in view of the context and may be due to the parallelism with 
cuvny8noav. This latter word may have prompted the allusion, for 
it links Ps 31:14 with Ps 2:2, a known early Christian proof-text 
(Acts 4:25 f.). Throughout both allusions the text-form is Septua- 
gintal, Mt making a slight assimilation to the LXX by dropping 
MES èv (86Aw), which corresponds to the Hebrew 3.1 


Mt 26:11; Mk 14:7: mavtote yap tovg mtwyods Éyeve wel’ éautõv 
Dt 15:11 LXX: od yàp un exriny Evdeng amd ths YHs 
MT: YONA 9p MIN Dm x ^5 

max] MIx : MS Ken, Sam 


That there is an allusion to Dt 15:11 is evident, but it is so loose 
that comparison of text-form is possible only in the term “poor.” 
Here Mt departs from the rendering of the LXX, and his collective 


plural with the article may reflect the textual tradition represented 
in the Samaritan Pentateuch and r MS Ken. 


1 I owe the notice of the allusion to Ex 21:14 to Lohmeyer-Schmauch, Mt 
(Göttingen, 1956), 348. 
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Mt 26:28 Mk 14:24 Ex 24:8 LXX MT 
TOUTO Y&p TOUTO Sob rast 
EOTLV gotiv 
tÒ alud uov TÒ alud uou tò alua D" 
tho Adnan TZ; 8t0f»xnG Tf Going moan 
TÒ Is 53:12 LXX MT 
EXYUVVOLLEVOV raped60n mmn 
el; Oavarov nn» 
1) box? adtod 05) 
.. XAL adtdc NIT ves 
TÒ mepl omép Auaprlas Non 
To) A Gv T0AXÀQV TOAAGV a2 
EXYLVVÖLLEVOV AVNVEYHEV NW) 
Jer 31 (38): 34 LXX MT 
glç koeou tAews Ecouaı MYON 
QU. TL Ov taic Adınlars ony> 
aur@v xal 
ahnung P8745 NB tho 9x0.] tò tig TOV AUAOTLOY onxon'?) 
Opec] pr xawng AD xov dad. A fI avTOV 


W fI fı3 565 700 
pl lat syr sah 

bohPm ç; pr <ó AC 
W fr fı3 pl syrhk 


f13 700 pl lat syr 

ç; TOAAGV] + elc 
&oecoty &uaotiav W 
£13 pc ag? sah(4) 
boh (= assimilation 
to Mt) 


Lk 22:20: totro ré norhpiov f| xawny Baton Ev TH atuati uou TO brép DUD 

EXYUVVOUEVOY 

I Cor 11:25 = Lk, exc. 91404] + ċor; atat uov] pr éud, om uou (PA Cal 

= Lk); tò ónép budv éxyvv. om 

Heb 9:20: todto tò alua tHe SiabAxne He évetelAato mpóc Ouëc ó Dec (= a 

quotation of Ex 24:8) 

Jer 31 (38):31 LXX: 8140049 xawny 
Cf. Zech 9: rr. 


All the NT texts have todro against "behold" (MT, LXX). We 
might suppose that todto replaced iðoù through the parallelism 
with todté Eotıv tò cud uov (Mt 26:26 and parallels) and that no 
allusion to Ex 24:8 is here intended. But since Mt 26:28 presents a 
striking resemblance to Ex 24:8, we should rather think that an 
allusion is intended 1 and that parallel influence would have worked 
in the opposite direction, retaining iso in Mt 26:28 (and par) and 


MT: nwan ma 


1 S, Aalen argues that since the sacrificial meal instituted by Jesus had to 
do with an offering for sin (against the Law of the Offerings}, Jesus must have 
been alluding to Ex 24, the only place in the OT where blood-sprinkling for 
cleansing and a sacrificial meal are joined (NovTest, 6 [1963], 149ff.). Lindars’ 
referring Mt 26:28 par to Zech 9:11 fails to recognize the redemptive nature 
of the Exodus context and rests on unwarranted denial of early typological 
exegesis (pp. 132f.). 
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conforming toto... odua to i800... oéäue, This feeling is con- 
firmed with the discovery that the OT Peshitta, Targum Jonathan, 
and Targum Onkelos to Ex 24:8 have the demonstrative pronoun 
(xun—Pesh, T7 Nn—Targums) in agreement with the NT. Further 
confirmation comes from Heb 9:20, where Ex 24:8 is quoted with 
70070.! Perhaps this textual variant resulted from the close similarity 
between the Hebrew min (“behold”) and the Syriac xin (“this”), 
abetted by the fact that in Aramaic gn is both an interjection 
("behold") and the feminine demonstrative pronoun.? Thus, it is 
very possible that the allusion shows contact with the OT Peshitta 
and the Targums.? 

The insertion of xawy¢ is better supported in Mt than in Mk and 
in view of the later allusion to Jer 3r (omitted in Mk) may be 
genuine. If so, Mt conforms more closely to the OT. Eis Xqsotw 
auaotiay (Mt) is an allusion to Jer 31:34, &peaw exactly correspond- 
ing to the meaning of nYo (“to forgive") against the free Dec 
£couo of the LXX. 


1 Most commentators regard roüro in Heb 9:20 as assimilation to the 
words of institution. See Thomas, op. cit., 103ff.; F. H. Woods, HDB, IV, 187. 
However, the omission of ¿otv and the lack of any distinct reference to the 
Eucharist in Heb reduces this possibility. 

2 Although DT is masculine, the double meaning of N71 might have suggest- 
ed the insertion of PT (''this"—masc.) after Xm ("behold"). 

3 At least since W. Wrede the difficulty of retranslating tò alud uou tic 
Sıuaßnang into Aramaic or Hebrew has led to the conclusion that ths 8107) 
is an unauthentic addition to the original words (Wrede, ZNW, 1 [1900], 
70f.; J. Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus [Oxford, 1955], 133ff.; 
idem, JTS, 50 [1949], 7; E. Schweizer, RGG °? , I, 13). Recent studies, however, 
have increasingly called in question the impossibility of a corresponding 
Semitic construction (G. Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua [London, 1929], I6of.; 
J. A. Emerton, JTS, 6[1955], 238ff.; H. Gottlieb, Studia Theologica, 14 
(1960), 115-118; Fuller, op. cit., 69f.; cf. R. Deichgräber, Revue de Qumran, 
Tome 2, Num. 6 (1960), 279f.; Hooker, op. cit., 81f.). Cf. the several ex- 
pressions in which WJ}? has a pronominal suffix which logically belongs to the 
preceding noun in the construct state (Lev 20:3; 22:2; Ps 2:6; 51:13; 89:21; 
Is 11:9; 63:11). A pertinent example is the Targum to Is 42:1, where 
WTI? m stands for "MN. A contact with the Targums to Ex 24:8 would 
favor the authenticity of the quotation and the possibility of the construction 
in Aramaic, as well as obviate the objection that “the blood of the covenant” 
could only mean, as in late Judaism, “the blood of circumcision” (Jeremias, 
Eucharistic Words, loc. cit.; against which see Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua, 167f.). 
See further the A useinandersetzung between Jeremias in the third edition of 
his book (Göttingen, 1960, pp. 186, 133ff.) and Emerton in JTS, 13 (1962), 
III-II7; 15 (1964), 58f. Emerton favors the more rare Aramaic construction 
in which the pronominal suffix is attached to the noun in the construct 
state, thinking Jesus wished to avoid being misunderstood to mean “the 
blood of my covenant." Postscript: Jeremias has now changed his mind. 
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In the allusion to Is 53:12, èxyvvvóuevov (Mt, Mk, Lk) again 
exactly corresponds to the Hebrew, non.) against the loose render- 
ing of the LXX, napedößn. IIo3AGv agrees with both the LXX and 
the MT, the conjunction with éxyvvvéuevov certifying an allusion to 


Is 53.? 
Mt 26:38; Mk 14:34: replAunög Zort N dutt uov Éoc Bavarou 


Ps 42 (41):6, 12; 43 (42):5 LXX: tva vl meplaumos el, duy 
41:6 buyn 2013 et Or Rahlfs] pr a B; ? d. uov vell (etiam N 1219) 
41:12 jux", Be 2013] pr f, B* 1219; 9 d. pov vell 
42:5 boyy BN boh 2013) ñ d. pov vell (etiam 1219) 

MT: WD nmnvn n» 


Jonah 4:9 LXX: oqoóópa Acrdünnuar Eya Ewo Bavarou 
MT: nn ty 9 nn a0 

The singing of the Hallel toward the close of the Last Supper 
would have put the context of Jesus’ thoughts in the Psalms. The 
rarity of reptAurnog strengthens the case for an allusive quotation 
bere 2 Dependence on the LXX in repiAunog is close, since the 
Hebrew verb means “to be bowed (or cast) down." If puy be the 
original reading in the LX X, as Rahlfs thinks, Mt and Mk may have 
assimilated to the Hebrew text by adding uov. But such assimilation 
might have taken place in pre-NT times.* 

The root Avr- provides the link between Ps 42-43 and Jon 4:9, and 
in both passages is an incorrect rendering (in Jon for nn, “be 
angry). “Ewe Bavatou = LXX = MT. 


Mt 26:41; Mk 14:38 Ps 51 (50):14 LXX MT 


TÒ EV TVEVLATL mom 
TTVEULLO. hYewovuxd nat 
rpößunov otTnptody ue non 


The NT agrees with the Hebrew (“willing spirit”) against the 
LXX (“governing spirit”). The OT context indicates the Holy 


1 Hooker objects that éxyvv. cannot render "119. because the latter means 
"to lay bare” (op. cit., 82). However, mY also means “to pour out." See 
Is 32:15 and the lexicons. 

2 Cf. A. J. B. Higgins, The Lord’s Supper in the NT (London, 1952), 32. 

3 Ilepliurog fails in the papyri, Philo, and Josephus and occurs but eight 
times in the LXX, only in Psalms 42 and 43 for MNW. See R. Bultmann, 
TWNT, IV, 325. In addition to Bultmann, E. Clapton (Our Lord's Quotations 
from the OT [London, 1922], 68), F. Hauck (Mk [Leipzig, 1931], ad loc.), 
L. Goppelt (Typos [Gütersloh, 1939], 120f.), P. Benoit (Mt? [Paris, 1953], 
153), Karnetzki (p. 221), and T. Boman (NTS, 10[1964], 271) recognize 
the allusion to the Ps and to Jon 4:9. 

4 See above, p. 13, n. 4. 
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Spirit is meant, so that the NT meaning is that the Holy Spirit is 
willing to help the disciples overcome the weakness of human 
nature.! 


Mt 26:64 Mk 14:62 Lk 22:69 Zech 12:10 LXX MT 
an’ kote xal ato TOU VV 

Gle oe Öıbeode 0€ torat erıßAebovrar 192m 
TOV vlov rov vidv ó vldc 

toU &v0po rou tov XvOporou tod avdpwrou Ps 110 (10g):1 

xa fuevov Ex dektdv xaßnevos xa8ov 20 
èx Gebäi xaðhuevov èx Zei èx SeEtGv uou PAM 


TÅG Suvavews Tf; Suvauewmo TAG Svvauews Dan 7:13 
TOU Deou Theod LXX MT 


xalépyóuevov xal éoyduevov Epyduevog  "pyevo MINN lI 
èr} META LETO Een oy 
TÜV VEQEAQV TOV VEMEADY TOV VEQEAOV saat 1 
TOU obpavod tod oùpavoð ToU ovpavou NW 

x. épy.] om D 


peta] èri G fr 33 al 


"Oudeo0e is a faint reflection of Zech 12: 10,? differing from the LXX 
(emuBaey.; MT: wam). 

In the allusion to Ps rro, Mt and Lk smooth Mk’s chiastic, em- 
phatic order, èx de&ıöv xabquevov, into conformity with the OT 
text. Lk adds tov @e0d as a genitive of apposition to explain to 
his Gentile readers «476 duvéiuews, a periphrasis for the divine 
name.? 

In the phrase from Dan 7:13, Mt again has èri in agreement 
with the LXX (as in 24:30). Mk's changing from his previous ëv 
(13:26) to were, in agreement with Theodotion and the MT, shows 
a certain free interchange of these prepositions, as also, e.g., in 
Justin, who has both ueta and Endvo.* 

To explain the combination of these two OT passages, J. W. 
Doeve suggests that 7j &pxn for nati and the reading of yay ("thy 
people") as yy (“with you”) in the LXX of Ps 110:3 corresponds 
to the "Gap given to the Son of man in Dan 7:14. 'Ev «oic Aaynpó- 


1 So Cranfield, Mk, 434; against K. G. Kuhn, Evangelische Theologie, 
I2 (1952/53), 277f.; cf. E. Schweizer, TWNT, VI, 394. 

? More fully alluded to in Mt 24:30 (and par). 

3 H óva = maxi (Aramaic: NNI). See Strack-Billerbeck, I, 
1006; Dalman, Words, 200-202; J. R. Harris, ET, 32 (1920/21), 375. 

4 Dial. xxxi (MPG VI, 541); I Apol. li (MPG VI, 404). 
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now tõv Grieg (Ps. 110:3 LXX) would also suggest the picture of 
myriad angels in Dan 7.1 


Mt 26:67 Mk 14:65 Lk 22:63f. 


xal ol &vöpes 
ol OUVÉYOVTEG 
aÙTÒV évématGov 
our depovtec 


Is 50:6 LXX 


dédmwxa... T&G sé 
cuxXYóvaG pou tig 
barlouara, to dé 
TPOCWTÖV uou OÙX 
aneorpeba ATO 


vote Eventuoav xal Np&avro 


TIVEG EUTTTUELV aioyovng 
elg TO TPOCWTOV ouréi EULTTVOLATOV 
adTOU 

X. TEPLKAAUTTTELV xal mepixarúp- 

advTOD AVTEG MT 

TÒ TpÓGcoTov avTOV no «onn 
xal EroAdpıoav xal xoAaqiGew on? 
AÙTÓV avTOV (movnb5 uQlss) 
of òè 'nanon x5 "(5 
épp&rioav én"poTov ("nio :ıQ Isa) 
AéYovreç xai Acyeıv at AEYOVTEG pm neon 
TPOMNTEVOOV TPOMNTEVOOV TPOMNTEVOOV 
uly, yprote, xai ol onynpétar 
tig Eorıv parlou tle Zort 


6 raloag oe: 


adtov ÉAaov 


6 raloag oe; 


ara) TH npocunw adtod DO565 700 adf syrPesh geo arm 
xal MeplKar.... mPdcwTov] om Dafsyrsin 


The points of contact between the OT and NT texts are the 
thoughts of spitting (Mt, Mk= LXX= MT) in the face (Mt, Mk 
[Western, Caesarean texts = LXX= MT) and smiting (Mt, Mk= 
LXX [$«ni;o] against the MT [mv nm, “to the pluckers’’], but 
possibly with rQIs@ [movn5, “to the smiters’’?]3). Mt's use of 
eis (tò npöcwrov) instead of a dative after évémtvcav may reflect 
the eic in Is 50:6 (although in a different connection). Lk, following 
as usual in the passion narrative an independent tradition,* betrays 
no reminiscence of Is 50:6. 


1 Jewish Hermeneutics in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts (Assen, 1954), 
152ff. 

2 In syrsin and saheodd xG npoomnw appears to have been displaced into a 
position after xoiagtleıv. See Streeter, op. cit., 325ff. If so, we may add their 
support in favor of the originality of ra npoowrw after éunmtberv. For a defence 
of the Western text in Mk, see R. H. Gundry, Revue de Qumran, Tome 2, 
Num. 8 (1960), 563ff. 

3 Ibid., 559-567. 

4 Bundy, op. cit., 480; J. B, Tyson, NovTest, 3(1959), 251ff. 
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Mt 27:35; Mk 15:24 Lk 23:34 Ps 22 (21):19 LXX MT 
SLetLeploavro Stan.epilöuevor Steepioavto Yom 
[Mk: Sıa-Lovrar] de 

TH láta Tà luru, a uërg "713 
avtod «coU pou éautolG nno 
BaddAovtec EBaAov xal émi tov wi Sy) 
xATpov XANEOVE iwatioudy pov Top 
[MR: + En’ aòrta] “xAnpovs © fi 33al EBadrov xAfpov o0" 

lat] xAjpov rell 


Mt Badrovtes NADOfı 

pm; + Jn 19:24 (= LXX) 
(©) fr (f13) alit vgel, 

Mk Bárovtes Ofc 


The aorist dteuepioavro in Mt agrees with the LXX and the OT 
Peshitta against the imperfect of the MT and the present tense of 
Mk. This could be assimilation of Mk to the LXX by Mt. However, 
Mk's present tense is dependent on parallelism with otaveodoww in 
the first clause of his compound sentence. Therefore, Mt may avoid 
the vivid historical present of Mk and subordinate oraupoücıv into 
a participial form (oraupwoavres) purely as a matter of style. Cf. 
Lk’s subordination of diapeptlovrau into a participle and raising of 
BadAovtes into a main verb (= LXX). The allusion is Septuagintal 
in form, even in the plural tà iu&c (713, plural, instead of na) 
and in the singular xAjoov (except Lk, who agrees—probably by 
accident—with the Targum, paty). Mk's en’ «òt carries the allusion 
a phrase farther than Mt and Lk. 


Mt 27:39; Mk 15:29 Lk 23:35 Lam 2:15 LXX MT 
of 8& [Mk: xal ol] TAVTEG ol napa- "3y 55 
TAPATOPEVÓLEVOL Topevéuevot dddv TT 
éBracpynuovy govpicav xal yew 
avTOV éxlynoay KEPaANV 195359 
Gr DYNI 
Ps 22 (21):8 LXX MT 
xal elornxeı ravres ol ew- b> 
6 A«óc Dewpdv povVTES ue KAN 
éEepuxtnpiCov éEewuxtnpiady anys 
ue, . DT ab 
KLVOUVTES TAG éxlynoay wey 
KEPaAaG avdTav XEQQAATV UN?) 


Mk of rapanop.] om Cf. Lam 1:12. 


syrsin, of rapdyovres D 


One would have expected a phrase like wee tv mapeotnxdTwv 
(Mk 15:35), so that the peculiar of raparopeuönevo, must indicate 
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an allusion to Lam 2:15. 'Eßiaopnuouv may then be a loose render- 
ing of mp (“to hiss” in mockery; the LXX correctly, eovercav).? 
The reference to shaking the head was an obvious point of contact 
between Lam and Ps 22:8. 

Lk inserts an allusion to the first part of Ps 22:8 in agreement 
with the LXX, omitting the allusion by Mt and Mk to the second 
part. Mt and Mk, omitting the Lucan allusion, agree with the LXX 
in xıvoövres, where they could have used oadevew.? But their plural 
form with the possessive pronoun, xepaidg adbtayv, agrees with the 
OT Pesh, pawns. The Targum has the plural possessive suffix 
but not the plural form of the noun, T3. Perhaps an original 
plural noun in the Targum has been partially conformed to the MT. 


Mt 27:46: HAL HAL Aeug oaPayBave 
BN éAoci (£Aol N) EAwel (wi N) Aeuéë caPaxtaver (vaßaxdaver N) 
AW mi (Mel O fr) Mi (Mel © fr) Awa (ue W; Aaya © fr) vaßaxdaveı 
D Mel Mel Aoug CapONaver 
Mk 15:34: éAwt EAwi Aad caßaxdavı 
B éAot ¿Xol Aoud CaoPanbadver 
NA ¿dot eat Acud (Arua A) caBaxtaver (oaßaxdaveı A) 
DO Mei Mel Aad CapOaver (© caßaxdavı) 
See Kilpatrick, Origins, 104f., for a table of the Latin transliterations, 
and Zahn, Introduction to the NT (Edinburgh, 1909), I, 15f., for the 
Syriac versions. 


Mt 27:46: Bes pov, Bee pov, Iwert ue éyxavéA rec; 

Mk 15:34: ó Qed¢ pov, ó Deéc pov, sie th Eynareiınkg ue; 
uov I°] om AQfı f13 sah 
ó Qedg pov 2°] om B565boh (ri MS) Epiphsemel 
Eyxareiınec]) @vetdioag DcikPorph 


Ps 22 (21):2 LXX: ó Geée, ó 0góç pov, medoyxeg por, tva th Eynarteiıneg ue; 
mpdcxeg uot] sub obelo in Hexapla, but present in all major MSS.* 
MT: "nary rb "OR ON 


A. Guillaume has shown from I1QIs® that Aug, the ancient 
Semitic suffix of the first person, was still occasionally used in the 
NT period. Thus, Jesus must have said Eliya (“my God"), which 
was mistaken for Elijah; and the Greek text of the NT has brought 


1 V. Taylor, op. cit., 591; Lohmeyer-Schmauch, op. cit., 391, n. 2. 

2 It might be thought the omission of of raparop. in syrsin is original, 
or that an original mapd&yovteg (D) has been assimilated to Mt. Cf. Merx, 
op. cit., II, ii, p. 167. However, Mk’s special liking for maparopedecbar (2:23; 
9:30; 11:20; 15:29) and the fact that the word is hapax in Mt and nowhere 
else in the NT speak in favor of the best-attested reading. 

3 Cf. Ps 109 (108):25 LXX: éoddrevoav xeqaAàc avTOv. 

4 See Stendahl, 86. 
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the transliterations into line with the prevalent later pronunciation 
of Hebrew. 

Since Mk’s Aramaic form éAwt cannot provide a basis for the 
confusion with Elijah, most commentators think Mt's AN (bg) is 
the original form and that Mk conformed to the Aramaic in accord 
with the Aramaic element throughout his gospel.? M. Rehm thinks 
that the remainder of the cry was in Aramaic; and so the crowd, 
more used to the Aramaic elahi, thought eli was an abbreviated 
form of Elijah or Elijjahu.? J. Gnilka thinks the whole was spoken in 
Hebrew and that the misunderstanding arose from the bystanders’ 
ignorance of Hebrew.‘ But both explanations stumble against the 
facts that e/ must have been familiar to Aramaic-speaking Jews 
(the Targum has ’»x!) 5 and that recent studies and discoveries in 
the Dead Sea area show that Hebrew was understood and used by 
the Jews of that time.® At least the chief priests would have under- 
stood ag 3 

It is argued that the dverdicudc-motif in the NT 8 favors the 


! A. Guillaume, PEQ (1951), 78ff. 

2 So Zahn, Mt, 705, n. 86; P. Dausch, Die drei älteren Evangelien (Bonn, 
1918), 343; E. Klostermann, Mk? (Tübingen, 1926), 185; Hauck, Mk, 189; 
Dalman, Words, 54; idem, Jesus-Jeshua, 205; J. Jeremias, TWNT, II, 937, 
n. 62; V, Taylor, op. cit., 593. 

3 BZ, 2 (1958), 275-278. 

* BZ, 3 (1959), 296. 

5 See Dalman, Words, 53. 

6 See below, pp. 174ff. 

7 A. B. Bruce would cut the Gordian knot by supposing the misunder- 
standing was only affected (Expositor’s Greek Testament [Grand Rapids, 
1951], I, 332). Other conjectures are ingenious, but unconvincing: (1) Jesus 
was thought to have said ND NON (Ela, come!’’), but he really said "ON 
ADR (“My God you [are]"; cf. Ps 22:11), Mk originally having nl ade, 6 
Eotıv neßepunvevönevov- Beög uou el ov. So H. Sahlin, Biblica, 33 (1952), 53-66; 
T. Boman, Studia Theologica, 17(1963), 103-119. (2) The original cry was by 
TR PIAWR NIN my? TT, 'E»128ex A&pa [ava] doBGx &dovat = “Into thy hands 
Icommend my people, O my Lord.” So F. W. Buckler, American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 55 (1938), 378-391. (3) Mt's Mnpav 
was originally ‘NSW of Ps 42:10, a scribe having confused 2 with 2 and 
the Greek rendering having been conformed to Ps 22:2. So D. Sidersky, 
Journal Asiatique, 3 (1914), 232f. (4) The primitive reading in Mt was 
Caßaxdavı, a transliteration of *DI2Y. So D. Sidersky, RHR, 103 (1931), 154. 
Sidersky’s conjectures are motivated by a desire to explain the transliteration 
by x (usually for 2) instead of by x (usually for jp) (see Swete, An Introduction 
to the OT in Greek, 67). But the irregular x for p is due to the immediately 
following 0. See Dalman, Words, 54, n. 2. 

8 Mt 5:11; Lk 6:22; I Pet 4:14; Acts 5:41; Ro 15:3; and esp. Heb 11:26; 
I3:13. 
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originality of the reading in Dcik in Mk and that a change from 
éYxaxéAvnxec against the double authority of the LX X and the gospels 
is unlikely, whereas that same double authority would present an 
overpowering temptation to harmonize with Mt and the LXX.! 
However, the argument can be turned around, so that the dvetdio- 
póc-motif becomes the source of textual corruption in Cod. D.? 
Apparently Caodaveı (D), of which Laßapbaveı (B) is a corrupted 
form, rests on an original dLapdaveı,? the initial < having fallen 
out after Aaa. Since both A«u& and Alapdaveı transliterate the 
Hebrew text of Ps 22:2, the reading rests on a scribal attempt 
to conform to the Hebrew.* But the mutilated Lapbavsı was 
associated with nat 5 or mW and rendered by avetdtoac. It is 
possible that wveidıoag represents a desire to soften the offence of 
Jesus’ desolation.” One may question, however, that the word 


1 A, Harnack, Studien zur Geschichte des NT u. der alten Kirchen. I. Zur 
neutestamentlichen Textkritik (Berlin, 1931), 98-103; C. H. Turner, JTS, 
II (IgIo), 19; cf. T. W. Manson, BJRL, 34 (1951/52), 318; F. C. Burkitt, 
JTS, 1 (1900), 278f. 

2 So C. S. C. Williams, Alterations to the Text of the Synoptic Gospels and 
Acts (Oxford, 1951), 40, who also suggests influence from Ps 78:12 or 88: 51f. 
LXX. A closer source is Ps 22 (21):6 LXX. 

? E. Nestle supposed (&)Lap0aveı represents the verb 3XY, noting that in 
several [passages 3339 is rendered by d8vuvav (ET, 9 [1897/98], 521). Although 
transliteration of X by £ is possible, the required supposition that ovetótca 
is a clerical error for m@dvvnoas is weak. 

* J. H. Ropes notes that the Western text shows influence from the 
Hebrew OT (The Beginnings of Christianity [London, 1926], Part I, Vol. III, 
p. ccxlii). 

5 So Chase, op. cit., 107. Nestle criticizes that "yt is construed with 4, 
not with the accusative. But Chase notes that Par is followed by YY in Prov 
I9:3 and by DY in II Chron 26:19, and thinks the abnormal construction 
here may be due to the intention that "NDYT be a rough transliteration of 
‘nay, which has no corresponding root in Syriac. E. König criticizes that 
HYT means “to be violent (or) angry," but not “to rebuke (or) reproach” 
(aveıd.) (ET, 11 [1899/1900], 237f.). 

6 Ibid. König notes YM occurs in the Targum to Is 17:13; 54:9; Zech 3:2 
in the sense “to rebuke.” 

? Ibid.; Stendahl, 85f. Stendahl likens the reading 7j 9óvapig uou in the 
Gospel of Peter 5:19, which rests on a theological adaptation of “ON as TPN, 
as did Aquila (loxupé pov) (so W. Hasenzahl, Die Gottverlassenheit des Christus 
[Giitersloh, 1938], 77-94), or as °7°N. But the latter may rest upon a simple 
confusion in the pronunciation of the gutterals N and n (see L. Vaganay, 
L'évangile de Pierve[ Paris, 1930], 255f.; J. Kennedy, op. cit., 12; F. Zimmerman, 
JBL, 66[1947], 465f.). Or 4 vais pou may be a mere avoidance of the 
divine name, as in Mt 26:64 and parallels (so an editorial note at the end 
of Zimmerman’s article); however, Boman observes that the personal 
pronoun “my” militates against this view (op. cit., 105f.). It is not necessary 


Suppl. to Novum Test, XVIII 5 
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really does !essen the offence. We conclude, then, that Cod. D is 
corrupt at this point and that the original reading in Mk is an 
Aramaized form of the original cry. 

In the Greek translation Mt and Mk agree in omitting the LXX’s 
rpöoxeg Hof That the vocative Océ (Mt)? diverges from Mk and the 
LXX makes it probable that Mt's tvert is a stylistic correction of 
Mk's eic tt,’ rather than a conforming to the LX X. Thus, both the 
Matthaean and the Marcan renderings of the Aramaic disagree with 
the LXX. 


Mt 27:48: Maßav ondyyov roug te Bouc xal repıdels xara Exdtilev or 
Mk 15:36: yeuloag ondyyov SG0ug Trepıdels xarauw érdtiCev adtov 

Ps 69 (68):22 LXX: xal eis thv Slbav uou éndticdv we dog 

MT: par ^npu^ Nagh 


In the use of óËoç and serie Mt and Mk agree with the LXX, 
but the Hebrew could hardly be translated otherwise. 


FORMAL QUOTATIONS IN COMMON WITH LUKE 


The only formal quotations common to Mt and Lk and absent in 
Mk occur in the Temptation narrative. Two are Septuagintal, but 
whether or not the remaining two are so depends largely on the 
evaluation of variant readings in the NT and OT texts. The probab- 
llity is that these latter two display independence from the LXX. 


Mt 4:4; Dt 8:3 LXX: oóx èn’ &pvo uóvo Choetar ó ğvðpwroç, GAA’ ¿ml ravit 
é"]uart Exropeuouévo Sid otduatog Deon 

Mt Gil à» CDal 

éxrop.... ovóuavog] om Dabdg! Cl Tert Aug Ambrose* Epiph 

Arnobius Jr Firmicus Maternus Hil 

LXX 6] om Luc (75) 

éxrop.] Pr tH, exc. AF*Luc (75) Theod Ev Or-gr Cyr Thdt 

Oco] + Cyoeta, ó (om Luc[75]) &v0porog 


to see theological motivation either in Cod. D or in the Gospel of Peter. Notice 
should here be taken of L. R. Fisher’s (and others’) contention that the 
evangelists quoted the first line of Ps 22 as the ps-title and that therefore 
Jesus quoted the whole ps, including the confident last section (Interpretation, 
18 [1964], 20-27). 

1 IIoóoxegç uot is probably a duplet, taking the second “JN as meaning 
"to me." See Toy, of. cit., 73. 

2 An Attic form (Robertson, Grammar, 463; B1-D § 44:2) and a late 
intruder into the text of the LX X (P. Katz, Philo’s Bible [Cambridge, 1950], 
152f.). 

3 See Black, op. cit., 88. 

4 See R. W. Muncey, The NT Text of Saint Ambrose (Cambridge, 1959), 
pp. xxxviii, 4. 
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Lk 4:4 = Mt o)x...&v0poxo; DS Wie 

+ &XX' èv (Ext Opm cl ravtl Gfuect Deo A Dt fızdllatg 

+ GAN éni navel Gitar Ernopevouneva Zug otduatog Beoü al cop eth arm 
Thphyl 
Dt 8:3 MT: OTNI "pts rim ^b ND 55 by ° Dn rm 1725 anon by xb 

The usually adopted text in Mt is Septuagintal, most slavishly 
so in the use of &xropevouévo with 3i. ‘Phuar, for which the Hebrew 
has no equivalent, is usually considered the clearest sign of depend- 
ence on the LXX. But the Targums (Old Palestinian, Jonathan, 
Onkelos) have Som (“word”), and any translation would almost 
have to expand the condensed form of the Hebrew expression 
NSD 72. Geóc for mim is frequent in the LXX. 

However, G. D. Kilpatrick has argued strongly in favor of the 
text represented in Mt by Cod. D.! As the shorter reading—and 
especially in view of the usually greater fulness of the Western text 
—it deserves preference. Also, the practice in the Western text of 
filling out according to the LXX increases the worth of the non- 
Septuagintal reading here. Aur., f, ff 1, 1, vg have the long reading, 
"jn omni uerbo quod procedit de ore dei." In h is an independent 
version of the long reading, “in omni uerbo procedenti ex ore dei.” 
The shorter text has been corrected to the longer in c, but the 
correction has gone wrong: “in omni uerbo dei quod procedit de 
ore." Two Vulgate MSS, D and J, combine the longer and the 
Shorter texts: “in omni uerbo dei quod procedit de ore dei." It 
appears, then, that the original text in Mt was Ent mavti puat, and 
this was expanded from the LXX. The unexpanded form was 
translated into Latin and later underwent two independent correc- 
tions from the Greek. The original text of Lk, ending at &v0pormozc, 
has been assimilated to the shorter text of Mt even in MSS which do 
not have the shorter text in Mt. This fact constitutes weighty evidence 
for the genuineness of the shorter text in Mt. Other MSS in Lk 
assimilate to the full Septuagintal form, showing that there was a 
tendency to assimilate this quotation to the LXX. 

If then the text represented by Cod. D be accepted, the quotation 
is non-Septuagintal in form both in the omission of éxzop.... 
oröuarog and in ëv for ént. 

Mt 4:6; Lk 4:10, 11; Psgı (go): rr, 12 LXX: örı tote &yyéXotc avdTod EvteActtar 


repl cod tod Svapurdcbar oe èv naocag tais Aëote cov: En yerpõv dpovotv ce, 
hrote rnpooxölmg npóc ALBov Tov móða cou 


1 JTS, 45 (1944), 176. J. Wellhausen also accepts the shorter reading 
(Mt [Berlin, 1904], 8f.). 
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Mt] om tod dtapvdA.... d80t¢ cou; + xal after the omission. 
Lk] om èv naoa tatg ó8oig cov; + xal dtr 
LXX rdoas A] n&ow R; om B 
Ps 91:11, 12 MT: "pn ops Yy tom 522 "mp 77 mw Təgkbp `> 
"Tan axa jn Tp 
This quotation is Septuagintal; the LXX renders correctly. 
"Ott is probably part of the quotation in Mt and Lk, since it is not 
used to introduce the quotations in Mt 4:4, 7, 10. 
Mt 4:7; Lk 4:12; Dt 6:16 LXX: ovx éxretpacets xvptov tov Bedv cou 
Mt ovdx Exteipdosıc] ob metpacetc D 
Dt 6:16 MT: D29198 mm nx oin NY 


Bacon argues that the reading of Cod. D may be a free rendering 
of the Hebrew.! But it probably represents a stylistic preference 
for the simplex form of the verb ? or a harmonization with the sim- 
plex form used in Mt 4:1, 3. 

The quotation is Septuagintal in form. The agreement with the 
singular verb of the LXX against the plural of the MT should not 
be stressed, for two reasons: (x) the singular in the NT depends on 
the circumstance that Jesus is applying the scripture to his own 
individual situation; (2) the LXX-Vorlage may have had the 
singular form,? since in Dt 6:2-16 there is a series of fifty-seven 
second personal pronouns in the singular, broken only by a first 
person plural in the shema' and a second person plural in verse 14.4 
Other than the difference in number, the LXX is faithful to the MT. 
Mt 4:10; Lk 4:8: xúprov tov Bedv cou moooxuvjcets xal abc óv Axtpeboetc 

Lk rpooxuvnoeıc] pr xbetov © alc 
Dt 6:13 LXX: xvptov tov Gedv cou moby Ojon xal aur@ AxtpedceLc 

poß.] meooxuvncerc A Pap. 963 o Ev Clem Ath Cyr (fere semper) Cyp 

aut] + uóvo A Pap. 963 Fa mg N Luc (75) arm-ed boh sah eth it Ev Clem 


Or-gr Ath CyrJulap-Cyr Thdt Cyp Spec 
MT: TAYN ANNI arn PAN mT na 


IIoooxuvñosuç emphasizes the antithesis with the Satanic tempta- 
tion, ¿àv reo@v rpooxuvnang uou? and therefore does not seem to be 
drawn from LXX^.6 Rather, LXXA has been assimilated to the 


1 Studies in Mt, 472. 

? Cf. J. H. Moulton, The Expositor, 7, 7th Series (1909), 411f. 

3 Cf. the agreements in number between rQIs* and the LXX in verb- 
forms. J. Ziegler, JBL, 78 (1959), 46. 

4 Cf. Torrey, op. cit., 56. 

5 Schlatter thinks rpooxuv. implies the Son worships God, but does not 
fear (poß.) him (op. cit., 110). 

6 So Anger, I, 14; Turpie, op. cit., 151; Hänel, op. cit., 117f.; A. Clemen, 
Der Gebrauch des A. T. in den neutest. Schriften (Gütersloh, 1895), 22; McNeile, 
Mt, 42; Lagrange, Mt, 62. 
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NT.! S. E. Johnson argues that the support of Pap. 963 absolves 
LXXA from this charge,? but he himself has noted that Pap. 963 
usually goes with Cod. A against Cod. B.? Pap. 963 merely shows 
that the assimilation had taken place early in the second century.* 
Ilpooxuveiv nowhere else in the LXX renders x". And that parallel 
influence is at work in Cod. A is demonstrated by its reading 
rpooxuvnosız for moby Ojon and by its adding uóvo after aó«ó in the 
parallel passage Dt 10:20, against the MT and the rest of the 
Septuagintal text-tradition.? 

The much weaker support that Cod. A receives in reading 
rpooxuvnoeız than in óv suggests assimilation to the NT was 
progressive. Therefore, we must regard this quotation as independ- 
ent from the LXX, rpooxuvnosız being a targumic adaptation to 
the circumstances in the narrative and uóvo possibly drawn from 
the parallel statement in I Sam 7:3 MT (113° antayi).® Since the 
LXX uses SovAevoate in I Sam 7:3, parallel influence would have 
to be based on the Hebrew text. 


ALLUSIVE QUOTATIONS IN COMMON WITH LUKE 


In the allusive quotations common to Mt and Lk (but absent 
from Mk) we shall find the same mixed text-form—Septuagintal, 
Hebrew, Targumic, etc.—that was prominent in the allusive 
quotations common to Mt and Mk. It is not always possible to tell 
whether Lk’s phraseology when more distant from the OT than 
Mt's is due to his not recognizing the OT language or to a preference 
for his own literary style. 


Mt 5:3: uax&ptot ol mrwyol TH nveduate 
Lk 6:20: uaxáptot of mrwxol 
Is 61:1 LXX: evayyerloacbat nrwyois 
MT: omy wY 
Is 66:2 LXX: Ent tov Tareıvöov xai jovytov 
MT: m nn y OR 
IQM xiv. 7: mn "y 
xiv. IO: MM "NDI 


1 So even Staerk, ZWT, 40 (1897), 256f., who minimizes the harmonistic 
element in LXXA, 

2 Op. cit., 144. 

3 Ibid., 150f. 

* On the date of Pap. 963, see F. G. Kenyon, Recent Developments in the 
Textual Criticism of the Greek Bible (London, 1933), 108. 

5 Pap. 963 is not extant in Dt 10:20. 

6 Cf. Alexander, op. cit., 86. Schlatter also points to several rabbinical 
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The use of mtwydg agrees with the LXX. omy properly means 
"the meek,” but between "tv (“poor”) and "v there exists no strict 
line of demarcation, the Massoretes having even pointed both words 
with the vowels of the other.! It may be that Mt adds «à rveöuarı 
to bring out the thought of meekness. If so, he works from the 
Hebrew text. 

It has recently been suggested that “poor in spirit" shows 
contact with Qumran literature, particularly m “w in the War 
Scroll xiv. 7 (cf. IOpHab xii. 3, 6, ro). K. Schubert interprets the 
expression to mean “the voluntarily poor,” ? citing Ex 35:21; Ps51:12 
as passages where n= “will.” But in neither passage is "spirit" to 
be equated with “will.” Rather, the "spirit" is "willing" or “makes 
willing," the thought of “willing” being expressed by another word, 
371. M. Burrows adds that “poor of wil” could only signify weakness 
of will. It is better to take the addition of ma-«à nmvebduatt as not 
altering the meaning, but only making patent the religious sense 
already latent in the word.* What the occurrence of m "v in 10M 
xiv. 7 does show is that the Matthaean form of the beatitude is 
not necessarily secondary, or if secondary to Lk is not an illegit- 
imate spiritualizing interpretation. 

C. Rabin has given the discussion a new turn by bringing into 


passages where “only” occurs with reference to serving and worshipping God 
(loc. cit.). 

1 Mitchell, op. cit., 276. Cf. G. A. F. Knight, A Christian Theology of the OT 
(London, 1959), 261. 

2 Op. cit., 87, 137ff.; idem, in The Scrolls and the NT, 122. Cf. Lohmeyer- 
Schmauch, op. cit., 82, n. 1, where Mt’s expression is taken in the sense of 
willingness to endure poverty as Jesus’ disciples. 

3 Op. cit., 951. 

4 See Tabachovitz, op. cit., 65f. Tamewds tH nyevuarı in Ps 33:19 is 
equivalent to tanewóç in, e.g., Ps 17:28. The dative 7) xapdla is often added 
to adjectives like tarewwdc, meats, and Booc without affecting the sense. 
Cf. Mt 11:29; Dt 20:8; II Chron 13:7; Ex 35:10; Prov 10:8; Job 37:24; 
Ps 31:11; 36:14; 63:11; 72:1; 93:15; 96:11; 23:4; Mt 5:8. Also, Bammel, 
IWNT, VI, 903ff. The connotation of nmtwydédc, a beggar conscious of his 
need, as opposed to r&vng, a poor man who works for a modest living, is 
suited to the religious idea. See V. Macchioro, Journal of Religion, 12 (1932), 
40-49. Although the Lucan form has been viewed as sociologically orientated 
(J. Rezevskis, Studia Theologica, r [1935], 157-169, sees Ebionite influence; 
less radically, W. M. Macgregor, ET, 39[1927/28], 294; C. H. Dodd, in 
Mélanges bibliques védigés en l'honneur de Andre Robert [Paris, n.d.], 407f.), 
probably in Lk as well as in Mt primary emphasis lies on the ethical side. 
For a balanced discussion, see E. Percy, Die Botschaft Jesu (Lund, 1953), 
40-108. E. Best takes “poor in spirit" as “faint-hearted” (NTS, 7 [1961], 
255-258). 
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focus Is 66:2, m" n2n `w, and relating the two readings mm "y 
(1QM xiv. 7) and nm “N53 (x OM xi. ro). In addition D. Flusser 
parallels a passage from IOH xvii. 14, 15, where the phrases 
m^ ^x51, Dag wah, and DaN occur.! Rabin suggests the MT may 
present a conflate reading and that Mt 5:3 derives from a reading 
mn °W in Is 66:2. Because of the allusive quotation of Is 61:2 in 
the immediately following beatitude in Mt and because we know 
Is 61:1,2 constituted a leading OT text in Jesus’ preaching (see 
Mt 11:5; Lk 4:18, 19; 7:22; Acts 10:38), Is 66:2 is probably not 
the primary reference in the first beatitude. But it does seem very 
possible that we have in the Matthaean «à nveöuarı parallel in- 
fluence from Is 66:2—based on the Hebrew text, for the LXX does 
not even render mn. 


Mt 5:11 Lk 6:22 Is 51:7 LXX MT 
uax&prot uax&prol u? poBetobe yen ON 
éote Otay ote ÖTAV 


LLONOWOLY bu 
of &vOpwror 


xal Stay 

Kpoplowarv budc 
dverdlawow Ou xal dverdiowow ` — dverdiopdv Dan 
xai SimEwouv &vÜpo rev WIN 
xal elnwarv xal exBarwouy xal và ans" 
TV TOVNOOV TÒ dvon.a budv PAVALGLG adTaYV 
xa0' oui &G Tovnpöv un NYrräcde innn DR 


pevdduevor 


8uo5ootw] -ovow 
NDWO 
pevds.] om D it syrsin Tert 


The preceding beatitude pronounces blessing on ot dediwyyevor 
Evexev Sixatoovwng (Mt 5:10). The first clause of Is 51:7 addresses 
pts gt ("you who know righteousness’), going on to encourage 
those who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. (The parallel 
between OT and NT depends on the Hebrew text, for the LXX 
renders Is 51:7a, oi eidéteg xptow.) The persecuted righteous are also 
addressed in this verse as “the people in whose heart is my law," 
a thought which forms the leading theme in the next section of the 
sermon on the Mount, God's law in the heart as opposed to super- 
ficial righteousness (note esp. Mt 5:20; 28). It would therefore 
seem that Is 51:7 constitutes a keystone which binds together the 


1 Israel Exploration Journal, ro (1960), 2-7. 
2 ITS, 6 (1955), 178. 
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beatitudes and the subsequent didactic portion of the sermon. 

In the NT the form of the statement as a beatitude renders com- 
parisons possible only in the terminology. Here—not as usual—Lk 
stands nearer to the OT text in of ZvÜoozo, which answers to 
wux, and possibly in &popiswow, which is strikingly close to the 
root meaning of em, “to cut off” and thence, “to cut off with oppro- 
brious words." ! Mt’s periphrastic eimwow m&v Tovnpov xað’ buddy 
Wevdduevor, however, conveys the meaning of the Hebrew exactly. 
And if deudönevo, and dıw&wcıv be omitted from the text of Mt, as 
J. H. Moulton suggests they should,” the resultant brevity increases 
resemblance to Is 51:7. Except in verige, a self-evident rendering 
for yn, Mt and Lk betray no reminiscence of the LXX. 
Mt 5:12: ó ptobdg budv modde Ev Tote ovpavoic 
Lk 6:23: 6 ptobdcg budv moAvdc Ev tH obpava 
Gen 15:1 LXX: ó ueféc cou morte Zero apddpa 
MT: TRO 03 1 TNW + 5538 

Correspondence with the LX X is exact in ó uuo066 and moAvc. The 
plural possessive öu@v in Mt and Lk is necessitated by Jesus’ address 
to his audience. The omission of the verb #o be by Mt and Lk against 
the LXX conforms to the Hebrew. ’Ev totç obpavote (Lk avoids the 
Semitic plural) is a circumlocution for the divine name, suggested 
by construing the Hebrew, "I (am)... your exceedingly great 
reward," rather than as the LX X, “Your reward shall be exceeding- 
ly great." According to the NT, then, the great reward in heaven is 
God himself. The Targums (Old Palestinian, Jonathan, Jerusalem) 
present a haggadic expansion in which Abraham soliloquizes on the 
danger that he has already received his reward in this world (xa¥ya 
ptm) and will have none in the coming world, to which Yahweh 
answers that his Memra is Abraham’s great reward. It may well be 
that Jesus is adapting a piece of haggadic tradition. 


Mt 5:39 Is 50:6 LXX MT Lk 6:29 

N Zorte Sé8mxa... nnm 

ce Goler Tas CLAYÓVÆG Hou "mn TQ tUmTOVTL cc 

elg Thy Sebtav ele parlopata myn? ¿m thv orayóva 

cLtayéva cou .. 00% QT- RYD 

otpéjov avta Eotpedba ard “NNN napexe xal 

xal thy EA aloxybvng we MDD thy BA 
nanon] 


Non IQIsa 


1 Otherwise, éxBarwow...a¢ rovnpöv may be considered the Lucan 
clause parallel to anb". 
2 The Expositor, 2, 7th Series (1906), 107f. 
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W. Manson seems to be the first to have noticed this allusive quota- 
tion.! The further allusion to Is 50:6in Mt 26:67 and parallels fortifies 
the case for an allusion here. We may also suppose that Jesus patterned 
his own conduct during his trial after this verse. The use of óx=(Ceuv, 
otxyaàvy, and orp£yeıv by Mt are the points of contact with Is 50:6. 
In dartleıv Mt goes with the LXX against the MT, but possibly 
with rQIs@ (motv55). X«oíoew also agrees with the LXX and 
IOIs* (nyon, from "wo, “to turn aside") against the MT. Lk 
has drifted away from the OT phraseology. 


Lev I9:2 Dt 18:13 
Mt 5:48 Lk 6:36 MT LXX MT LXX 
Eoeode ov viveode DW'TP Zero Q"3n TEeierog 
buete 
TEAELOL olxripuoveg Trin Eoeode mnn eon 
ÒG xaO oc "> tt OY évavelov 
Ó rarnp 6 racio WITP yò MIT? xvelov 
Sudv ó MITTAT MIT IN dytoc THON tod Heod 
OUPAVLOG OD MON xdptoc GOU 
TEAELOG olxtlopwy 6 Deäc Ou 
éotiy éotly 


The form of the statement in Mt is patterned after Lev 19:2 in 
the future tense and plural form of the verb. The reference to Lev 
19:2 finds confirmation in other quotations from Lev r9 in the 
preceding Matthaean context (5:33—Lev 19:12; 5:43—Lev 19:18; 
cf. also 5:38—Lev 24:20). But influx from Dt 18:13 is seen in 
tésto (= an MT, OT Pesh; po%w—Old Pal Targ, Targ Jon, 
Sam Targ, Targ Onk).? This influx is more easily understood in the 
light of the prominent n»n-motif in Qumran literature, wtp being 
a kind of subdivision under the more general concept.* 


1 Op. cit., 31f. Cf. A. W. Argyle, ET, 67 (1955/56), 92f., 383; H. M. Draper, 
ET, 67 (1955/56), 317; R. M. Wilson, ET, 68 (1956/57), 121f. It may also be, 
as Manson believes, that dvrıoräivaı in Mt 5:39a and xvefävot in Mt 5:40 
reflect dvtiotyntw and xpivéduevoc in Is 50:8; but one cannot be certain, since 
Mt 5:39a and Is 50:8 are not parallel in thought. 

2 See above, p. 61. 

3 D. Daube decisively refuted C. C. Torrey’s reconstruction of the Aramaic 
as P% in the sense of “all-including’”’ (Torrey, Our Translated Gospels 
[London, n.d.] 93f.; idem, The Four Gospels [London, 1934], 291). MI 
means “to complete,” but not “to include” (Daube, B JRL, 29[1945], 31ff.). 
Similarly, E. Fuchs’ existential interpretation, “Be self-assured as your 
heavenly Father is self-assured,” fails to comprehend the OT background 
of this verse (in Neutestamentliche Studien für Rudolf Bultmann [Berlin, 1954], 
130-136). 

4 See W. D. Davies, HTR, 46 (1953), 115; P. J. Du Plessis, TEAEIOX: 
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M. Black has pointed to the similarity between Targum Jonathan 
to Lev 22:28, “As our Father is merciful (rahman) in heaven, so be 
ye merciful on earth," and Lk’s oixtipuoves.t The saying became 
well-known in the Palestinian Talmud,? so that the possibility of 
contact is increased. Targum Jerusalem I to the preceding verse in 
Lev (22:27) mentions “the virtue of the perfect man (shelima; cf. 
the Targum to Dt 18:13)." It would then seem that the double 
form of the injunction in Mt and Lk, the comparative words 
(oc and xa8ac¢), and the designation ó nathe (Mt, Lk)... ó obp&vtog 
(Mt) derive from Targumic tradition. 


Mt 6:11: tov &prov Rudy Tov Extovctov dd¢ uiv ohuepov 

Lk 11:3: tov &prov hudy tov Ermiobarov Sldov Hutv tò xa0' Huépav 

Prov 30:8 LXX: obvra&ov de uo, (navra A) tà 8éovva xal tà adtaoxy 
MT: pr an? pwn 

Targ: "non Non? vm 


The etymology of £mtobotog is not of direct concern.? The word 
appears in a papyrus account-book in the Fayum and edited by 
Sayce.* After A. Debrunner had noticed the word in the account- 
book,® F. Stiebitz related it to the Latin word diaria, which means 
the daily rations issued to slaves, soldiers, workmen, etc. However, 
the matter still hangs in the air, because the papyrus has been lost, 
and B. M. Metzger has cast doubt on the reading by pointing to 
Sayce’s shortcomings as a decipherer.’ 


The Idea of Perfection in the NT (Kampen, 1959), 104-115; F. Nötscher, 
Revue de Qumran, Tome 2, Num. 6 (1960), 163ff. Cf. H. J. Schoeps, Aus 
frühchristlicher Zeit (Tübingen, 1950), 290, and D. Daube, B/JRL, 29 (1945), 
31ff., who show that the rëieoc- DD concept is not foreign to Judaism, 
against those who regard the Matthaean form as Hellenized and secondary 
to Lk (Weiss-Bousset, op. cit., I, 272; Bundy, op. cit., 194). 

1 Op. cit., 138f. 

2 Berach. v. 3, f. 9c, 1. 25; Megilla iv. 9, f. 75c, 1. 14. 

3 Origen said the evangelists coined the word (De Oratione xxvii (MPG XI, 
5051f.]). For the classic defence of derivation from ènt + oboí« or the partici- 
ple of elvat, see H. Cremer, Biblico-Theological Lexicon of NT Greek? (Edin- 
burgh, 1883), 239ff. For derivation from éméva. or N émotoa, see J. B. 
Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the English NT? (London, 1891), 217-260; 
F. H. Chase, Texts and Studies (Cambridge, 1891), I, 45-53. 

4 F. Petrie, Hawara, Biahmu, and Arsinoe (London, 1889), 34, 1. 20; also 
in Fr. Preisigke, Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Aegypten (Strassburg, 
1915), I, 522, Nr. 5224. 

5 TLZ, 50 (1925), 119. A. Deissmann had already conjectured émovcrog 
belonged to the xouv? speech (Light from the Ancient East (London, 1927], 78). 

e€ Philologische Wochenschrift, 47 (1927), 889-892. 

"EI, 69 (1957/58), 52-54. 
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Even if the reading of the papyrus by Sayce be accepted, it is 
still not settled whether the word means “for the coming day," 
“necessary,” “continual,” “daily,” etc. All explanations labor under 
the circumstance that other Greek words, e.g., xöpıov and adtapxye, 
might have been chosen. Ever since A. Schweitzer wrote, it has 
been fashionable to take the meaning “of tomorrow” and to attach 
an eschatological significance, relating it to the future eschatolog- 
ical feast.1 This is excluded, however, by the sequence of thought 
in the Lord’s prayer, the coming of the kingdom having previously 
been mentioned.? 

It is best to take the word— whatever its etymology—as denoting 
that which is required for daily sustenance. For this thought there 
are many rabbinical parallels, as well as the background of the 
manna in the wilderness. And specifically, Prov 30:8 comes into 
view,* especially the Targumic version, “bread of my requirement 
(or) need” 5 (MT: “bread of my portion," for which the LXX gives 
a doublet-rendering, "the things needful and sufficient"). The use 
of idw in the NT may go back to m3 in the second, preceding 
member of the tristich. 


Mt 7:23 Lk 13:27 Ps 6:9 MT LXX 

Groupe andatynte IND = amdornte 

Ar’ ÈuoŬ ar’ uo nn am’ ¿uo 
TAVTEG ‘> TAVTEC 

ol épyaCóuevot épyatar "595 oi épyaCéuevot 

THV Avoulav a&dixtac TR thy Avoulav 


Mt diverges from the LXX in a&moywpeite and the dropping of 
r&vvec. Lk diverges from the LXX in £Epyaraı in place of the literal 
participial rendering of the LXX and Mt and in a&dixtac.® The latter 


1 A. Schweitzer, The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle (London, 1931), 239f., 
and recently J. Jeremias, ET, 71 (1960), 145. 

2 See W. G. Kiimmel, Promise and Fulfilment (London, 1957), 52. 

3 Edersheim, Life and Times, II, 196; Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., I, 420f. 

4 So ibid.; B. Weiss, Die vier Evangelien (Leipzig, 1900), 41; J. Schmid, 
Mit? (Regensburg, 1956), 130; cf. Foerster, TWNT, II, 587-595. 

5 So A. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache (Freiburg, 1896), 107f. 

6 J. S. Kennard, Jr. thinks Mt changes ddixlag to dvoulav to combat 
Pauline antinomianism (Anglican Theological Review, 31[1949], 245). 
Though it is true that voula presents the Jewish point of view and dduxla 
the Greek (A. Plummer, Mt[London, 1909], 117), Mt merely follows the L X X 
and Lk chooses a synonym. ’Avoula is frequent in the LXX for Tš and fix; 
and in 1: 21 Mt has &uaptla, where he could have adopted, as Tit 2:14, the 
LXX's avoula. 
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with its cognates appears frequently in Lucan (and Pauline) 
writings. ’Ayıoravaı also seems to be a favorite word with Lk. This 
may account for his retention of it in agreement with the LXX, 
while Mt renders independently.! Mis omission of %3-n&vreg 
suggests he worked from a Hebrew text in which 55 was missing.? 
It is striking that in the context of Ps 6:9, it is the sufferer vindi- 
cated by Yahweh who tells the workers of iniquity to depart. Did 
Jesus have this in mind with regard to himself? 


Mt 8:11 Lk 13:29 Ps 107 (106) :3 Is 49:12 
LXX M 


LXX MT 
¿x cV MISIND [80d odtor ON mm 
Yopav rröppwdev pn 
nEoucıv GUVNYaYEv DS3p Epxovraı IN" 
TOAAOl avtTovs 


ATÒ AVATOAGY dé avaTOAdY and davaToAdy MMA 
vol Svopdv xal voyy xal Svoudv IYAM 


AEovow 
xal ën xal PIS obtor and ON nim 
Boppë Bopp& Bopp xal T5325 
xal xal DOM] obcrot and aM 
véTov Bagoong Do Ad oon 
and 2° Balit] £ox.] hovo 
~ om NDOpms BNVLuc ol A 
Cf. Is 45:6; 59:19; Mal 1:11. Cf. Is 60:6, 7 


Ihe verb #€ovow (Mt, Lk) comes from Is 49:12, probably as an 
independent rendering of the Hebrew since the group represented 
by BV is hexaplaric and the reading ñËEouou looks like a hexaplaric 
assimilation to the Hebrew.’ The context in Is concerns the gather- 
ing of Israel for the eschatological kingdom and thus suits the verse 
for Jesus’ use.* 


The geographical expressions are drawn from the parallel passage 


1 Stendahl seeks to lessen the non-Septuagintal element by noting that 
apiotavet, though common in Lk, is lacking in Mt (p. 90). However, this 
fact means nothing, since droxwpeiv is hapax in Mt, but occurs several times 
in Lk (Lk 9:39; Acts 13:13; &moywplCecbar—Acts 15:39). That is, Mt shows 
no liking for &rxoyopeiv elsewhere, and Lk does—so that Mt's divergence from 
the LXX and Lk in d&moywpette is clear-cut. 

? 55 was often inserted into or deleted from the Hebrew text. See Würth- 
wein, op. cit., 74. Opening Kennicott and De- Rossi at random, I noticed this 
happening in I Kings 16:27. At least one OT commentator thinks ‘2 is a 
gloss in the MT of Ps 6:9 (C. A. Briggs, Ps [ICC; Edinburgh, 1907], I, 51). 

3 See J. Ziegler (ed.), Isaias, ad loc., 7, 23, 36-73; idem, ZAW, 61 (1945/48), 
76-94; J. B. Payne, JBL, 68 (1949), 251-265; J. W. Wevers, Theologische 
Rundschau, 22 (1954), 97; Wirthwein, op. cit., 77. 

4 See J. Jeremias, Jesus’ Promise to the Nations (London, 1958), 15ff. 
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Ps 107:3. Lk preserves the entire quotation, whereas Mt cuts off 
the statement after “east and west." Lk’s vóvou (“south”) differs 
from the LXX and the MT (“from the sea’’= west) and may be 
based either on a Hebrew text which read nn (“from the south’) 
or on the Targum, which preserves the reference to the sea but inter- 
prets with reference to the south fëmmt wd gx m), as does also 
the Targum to Is 49:12. Since “west” has already been mentioned 
and the word stands in opposition to “north,” the MT must be 
corrupt in Dal 
Mt 8:12; 13:42, 50; 22:13; 24:51; 25:30; Lk 13:28: Get Eotat ó xrAavOudc 
xal ó Bpuyuócg vÀv 68óvtov 
Ps 112 (111):10 LXX: duaptwrds Setar xal dpyrcbycetar, tobs ó96vragG 
avtov Bee 
MT: PUM Ty OS21 ARTY yu" 

The NT differs from the LXX in taking ov» in the sense of 
grief? rather than anger. 


Mt 10:32, 33 Lk 12:8, 9 I Sam 2:30 
MT LXX 
TAG obv SoTtc Tac Óc Av 
óporoy hoet öuoAoYNcN "1322 tods do&dlovrag 
èv éuol... èv Euol... uE 
6 viòç T. avOp. 
ÖKOAOYNOW önoAoYNoeEL TADN  do&dcw 
KAYO Ev at Ev avtae 
Gotic Š Av 6 dé xal 
dpvnontal ue dpvnoduevös uE 331 6 šEou0evóv ue 
. . KPYNCOLAL ... &napynÜTfjoecat Yop &vwu.oT)oevat 


XAYA «x0TÓV... 
Ó de dpv. vr, om 
P46 245 e syrsin 


The form of the declaration is patterned after I Sam 2:30, but 
in the first clause the thought of “confessing” or "praising 3 adapts, 
if not renders, the cognate thought of “glorifying” in the OT test? 


The Targum's "7p probably suggested the four prepositional 
phrases in which &urpooßev is used (omitted above for brevity; Lk 


1 Kraus, op. cit., 735. 

2 For this meaning, see Prov 17:25; Eccl 1:18; 2:23; 11:10; Ezek 32:9. 

3 “Ouodoyyjoet ëv ... is usually taken as an Aramaism for 2 TIN. See 
Moulton-Howard, op. cit., I, 104, II, 463f.; F. C. Burkitt, The Earliest Sources 
for the Life of Jesus? (London, 1922), 23; BI-D $ 220:2. 

4 See O. Michel, TWNT, V, 204, on the close tie between ópoAoyeciv in the 
meaning ''to praise (God)’’ and the acknowledgment of sin. 
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uses ¿vorov in the last two). ’ApvetoOar (“to disdain, reject, deny” +) 
stands for m3 and Dap, both of which mean “to disdain, despise” 
and consequently “to reject." See especially Is 53:3, ‘‘despised 
(ma) and rejected (91m).”’ There is, obviously, no trace of Septua- 


gintal terminology. 


Mt 10:35, 36 Lk 12:53 Mic 7:6 LXX MT 
Suy doar StapeprcOjcovtar 

rarmp Gol vid 
&vOp mov xal vldc vlog atindCer 5212 13 
word TOU š) matol natépa IX 
TATPÒG avTOD 

Virop ent 

Ouyatépa 
xal Ovyacépa xai Ouyartno OvyYa cnp na 

ETAVAOTIOETAL maj? 

KATA THC énl thy &nl NV (1583 
uNnTpds AdTIC unrepa unrepa abc 

rewdepd rl 

THY VÝLETY 

aut HS 
xai vóuqnvy xal wun VOLO) no» 
KATA tlc Cl thy El THY nnana 
revdepäs acc tevOepay rewdepav abc 
xai &£yOpol &y0pol IR 
Tod avOpwrou Avöpüdg WN 
ol olxıaxol ol ğvðpeç ol èv "DIN 
AUTOU TQ olxw avdtod 23 


&v0pomov] vidv D 
it Syr sin, cur 

(= assimilation 
to Lk and Mic) 


rarnp... . narpl]uloc avdpd¢g VOr(hex)Syh] 
ent natpl xal nathe navtes WAQ; + navres Luc; 
ent vid P45 157 pr navres B 
ot &v8pec] om B 
ot Ev... adtov] of ex tod 
olxou V 


Mt’s ğvðpwrov is not so close to Ja as vió; (LXX, Lk) and may be 
drawn from the last part of the verse (wx; LX X—évdedc). Similarly, 
Mt renders 3 by xará with the genitive independently from the 
LXX and Lk (Ext). Lk first writes the dative after &rt, and then the 
accusative in order to conform with the LXX. The paratactic xat’s 
are sprinkled freely in Mt; but the first evangelist must have been 
working from a Semitic text in which the conjunctions were present, 
for the OT Peshitta has waw’s exactly where Mt has xat’s. It is 
doubtful the Peshitta was influenced by the NT in such an insig- 
nificant detail and in so allusive a quotation. In the possessive pro- 


1 See H. Riesenfeld, Coniectanea Neotestamentica, 11 (1947), 207-219; 
Schlatter, op. cit., 348, for the meaning “to disdain, refuse.” 
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nouns after unrpög and mewWepäs Mt stands closer to the OT text 
than Lk. In the last clause Mt carries the quotation farther than 
Lk and renders independently from the LXX (where the textual 
tradition is hopelessly divided) with a very fine idiomatic rendering 
of the Hebrew, of oixıaxot adrod for na WIR. 

For each prepositional phrase in Mt and Mic, Lk presents a dou- 
blet. Within the first member of each the nouns are in chiastic 
position. The emphasis intended can hardly be due to free-quota- 
tion. This is a detailed and conscious reworking of the OT text. G. 
Quispel has suggested that when rendered into Greek, Jesus’ 
sayings which were cast in poetic parallelism may have been con- 
siderably abbreviated; i.e., only one of the two parallel kola may 
have been translated.! It would then seem that the expanded form 
of Lk is more primitive, that Mt has assimilated to the OT passage 
in its Semitic form(s), and that Lk conforms slightly to the LXX. 


Mt 11:5; Lk 7:22 Is 35:5,6 LXX MT 
tupXol AvaßAtrcougıv Kvoryöncovrau I ) mnpbn 
Gage Au ol ue héi D57119 rg 
xal ywAol mepimatovaty véte GActtat Oç IH | jo IN 
&Axpo; Ó XoAÓG nob PND 
Aempol xadapllovrar 
xal xwool dxobouctw xal dta xwpdy I ) meon m 
&KOUGOVTAL nnnbsn 
xal vexpol Eyelpovraı Is 61:1 LXX MT 
xal "root evayyerloacbar sway 
evayyeAtCovrat TTWYXOIG . . . xal + DNY 
tupot Avaßreıhıv pox) 
mp NPD 


Lk omits the xal’s. 
Mt x. xoAol repınar.] om DpcdCl 
x. vex. ÉYetp. and x. mt. evayy.] 
lysp ©£13 syreur 
x. Tç. evayy.] om k syrsin Cl 
TogAÀol &vafAénoucw (Mt, Lk), although answering to the first 
clause in Is 35:5, draws on Is 61:1 in the use of &vaßA&reeıv. This fact 
favors the originality of xoi mr. edayy. in Mt. Souter ? and Burkitt š 
accept the omission by k syr8in Cl and (presumably) Tatian's 
Diatessaron, arguing that whereas evayyeriGecOa. never occurs 
elsewhere in Mt, Lk introduces it here because the word and the 
OT passage (Is 61:1,2) are favorites with him. It is better, however, 
! G. Quispel, Vigiliae Christianae, 11 (1957), roof, in relation to Logion 89 
in the Gospel of Thomas, where such an explanation fits. 


2 In Mansfield College Essays (London, 1909), 363f. 
3 Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, II, 2384. 
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to regard the omission as a Tatianic shortening of the text, occa- 
sioned by the supposed difficulty that “preaching to the poor is 
anticlimactic after “raising the dead.” The transposition of the 
clauses in © f13 syr?ur shows that this really was felt to be a diffi- 
culty. In tuol &vafAéroucw dependence on the LXX is close, 
since the Hebrew probably means liberation of those who are bound 
in prison. 

In the remaining clauses corresponding to Is 35 the highly figur- 
ative speech is made more prosaic, though dependence on the LXX 
is again seen in a&xovew for nnb. Jesus adds references to his cleans- 
ing the lepers and raising the dead to show that his ministry 
surpasses the prophetic expectation. In Mt 8 and 9 the giving of 
sight to the blind (9:27ff.) follows the healing of the paralytics 
(8:5 ff.; 9:2 ff.). Yet in summarizing his ministry Jesus inverts the 
order and modifies mapadutixdg to mean xyoAóg and the sense of 
xoqóc as “dumb” into the sense "deaf" to conform to the OT text.? 

This NT passage is paralleled in Mandaean literature.? R. 
Reitzenstein attempted to make the gospels, or rather Q, dependent 
on the Mandaean texts.* The Mandaean passages seem to be later, 
however, and dependent on NT tradition.? The OT lies much closer 
at hand. 

Mt 11:19; Lk 7:34: 1800 &vOpwrog q&Yog xai olvorörng 

Dt 21:20 LXX: ouußoroxor@v olvopAvyei (“‘reveller in drunkenness’’) 
MT: x02 55" (“spendthrift and drunkard’’) 

Old Pal Targ: ana "nv TWII YON (“an eater in flesh [= glutton] and 
drinker in wine [= drunkard]") 

Targ Jon: NANA NNW NWA. 1121 (“glutton in flesh and drinker in wine’) 
Targ Onk: wn ^30! 993 "5 (“spendthrift in flesh [= glutton; cf. Prov 
23:20] and drinker of wine’’) 

The LXX translates the compound terms by one phrase. Mt and 
Lk show no reminiscence of the LX X, retaining the compound form 
and rendering in accordance with the Targums. The ambiguous 


1 See Friedrich, TWNT, II, 715; Percy, op. cit., 189; Schniewind, op. cit., 
136. 

2 Cf. B. Weiss, Mt, 213f.; A. B. Bruce, op. cit., 170. 

3 M. Lidzbarski, Ginza Rechter (Göttingen, 1925), I, 201, p. 30, 1. 3ff. = 
II, 1, 136, p. 48, 1. att: idem, Das Johannesbuch der Mandäer (Giessen, 1915), 
II, p. 243, l. ıoff., 25ff. 

4 ZNW, 26 (1927), 55ff.; R. Reitzenstein and H. H. Schaeder, Studien 
zum Antiken Synkretismus (Leipzig, 1926), 333ff. 

5 H. Schlier, Theologische Rundschau, 5 (1933), 32f.; W. Brandt, in Hast- 
ings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (Edinburgh, 1915), VIII, 380; 
C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge, 1953), 126f. 
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aam is taken in the sense of “glutton” (= OT Pesh, tog, as well as 
the Targums) ; and oivorétys answers quite literally to the Targumic 
renderings, all of which combine ‘‘drinker’’ and “wine.” 


Mt 11:23; Lk 10:15 Is 14:13, 15 LXX MT 

UT) Ews obpavod ele tov ovpavov Ow 
polon; Avaßrnoouatı, ... e TOUR 
£oc [Lk: + tod] gov els &Sov ang bn 
xava 76» xava on TN 


Mt ph... op. NBDWOral lat #ov NALuc] &önv BQC 
syreur cop] Ù... bbaOne £13 28 7ooalfq 
syrsin; D... 00900cic« 33 565alh ç 
xavaBnog BDWoclat syrsin, eurIr] 
xatasiBacOnon Uncs vell, Minusc 
pler 

Lk uh... óp. P45 NB*D7oofgcit 
(syrsin, eur)] # é. oòp. ójo0nc 

Be; $4 z. ovp. bbwheicon AWOfr 
f13pllat ç 

xaraßnen BD570d syrsin, cur eth 
arm] xataBeBacbjoy rell ç 


The NT readings adopted above have the best support from the 
MSS, answer to a Semitic background, and correspond to the OT 
text. The sense is not that Capernaum has been exalted to heaven 
(whether in pride or by virtue of Jesus’ ministry), but that lest she 
be exalted to heaven she will “go down to Hades.” 1 So also in Is 14 
Babylon is plunged to Sheol to thwart her prideful intentions. In 
£oc with the genitive Mt and Lk do not follow the LXX’s eig with 
the accusative and genitive. Similarly b~wOhon, which may reflect 
mx (“exalt”) in another clause and for which the LXX has a 
colorless Ojow, is foreign to the LX X. On the other hand, xatabjoy 
agrees with the LXX against the MT (hophal: “be brought down’). 
The variant reading xataBit8ac8non must be considered an assimila- 
tion to Goalien. ? 

Mt 12:42; Lk 11:31: thv ooplav ZoAou@vog 

I Kings 10:4 LXX: räcav (thy) ppdvynow Zarwuwv 
6 LXX: nepl tH¢ ppovjcems cou 
8 LXX: n&cav thy Ppövnolv cov 
4 MT: "aam non 5 


6 MT: man YY 
8 MT: ]n»2n NN 


Josephus, Ant. VIII. vi. 4: thy ooplav to} LoAduwvog 


1 On the Semitic negative parataxis, see Wellhausen, Mt, 57; followed by 
E. Klostermann, Mt, ror; Percy, op. cit., II2Í. 
2 McNeile, Mt, 161. 


Suppl. to Novum Test., XVIII 6 
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In the NT both the choice of copia and the transliteration of 
Solomon’s name show independence from the LXX and a relation 
to Josephus or the Greek textual tradition represented by him. 


Mt 17:2 Lk 9:29 Ex 34:29 LXX MT Sifre Num. 
xai &Aapdev 0g865a oca np 140 
h ore 
TÒ eldog TOD XPOLATOG Y 
TÒ TPdCWROV TOV TPOGMTmOV TOU TPOGWTTOU 135 11013 "35 
avtou «rob @ÚT0Ü 
oe 6 Zoe Erepov (Tan 152 


Inasmuch as Mk omits any reference to the shining of Jesus' 
face,! the above allusion is a deliberate assimilation to the shining 
of Moses' face on Mt. Sinai. With the exception of Ro 12:2, the 
only other NT use of nerauoppodod«ı occurs in II Cor 3:18, where 
Paul explicitly draws the parallel between the shining of Moses' 
face and the glory of the new covenant. There are numerous indi- 
cations that the whole narrative concerning the Transfiguration 
finds a pattern in the theophany to Moses at Sinai: the reference 
to "six days" (cf. Ex 24:16), the presence of Moses, the use of 
&E0d0¢ by Lk, the reference to “tabernacles,” the overshadowing 
cloud, the divine voice speaking out of the cloud, the injunction to 
“Hear him,” which is a quotation from a passage taken as prophetic 
of a Moses-like Messiah (Dt 18:15), and the allusion in Mt 17:17 
(“faithless and perverse generation") to Dt 32:5, spoken concerning 
Israel's apostasy during Moses' stay on the mountain.? This is 
reinforced by the general Moses-Jesus parallel in Mt, seen in the 
pentateuchal format of the gospel? and in the correspondences 
between the slaughters by Pharaoh and Herod, the flights and 








1 Streeter's conjecture that the Marcan text originally contained a 
reference to Jesus’ face rests on a questionable retranslation of syrsin into 
Greek, requires several doubtful guesses about what happened to the original 
text, and possesses not a shred of positive evidence from the MSS that xà 
rpöowrov was ever in the text of Mk (op. cit., 315f.). 

? On the parallel between the theophany at Sinai and the Transfiguration, 
see E. Wendling, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 84 (1911), 116f.; H. M. Teeple, The 
Mosaic Eschatological Prophet (Philadelphia, 1957), 84; J. Manek, NovTest, 
2 (1957/58), 8-23; A. Feuillet, Biblica, 39 (1958), 292ff.; M. Sabbe, Collationes 
Brugenses et Gandavenses, 4 (1958), 467-503; A.-M. Denis, La vie spirituelle, 
41 (1959), 136-149. 

3 F. Godet, Introduction to the NT (Edinburgh, 1899), 182; Bacon, 
Studies in Mt, p. xv; Hawkins, op. cit., 163f.; differently, F. Delitzsch, 
Neue Untersuchungen über Entstehung u. Anlage der kanonischen Evangelien 
(Leipzig, 1853), I, 55-109; A. M. Farrer, in Studies in the Gospels, 77ff. 
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returns of Moses and the Holy Family, the Red Sea and Jesus’ 
baptism, the wilderness and the temptation, the law-givers on the 
mount, the ten plagues and the ten miracles, the twelve tribes and 
the choice of twelve disciples, the manna and the feeding of the 
multitudes, the dying Moses on Mt. Nebo and the risen Christ on a 
mountain in Galilee.! 

Mt's phraseology stands closer to the OT text than Lk's. The 
Hebrew yap (“to send forth horns, [i.e.] beams of light") cannot be 
literally rendered into Greek. However, the active voice and the 
meaning of £Axyudev in Mt are much nearer the Hebrew than Sed50&a0- 
ta. in the LXX. Mt’s added comparison to the brightness of the 
sun shows contact with rabbinic tradition (“the face of Moses as 
the face of the sun’’).? 


Mt 17:17; Lk 9:41: à yeved Kmuoroç xal dteotpauuevy 
Mt, Lk] bis morog and Steotp. syrsin, cur 
Lk x. öteotp.] om à e Moon Tat (venetus) 
Mk 9:19 omits x. dteotp., except P W f13 pe. 
Dt 32:5 LXX: yeved oxoX& xal ëeorpouuëvn (= Phil 2:15) 
MT: bnbonbrvpy wm 
Dt 32:20 LXX: Bn yeved Ebeorpauuevn éotly, viol ole obx Éovtw moti Ev ao volc 
MT: 03 AN XN? 0712 mon NSpAN 917 > 


To explain the agreement of Mt and Lk against Mk, Streeter 
takes the transpositions in syrsin, cur as satisfactory evidence for the 
omission of x. Steotp. in Mt and Lk.? However, the transposition 
in the Old Syriac may be for the sake of rhythm, as Streeter himself 
suggests, and the weak direct support for omission looks like 
assimilation to Mk. P.-L. Couchoud accepts the insertion of the 
words in Mk by P^ W fr3.* But this reading also appears to be 
harmonistic. It is quite in keeping with Matthaean style to con- 
form to OT phraseology; and the agreement in this respect between 


1 On the Moses-Jesus typology in Mt, cf. Midr. Koh. f. 73, 3: JW PRD 
Il SR: and see an extensive literature: Edersheim, Life and Times, I, 
527; Friedrich, TWNT, VI, 848; Findlay, Jesus in the First Gospel, 19; 
H. J. Schoeps, Theologie u. Geschichte des Judenchristentums (Tübingen, 
1949), 93ff.; K. Thieme, Judaica, 5 (1949), 133ff.; J. Daniélou, Sacramentum 
Futuri (Paris, 1950), 135-138; van Dodewaard, Biblica, 36 (1955), 488ff.; 
J. Dupont, NTS, 3 (1956/57), 295-298; Hunt, op. cit., 169ff.; Teeple, op. cit., 
74ff.; Gils, op. cit., 39; E. E. Ellis, Paul’s Use of the OT (Edinburgh, 1957), 
132; R. Schnackenburg, in Studia Evangelica (= Texte u. Untersuchungen, 
5. Reihe, Bd. 18; Berlin, 1959), 622-639. 

2 Schlatter, op. cit., 527, notes this parallel. 

3 Op. cit., 317; also Leaney, op. cit., 169. 

4 ITS, 35 (1934); 12 followed by V. Taylor, op. cit., 398. 
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Mt and Lk in the preceding OT allusion should have prepared us 
for the same phenomenon here. 

The replacement of the LXX’s oxoMa (Dt 32:5) by &rıorog may 
be influenced by the later verse in Dt.! The matter is rendered 
doubtful, however, because in Dt 32:20 the sense ''faithfulness'' is 
required, and the Pauline allusion in Phil 2:15 takes over the LXX 
of verse 5. Probably the evangelist intends a play on wy, which at 
once means “perverse” and “deceitful, false," and &nw«oc, which 
means both “untrustworthy, treacherous” and “unbelieving.” ? 
Even with an influx from Dt 32:20 essentially the same play is 
required, since there also the matter in question is trustworthiness, 
not belief. 


Mt 18:15: éàv de duaprnaon ó &BEXMpÓóg cou, bmaye ercyEov avdtov 

Lk 17:3: &av &ápàpry ó aderApdcg cou, Enırlungov adtd 

Lev 19:17 LXX: ob ptojoerc tov ddeApdv cou tý tavola cou: &evuó 
éréyEews tov mAnolov cou 

MT: ms nx mən nə 3393 PAN nx xn x5 


That this is an allusion to the OT is confirmed by the other 
quotations from Lev r9 in Mt 5:33, 43, 48 and by the exactly 
similar theme, harmony among brethren, in the OT and NT 
passages. Either Mt's &Xey&ov is assimilation to the LXX (a good 
rendering of n2") or Lk has missed or cared nothing for the allusion. 
(Envy is frequent in the synoptics, but slightly more so in Lk.) 


Mt 21:44: xal ó meowy El tov Aldov tottov cuvOXAacOTjcEvat: Ep’ bv 8’ av néoq, 
Auge ATOV 

D 33 it syrsin Ir Or omit the verse. 
Lk 20:18: r&c ó neowv én’ Exeivov tov Aldov auvdiaucdngera Ep’ dv 8’ Qv néon, 
Auge, AÖTÓV 


In view of the omission in the Western text of Mt, in Origen s 
copious commentary on this passage, and in Irenaeus and Eusebius, 
who copy verses 33-43 and would hardly have failed to include so 
striking a concluding sentence, the verse in Mt may be an inter- 
polation from Lk. Nevertheless, the possibility of genuineness 
remains. The minor differences between Mt and Lk are not easily 
accounted for on the hypothesis of interpolation. B. Weiss and S. 
G. F. Brandon ask why the verse was not placed after verse 42 to 


1 So J. R. Harris, ET, 37 (1925/26), 9; Tabachovitz, op. cit., 113f. 

2 So in classical Greek often. See R. Bultmann, TWNT, VI, 176. Cf. 
Mt 24:45; 25:21, 23; Lk 12:46; 16:10f.; Ro 3:3; I Cor 1:9; 10:13; I Thess 
5:24; I Tim 3:11; II Tim 2:2; Heb 3:12; 10:23; III Jn 5. 
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preserve the Lucan sequence. As it is, verse 43 disrupts the natural 
connection between verses 42 and 44, and this may be the very 
reason for omission in the Western text.! R. Swaeles argues that 
the general thought of Mt 21:43 refers to the whole of Dan 2:44 
and leads into the allusive quotation in Mt 21:44, which therefore 
must be original.? 

The allusion is to Dan 2:34, 35, 44, 45. Mt and Lk agree with 
Theodotion in Mxu&v against the LXX (dpaview) and the MT 
(io—''to make an end of"). But cuv0A&c0a« (“to break in pieces") 
shows direct recourse to the Aramaic (Pp'T—“ to break in pieces”), 
as against Aerröverv ("to make thin, beat out" —L XX, Theod) and 
xacvoActy (“to grind" —L XX). 


Mt 23:12 Lk 14:11; 18:14 Ezek 21:31 LXX MT 
öortig BE TAC &camelvo ca "ap 
pocer Zoucén 6 Opav Exruröv TÒ OPNAdy Maat 
TaTewwOnoetat TATEIWWÜNGETKL 

vol bere xai 6[18:14: 6 83] xal bhwous Am 
TOTELIVWOEL TATELWOV TÒ TOATELVÖV Spun 
EXUTOV EKUTOV 

SpwOAcetar bo875ecat 


Although this maxim is often voiced in Prov, the NT expression 
is patterned after the saying in Ezek.? In the LXX the wicked prince 
of Israel has abased that which was high by taking off the mitre and 
exalted that which was low by putting on the crown. In the MT 
the mitre and the crown are both taken from the wicked prince and 
he himself is abased. Obviously, the NT adaptation to persons is 
based on the Hebrew text. 

The LXX renders the clauses in chiastic order, and with this the 
NT agrees. It may be that the LXX-translator wished an exact 
parallel: “taken off the mitre"—"'abased the high," “put on the 
crown’ —"'exalted the low." However, the Hebrew Vorlage of the 
LXX and NT may have had the order of the LXX. The difference 
in the consonantal text would be very slight, requiring only the 
shifting of a final paragogic n: n¥pwn naam nai Down. (There is not 
even a need to shift the yodh in the MT, if we assume a sere vocali- 
zation, opgin. “Yıoöv and tamewodv are natural renderings of the 
Hebrew words. Thus, there is no necessary point of contact between 
the NT and the LXX. 

1 B. Weiss, Mt, 371; Brandon, op. cit., 244. 


? NTS, 6 (1959), 310-313. 
3 See Lohmeyer-Schmauch, of. cit., 341. 
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Mt 23:35, 36 


x&v alua 


8lxatov 
£xy uvvóp.evov 
ëm) ths Yo 


Ewg TOD olugroc 
Zayaplou 
vlod Bapaylou 


dv ¿povecate 
wetaed con vaod 
vol tod 
Ovctaocnplou 


Bap.] Ioiadae 


Lk 11:50, 5I 


cé ala 
TAVTWV TÜV 
TPOPHTAV 

TÒ ÉxxeEyuuévov 
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Lam 4:13 LXX MT 
TOV ÈXXEÓVTWV D^25U 
alua mapa 
Dt 
Suxalov Dts 


Ev uéco abris 


bach II Chron 24:20-22 LXX MT 


Ews atwartoc 


Zayaplov 


co d&roAouÉvou 
wetaed coU 
Ouctaotypiou 
xal tod olxou 


^ 5 
TOU Grokou, ... 


toy 'ACaptav mot 
tov tod 'lo3aé. .. VRP 13 
ExvQoBdrAnoav[v. 21] TAN riam 
[Edavarwoev, v. 22] [3371] 
... ÈV QvAy 9273 
olxou xupíou mam nma 


Gospel of the 
Nazarenes 


olxou] viot Bapaylou 

ôv épdévevoay avdwecov 

r.d.x.1.vaod D(pc)syreur 

(= assimilation to Mt via Tatian?) 


One might think that there is no definite allusion here. But a 
comparison of Mt and Lk shows that Mt stands closer to the OT 
texts. The usual OT expression is pi 07 (LXX: alua &0&ov) (II 
Kings 21:16; 24:4; Jer 26:15 [33:15]). Therefore, Mt’s addition 
of dixacov and the combination with éxyeiv fairly well establish his 
allusion to Lam 4:13. “Emi «76 y? (Mt) is an adaptation to the 
story of Abel, where emphasis is laid on the ground (px LXX, 
Ym) which received Abel's blood (Gen 4:10, II). 

In the reference to II Chron, Mt agrees with the Hebrew against 
the LXX in reading "Zachariah" and “son of...," but goes his 
own way in Bapaytov.! 'Eqoveboave (Mt) renders mm independently 


1 F, Blass considers viod Bapayfov an interpolation from Zech 1:1 LXX 
(Texthritische Bemerkungen zu Mt (Gütersloh, 1900], 43). The utmost confu- 
sion exists in Jewish and early Christian literature between the Zechariahs, 
both those in the OT and those outside the OT. In the Targum to Lam 2:20 
we read of “Zechariah, son of Iddo, the high priest." In Is 8:2 there is 
"Zechariah, the son of Jeberechiah.’’ But the LXX reads Bapaylov, which 
is based on a misunderstanding of O° as “martyr(s)” instead of ‘‘witness- 
(es)? and so connected with II Chron (see Stendahl, 92). Since the LXX 
reads ’ACaplav in II Chron, a double confusion already exists in the Septua- 
gintal tradition, within the text of II Chron and between that text and 
Is 8:2. In Zech 1:1 the prophet is “the son of Berechiah, the son of Iddo,”’ 
but in Ezra 6:14 he is merely “the son of Iddo" (this has led to the conjecture 
that the Zechariah in II Chron had Jehoiada as a grandfather—note Jehoiada 
died not until the age of 130 years, yet Zechariah’s ministry followed Jehoia- 
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from the LXX. The final prepositional phrase (uera&d . . .) conforms 
da’s death—and an otherwise unmentioned “Berechiah” as father [see J. P. 
Lange, Mt (New York, 1870), 414f.; Broadus, Mt (Philadelphia, 1886), 477]). 
In the second Epiphanius recension of The Lives of the Prophets the biography 
of Zechariah the son of Jehoiada “forms the second half of the biography of 
Zechariah son of Berechiah|’’ (C. C. Torrey, The Lives of the Prophets 
[Philadelphia, 1946], 47, sub 78). Confusion is added to confusion in Zacharias 
the father of John the Baptist, with whom Zechariah son of Jehoiada is 
confused in some MSS of The Lives of the Prophets (see Schoeps, Aus fruh- 
christlicher Zeit, 138f.) and whom Origen saw as Jesus’ reference (Prot. Jac. 
xxiii). More than one form of legend concerning the murder of the Baptist's 
father in the Temple exists in early Christian literature (Epiphanius, Haer. 
xxvi. 12; The Birth of Mary, in The Apocryphal NT [translated by M. R. 
James; Oxford, 1924], 19; Protevangelium xxiiif. [ibid., 48]; the Coptic 
conclusion to the Apocalypse of Paul [ibid., 554]; The Latin Infancy Gospels 
[edited by M. R. James; Cambridge, 1927], goff.—see T. W. Manson, in 
The Mission and Message of Jesus, 396; H. Smith, Ante-Nicene Exegesis 
of the Gospels [London, 1925-29], IV, 75, V, 85-96; H. J. Schoeps, Revue de 
Qumran, Tome 2, Num. 5 [1959], 79; idem, Zeitschrift für Religions- u. 
Geistesgeschichte, 11[1959], 72, who discusses the further possibility that 
John’s father is the Qumran Teacher of Righteousness; J. Jeremias, 
ATTEAOX, 2[1926], Sat: H. Freiherr von Campenhausen, Historisches 
Jahrbuch, 77 [1958], 383ff.; A. Berendts, Studien über Zacharias-Apokryphen 
u. Zacharias-Legenden [Leipzig, 1895]). If further confusion is possible, a 
Zecharias son of Baris or Baruch or Bariscaeus (the MSS varyl), who 
Josephus says was murdered by two Zealots in the Temple (Bellum IV. v. 4), 
has been taken as Jesus’ reference (so Chrysostom and Grotius, to whom this 
is a prediction, and O. Pfleiderer, Primitive Christianity [London, 1906-1 1], II, 
364, n. r; J. Wellhausen, Mt, 110f.; idem, Einleitung in die drei ersten 
Evangelien? [Berlin, 1911], 118-123; Weiss-Bousset, op. cit., I, 363f.; J. S. 
Kennard, Jr., Anglican Theological Review, 29 [1947], 176ff.; Bundy, op. cit., 
355, to whom this is a vaticinium ex eventu put into the mouth of Jesus by 
the evangelists, and E. E. Ellis, ET, 74 [1963], 157f., to whom this is a logion 
of Jesus which an early Christian prophet has ‘‘peshered’’ and applied to the 
martyrdom of Christians and the destruction of Jerusalem). Schoeps suggests 
the Nazarene Gospel preserves an original “Jehoiada” from the Ur- 
Matthaean tradition, Greek-Mt making Jesus prophesy of Josephus' Zecha- 
riah (Theologie u. Geschichte des Judenchristentums [Tiibingen, 1949], 266; 
idem, Aus frühchristlicher Zeit, 139, n. I). Against any reference to the 
Zecharias in Josephus, there is no suggestion that he was a prophet or a 
martyr. He was ¿v uéco the Temple, but probably not between the porch 
and the altar, since he was not a priest. It is improbable that the NT tradi- 
tion, usually assigned to Q, dates from after A.D. 67. Jesus’ idea is that all 
the past guilt will come upon the generation he addresses. And why the 
invention of legends concerning the death of John's father if the reference 
was to the Zecharias in Josephus? The traditional view that Jesus refers to 
the first and last murders in the OT canon, about both of which it is stated a 
reckoning would be made, remains the best—despite the contention that 
the OT canon and the order of the Hagiographa were not fixed by Jesus' 
time. The present passage is itself evidence to the contrary. Because of the 
confusion, we cannot be sure about the origin of the reading Bapaylov in 
Mt. On the whole question and for further references, esp. in rabbinical 
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to rabbinic tradition concerning the location within the Temple 
precincts of Zachariah’s death. 
Mt 23:38; Lk 13:35: lSob apleraı butv ó olxog budv 
Mt BLff?syrsin sah bohr! arm] + Epnuog vell ç 
Lk P45vidNABW fı 69 565 pm it vg syrsin sah bohP!] + Epnuos DO28al 
it vgs, ¢lsyrsia boh (7) ç 


Jer 12:7 LXX: éyxararéroura tév olxóv pov, apijxa thy xXnpovouiav [LOL 
MT: span nx nwu ona nx onary 


22:5 LXX: elg toquwow totat 6 olxog odtos 
MT: mm man mm mno 


Either Mt has rendered aty (Jer 12:7) independently from the 
LXX, or he has allowed Gaza in the next clause of the LXX to 
influence his wording. The change from first person (Jer) to second 
person (Mt, Lk) deepens the thought of desolation. It is possible 
that £oxuoc is genuine in Mt, where the omission is less well sup- 
ported than in Lk.? If so, Mt has woven together the two verses in 


Jer. 


Mt 24:28 Lk 17:37 job 39:30 LXX MT 
Óórou Zou Bou où 8’ Av WRAY 
T OOL 

Jò ntõua vo oun teOvedtes orbbon 
éxet éxet xal Tapa pu. DV 
ovuvaxOnoovrar ol derol NYT 
ol derol émrouvay Ojoovtat edvoloxovtTas 


Mt and Lk supply oi etot from the preceding context in Job. 
Their (Erı)ovvaxßnoovraı supplies the missing verb in the Hebrew 
and completely disagrees with the LXX, according to which the 
carcasses are found by the vultures. Both the NT and the Hebrew 
mean that the vultures are present wherever the carcases may be. 

Mt's ntõua (esp. of something “killed’’) is a more exact rendering 
of mobn (“the slain") than Lk's cya, a more refined word (used 
of corpses especially in Homer), or the LX X's teOvedtec (simply “the 
dead"). Mt and Lk use the singular against the MT and theL XX ; 
but their Hebrew Vorlage may have read the singular, since the 
OT Peshitta also has the singular (Ro*bop pp wow). 


literature, see Edersheim, Life and Times, II, 4131. ; Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., 
I, 940-942; S. H. Blank, HUCA, 12/13 (1937/38), 327-346; E. Nestle, ZN W, 
6 (1905), 198-200; J. Chapman, JTS, 13 (1912), 398-410. 

1 Jerusalem Talmud, Taanith IV. 69a. See Schoeps, Aus frühchristlicher 
Zeit, 139f.; Schlatter, op. cit., 6881. 

? Zahn (Lk [Leipzig, 1913], 543) and Knox (o. cit, II, 83) regard 
the omission in Mt as assimilation to Lk. However, both longer readings 
may be regarded as assimilations to Jer 22:5. 
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Ilxpaxpnux in the LXX reveals a temporal understanding of ow, 
which is indeed possible. 'Exei (Mt, Lk) is based on the more usual 
locative sense of nw in accordance with the Targum (jan). Similarly 
örov (Mt, Lk) diverges in form, though not in meaning, from the 
LXX. 
Mt 24:38; Lk 17:27: elon ev Nüe elg thy xiBwrdv 


Gen 7:7 LXX: elo0cev 8£ Ne... ele thy nıBwröv 
MT: mann ON m sm. 


All the texts agree; there is little room for variation. 


Mt 24:45: 9o0vat adtots thy TPOPNV Ev xatpó 
Lk 12:42: tod óvart Ev xatpà TÒ ovvouévptov 
Ps 104(103):27 MT: inva pb5k nn» 
LXX: Sova, thy tpophny adtotc cixatpov 
- LXX doöva] pr tot R 
7. tp. avtoic BN boh sah He 1219] adtotc «pog?» R; cm 7p. adtdav 
Luc A (= MT) 
eUxatpov] ele xatpdv A 
In abtoic Mt stands closer to the OT text than Lk, who omits. 
The dative agrees with the LXX and the OT Peshitta (nn) against 
the possessive of the MT. Since LX XA appears to be hexaplaric, 
the similarity between £v xatod (Mt, Lk) and eis xatpdv is not 
significant. The NT gives an exact and independent rendering of 
nya (except for the dropping of the possessive pronoun). In tò 
ovtouetetov (““food-allowance’’) Lk uses a more concrete word. 


FORMAL QUOTATIONS PECULIAR TO MATTHEW 


The formal quotations peculiar to Mt, consisting mainly of the 
formula-citations, have always been noted for their divergence from 
the LXX. Two points, however, must receive emphasis: (1) the 
formula-citations are not a homogeneous group in text-form, be- 
cause they range from the purely Septuagintal to the wholly non- 
Septuagintal; (2) the allusive quotations in all layers of the syn- 
optic tradition show the same mixed text-form. 

Mt 1:23; Is 7:14 LXX: ioù ñ rapbévoc £v yaorpl ger xal té€etar vidv, xal 
xaAécoucty TÒ Övon.a adTOD “Euuavovna 

Mt xaAécovow] xarécetg Dpcde (d* vocabit) 

LXX Ge AQ] Anuberaı BNVSyh 88 Luc Just Eus Bas Chr Thdt Tert Cypr Irlet 

xaAXécouct (not in the LX X-tradition)] xarécerg BAC; xo3éoet N; 

xaAéceve Q*Luc sah Tert Cypr Irit; xarécovow D 


Is 7:14 MT: DN Was vov NAP? Jans mnn abya mm 
MNP NPI -QIss; vocabitur OT Pesh, Vg 


1 "Ey xatpà = “at the right time," See A & G, s.v. xatpóc, 2. 
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This formula-quotation is almost purely Septuagintal and perhaps 
wholly so. Special points of dependence are Ge (=LXXA against 
LXXB)—)apBeveoOa. is the usual rendering for nn—and the 
transliteration "Eupavoura.! 

The third person plural of xeAécoucw has usually been considered 
as motivated by the circumstance that neither Joseph nor Mary 
gave the name “Emmanuel” to the child.? However, the reading in 
IQIs* throws new light on the picture, for Nhp can be pointed gp 
(dual perfect—' it [his name] shall be called" — OT Pesh, Vg) or 
gp (kal perfect—“one shall call'— LXXX), both of which are 
equivalent to Mt's impersonal plural.? In view, then, of the inner- 
Hebrew variants ^ and the inner-Greek variants, Mt may be 
following the reading of his Greek OT text, a reading otherwise 
unknown to us. Note especially the reading xaAécete, plural, in 
LXXQ*Luc ete., Justin’s xaAécouct (Dial. lxvi. 2) may be influenced 
by Mt, but xaAécetar (Dial. xliii, 5) is not—and both readings occur 
in longer quotations from Is. Thus, also outside Mt we have Greek 
readings which do not occur in the extant MSS of the LXX and 
for which there is no equivalent in Hebrew MSS. Therefore, we may 
conjecture that 1QIs® represents the original reading, that the 
initial v of the next word gave rise to the final n of the MT by a kind 
of audible dittography as the scribe pronounced the words (n was 
often pronounced as a slight sibilant—cf. the interchange of V and 
n in Aramaic), that the inner-Greek variants reflect the confusion 
in the Semitic textual tradition, and that the Matthaean text wit- 
nesses to yet another Septuagintal reading. (Confusion of w and n 


1 I omit n rap0évoc, as that is the only pre-Christian interpretation of 
2599 in Is 7:14 known to us. See Torrey, Documents, 48f. 

2 So Zahn, Einl., II, 315; Stendahl, 98; and Baumstark, op. cit., 309, who 
compares the Targum Frgm. Kahle F to Dt 34:6, where the indefinite 
Api is substituted for Wap" to escape the thought that God himself 
buried Moses’ body. Of course, the meaning in Mt 1:23 is not that Jesus 
should bear the name in real life, but that he should be what the name 
signifies. See Alexander, op. cit., 16; J. Neil, Figurative Language of the 
Bible (London, 1892), 2f.; K. L. Schmidt, TWNT, III, 490; A &G, s.v. 
xarita, Ia. 

8 See M. Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, 1955), 312; cf. Torrey, 
Documents, loc. cit. 

^ IOIs* can also be pointed as kal imperative, BIV: some MSS of the MT 
read DN^Oj?! (second masc. sing.) and some NN) (second fem. sing.—also 
two MSS of the Targum). See De-Rossi, ad loc. The usual pointing in the 
MT can be either third fem. sing. (= most MSS of the Targ) or the fem. 
participle. 
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might also have worked in the opposite direction, n dropping out 


in pronunciation.) 


Mt 2:6 Mic 5:1 MT 

xal oÓ ByOréeu ano ma nnm 
Yñ 'Iloó8a mn DN 
ouëou dc Eraxlorn el nvno yyy 
ev totg hyeudow Tovda AT? (PON 
èx coU Yap Tan 
éFerkevoetar xx c5 
$Yobuevoc Sui nvno 

II Sam 5:2; I Chron 

ÓcttG Toluavet ny^n nns 
Tov Aadv pou "Du NN 


tov 'Iopanr bx NN 
Yñ Ioda] ac 'looósí Dit 


éx coU] é£ cod B; GË oó NCD 


LXX 


xal ob BwnOXécp. 

olxog tod 'Eqpa0« 
drAvyoords el rod elvat 
Ev "dou Iova 

¿x coU 

uot é&edevoetat 

roi elvat cl; &pyovra 


11.2 

od mota vel 

TÒV A«Óv pou 

tov ‘Iopana 

drvyootéc] pr un LucC 
LaC boh syp Arab 


ex cod] ¿č op B*C 
éEerevoetat| + yov- 
wevog A boh syp Eus 
CyprP (ex Mt) 


Mt's yy 'loó9« is a contemporization of the antique nnm! 
similar to that found in one MS of De-Rossi (mmm an? m2) and 
often in the LXX.? '"Bethlehem-Judah'" was the common OT 
designation (Ruth r:r; I Sam 17:12; etc.), and the insertion of 
Y5? is similar to the LXX of I (III) Kings 19:3, cig Bnpoaßees yhy 
'Ioó3« for nm» SDR yaw xa (MT). 

It is impossible to be certain whether the emphatic negative in 
Mt, oddapudc £Xxylocr, ei, is a targumic interpretation whereby the 
small size of Bethlehem, affirmed in the MT,* is exchanged for the 
greatness of Bethlehem's destiny as birthplace of the Messianic 
King 5 (a greatness implied even in the Hebrew text, for otherwise 


1 As often in poetry, Mic used the old name. 

? Seeligmann, of. cit., 8of. 

? Nestle adopts in his critical apparatus the conjecture of Drusius 
(d. 1616), ys. 

4 Bethlehem is not named among the cities of Judah in the MT of Josh 
I5:59, though inserted with ten others by the LXX. 

5 So Anger, I, 23, and others. Essentially the same is done in the Targum, 
but by a softening 2 ($15) rather than by a negative. The possibility 
of a relationship between Mt and the Targum is heightened by the agreement 
of el (Mt) and Min (Targ) against the infinitives of the LXX and the MT. 
Baumstark compares the Targums Jonathan, Jerusalem, and the Kahle 
Fragment D to Gen 37:33, where according to the Hebrew text Jacob 
laments that a wild beast has killed Joseph, but according to the Targums 
he denies that a wild beast killed Joseph (op. cit., 310ff.). 
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the emphasis on insignificance is without point !); whether the 
emphatic negative is an answer to a rhetorical question in a Semitic 
text of Mic; ? or whether Mt's text actually had the negative.® 4 

'Ev «oic hyewdow is based on the reading *p8& or an and is a 
personification of the cities of Judah in the persons of the clan- 
heads. The personification is justified by the use of ag for clans 
and tribes (Jdg 6:15; I Sam 10:19; 23:23; Is 60:22), particularly 
in the phrase Yow ‘pox "vx" (Num 1:16; 10:4; Josh 22:21, 
30),* and by the already existing personification of Bethlehem in 
Mic; and it is motivated by or suggests the link with II Sam 5:2, 
where the LXX has hyobpevov (u). The LXX renders mx by 
Zeen in Gen 36:15 ff.; Ex 15:15; I Chron 1:51 ff. 

The omission of *» agrees with the OT Peshitta and the Hebrew 
concordance of Rabbi Nathan.’ Along with Mt's #%Yoúuevoç, the 
reference to “shepherding” Israel in Mic 5:3 provides the link with 


1 E. W. Hengstenberg, Christology of the OT? (Edinburgh, 1854-58), I, 
475f.; E. König, Die messianischen Weissagungen des A. T. (Stuttgart, 1923), 
I93f. 

2 So Randolph, op. cit., 27; Owen, op. cit., 17; Davidson, op. cit., 338f.; 
Turpie, op. cit., 190, following Grotius and Drusius. The OT Pesh reads 
interrogatively; and very possibly the final paragogic 1 of MM DN in the 
MT (missing in Gen 48:7) was an interrogative f attached to YY in Mt’s 
Semitic text. The wrong connection of fl is very common. See Friedrich 
Delitzsch, Die Lese- u. Schreibfehler im A.T. (Berlin, 1920), 2. J. Kennedy 
says that the interrogative may be omitted and inferred, in some cases 
the omission being due to the immediate precedence of a final 71, as would be 
the case here (op. cit., 134). 

3 So the Arabic in Mic 5:2 and LX Xtuc, C. Heller notes that the OT Pesh 
often translates a word beginning with Y as if it were preceded by N^ (4 
Critical Essay on the Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch [New York, 1921], 
60). nv? 'X is difficult, perhaps poor Hebrew (better: ^51 /X—see J. M. P. 
Smith, Mic [ICC; Edinburgh, 1912], 102), and may have resulted from the 
identical form in the next clause. Pn NY may be read (Hühn, op. cit., 2; 
Lohmeyer-Schmauch, of. cit., 23, and suggested as early as Cappellus), or 
nn 5, the waw in the defective 19 (= NY; cf. I Sam 2:16; 20:2 [MT, LXX] 
and Job 6:21 [Qere Ec 4 MSS Ken]) having been transposed and the 5 
attached to form Nr» (MT) (see H. Hodius, De Bibliorum Textibus Origi- 
nalibus [Oxford, 1705], 257; I. Hoffmann, Demonstvatio Evangelica [ Tübingen, 
1773], I, 16; Baumstark, loc. cit.). 

4 A suggestion less worthy of acceptance is that YYY means “greatest” 
as well as “smallest.” So Kidder, A Demonstration of the Messias? (London, 
1726), 22f., following Pocock. Cf. words of medial signification, like ']123, 
"to bless" and ''to curse." 

5 See esp. Edersheim, Life and Times, I, 206f. 

e€ Reinke, op. cit., III, 341, 371. 

? See De-Rossi, ad loc. The Peshitta is not influenced by Mt, for elsewhere 
it differs radically, e.g, in PINT = “because you are (little).” 
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II Sam 5:2 (= I Chron 11:2), a verse regarding the throne-right of 
David. Mt attaches the latter quotation to Mic 5:1 by means of a 
relative pronoun with a consequent changing of the person of the 
verb; but otherwise he agrees with both the LXX and the MT. 


Mt 2:15: E& Alyórrou éxadreaa tov vidv pou 
Hos 11:1 Aq: and Alyirrou éxadcou tov vidv wou 
MT: 35 pgnp mox» 

LXX: š& Aiybrtov pwetexdrcoa tà téxva adtov 
Targ: 13 pa? nap aiam 

Theod: éx&Aeca adtév vidv uou 

Sym: è% Alyómrou xéxAntat vidg uov 


Mt independently translates the MT.! Because the quotation is 
construed with the sojourn in Egypt and the account of the depar- 
ture from Egypt is not taken up till verse 20, we may render, “Since 
Egypt” De, from the time he dwelt there?). The meaning then be- 
comes that the preservation of Jesus in Egypt showed that God was 
dealing with him as a father with a son.? In the Arabic Gospel of 
the Infancy this OT text is cited, not concerning Christ's egress 
from Egypt, but concerning his preservation there from the cruelty 
of Herod.* The OT text means the same for Israel: ‘‘When Israel 
was a child [ie., during the Egypt-sojourn], then I loved him" 
(Hos 1r :1a).? 

This is not to say that a reference to egress from Egypt is wholly 


1 Allen (Mt, 15) and Stendahl (pp. ror, 200) think it possible Mt used an 
'"Ur-Aquila" Greek OT text and stress that only the singular, “son,” was 
useful to him. But Mt and Aquila are alike merely because they both render 
the MT exactly. And it is hardly significant that only the singular is useful 
to Mt, when time and again he independently renders the Hebrew apart 
from hermeneutical motives and where the LX X would suit his purpose. 
One may even question that the singular is necessary to Mt's use of this 
text in the light of the concept of corporate personality and the Israel- 
Christ typology. 

2 For ex in this temporal sense, see A & G, s.v. èx, 5a. Cf. ¿x xordAlag untedc, 
£x Yeveric, èx vedtytosG, etc. 

3 Among modern commentators J. A. Bengel was the first to advocate 
this view (Gnomon? [Tübingen, 1855], 24). It is most cogently argued by 
C. Taylor, op. cit., Orff. 

4 B. H. Cowper, The Apocryphal Gospels? (London, 1870), 178-180. 

5 “From (the land of) Egypt” requires a temporal sense also in Hos 12:10; 
13:4; Ezek 23:8; Num 14:19. The following OT commentators advocate 
the rendering “Since Egypt” in Hos 11:1: K. Marti, Das Dodekapropheton 
(Tübingen, 1904), 85f.; A. Van Hoonacker, Les douze petits prophètes 
(Paris, 1908), 104; J. Lindblom, Hosea literarisch untersucht (Abo, 1928), 
1oof.; J. Vandervorst, Introduction aux textes hébreu et grec de l'Ancien 
Testament (Malines, 1935), 81. 
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excluded either in the NT or in the OT.1 Rather, in both places 
there is a deliberate play on the double meaning, local and temporal, 
of the phrase “from Egypt.” The emphasis, however, lies on the 
father-like love and concern which preserved them in Egypt and 
brought them out again, not upon the departure alone or as such.? 
(In Hos this is made the basis for divine summons away from idola- 
try). 

Because of the following plurals in Hos 11, some commentators 
emend the text of verse 1 to read plural also.? But the singular de- 
serves preference as the more difficult reading, and the singulars in 
the first part of the verse— Israel," "child," “him’’—require a par- 
allel singular here. The ever-so-frequent og %3 facilitated as- 
similation to the following plurals in the LXX * and the Targum. 
The reference to Israel's infancy occasioned the idea of naming 
Israel God's son in the Targum, the OT Peshitta, and Theodotion. 
It is enough for our purpose to note that Mt correctly follows the 
MT. 


Mt 2:18 Jer 31(38):15 LXX MT 

qovi èv "Paud B pavh èv ‘Pande hxovoby mona am 
hxovoðn A pwvn Ev TH oUm jxovoðn DÉI 
xrauduös x. (also N* Aq Targ Pesh boh eth arab) "22m 
ó8upuóG TTOAUG' 0p7jvou x. xAavOLOD x. Gëopuon: AAN 


B 'Poy$* &roxAatouévr, 


1 Cf. Hos 11:5: “They shall not return into the land of Egypt” ; see E. 
Sellin, Das Zwólfpvophetenbuch? (Leipzig, 1930), 112. 

? Cf. Ex 4:22, 23; Acts 13:17, 18. 

3 So, e.g. Marti, loc. cit. ; Sellin, loc. cit. 

* It is possible the assimilation had already taken place in the LX X- 
Vorlage. in (= LXX) could have arisen by a mere dittography of the 
yodh written for a waw. Ziegler notes many agreements in number between 
1QIs® and the LXX (JBL, 78 [1959], 46-50). A further possibility is influence 
from the parallel passages in Num, where wide disagreements exist: 23:22, 
singular— LXXAF, plural—MT, LXXB, OT Pesh, Targums (Old Pal, Jon, 
Jerus, Onk); 24:8, singular—MT, LXX, plural—OT Pesh, Targums (Old 
Pal, Jon, Jerus, Onk). Mt 2:15 was referred to Num 24:8 by Theodore of 
Heraclea and Photius of Constantinople (see J. Reuss [ed.], Maithäus— 
Kommentare aus dev griechischen Kirche [= Texte u. Untersuchungen, 5. Reihe, 
Bd. 6; Berlin, 1957], 60, 272); and a scribe actually adds a note in Codex 
Sinaiticus that refers the reader to Num (see McNeile, M?, 18). Therefore, the 
possibility of a traditional association of the OT passages and resultant 
parallel influence is heightened. On the attempt to relate Mt to Num, esp. 
by the old defenders of the L'X X, see Hody, op. cit., 246. Lindars suggests 
that adtév in Num 24:8 (LXX) refers not to Jacob, but to &v0porog (= 
Messiah) in verse 7, and that Mt interpreted Hos 11:1 with this understanding 
and association in mind (Lindars, 217). 
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‘Paynd vAglougg ANOV ‘Paya d&roxdraronévng 7221 bn" 
BN om 

TH TEXVA KOTIC A énl tév viðv aT; mis by 
B oùx Nderev 

xai oóx Herev ANrell xal odx Bee MIN? 
BN raboacdar Ent tote ulolç adtye onin> 

TrAPAXKANOHVEL A rapaxrnbjvar mia by 

örı ou eloly Gr ox eloly APR 55 


xrAav0u66 NBipclatt 
syrPeshcop} pr Denvoe 

vol DW fı3 28 565 

700 pl syrsin, cur 

(= assimilation to LXX) 


In understanding n2" as a place-name, Mt agrees with the MT 
and LXXB against LX XA4.! By rendering the expressions of sorrow 
as nominative appositions to qov^, Mt follows more literally the 
MT than does the LXX, with its genitives of apposition.? Further- 
more, the LXX takes ann (“bitterness”) as another apposition, 
whereas it is really a noun in construct relationship with an ad- 
jectival force. Mt renders somewhat loosely, but correctly, with an 
intensifying moAuc.* Differing in simplex versus complex and active 
voice versus middle, Mt and LX XB nevertheless agree in regarding 
the participle as in apposition to the nominative qovf against 
LXX^, which puts the participle in apposition to the genitives 
denoting sorrow. Against LX XB, which omits, Mt renders the first 
ma og, as does LXXA, but not so literally as LX X4, for Mt has 
no èni for Yy, and his «éxva, though very frequent in the LXX for 
na, is not so close as viðv (LX X^). Mt and LX XA agree against 
the MT and LX XB in the insertion of xat before oúx Herev. It is 
probable that the Semitic Vorlage of Mt and the LXX contained the 
waw * and that LX X8 was assimilated to the MT. Mt goes again 


1 Some would emend the MT from 71272 to M73. See J. Simons, The 
Geographical and Topographical Texts of the OT (Leiden, 1959), 446. 

2 Strictly speaking, it looks as if Mt transposes "1 and "22, or works from 
a text in which they are transposed. KAav0uócg and "223 = ‘‘weeping.”’ 
‘Odveu.dg and m) = “lamentation.” (Ophvos [LXX = “‘dirge’’] is even closer 
to 33.) But perhaps Mt considered his two words as synonyms for Hebrew 
synonyms. 

3 Lohmeyer suggests Mt read 3" before *22, but then Mt has no equivalent 
for mmn (Lohmeyer-Schmauch, op. cit., 29, n. I). IIxgóc would have 
answered more closely to the Hebrew. 

4 The OT Pesh contains the waw. Insertion and deletion of the waw is 
common in Hebrew MSS. See Friedrich Delitzsch, op. cit., 85f.; Würthwein, 
op. cit., 74; M. Burrows, JBL, 68 (1949), 209; M. Greenberg, JAOS, 76 
(1956), 159; L. Delekat, Biblica, 38 (1957), roof: W. H. Brownlee, The 
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with LXX^ against LX XB in omitting the second n"3 YY and in 
rendering by rapaxındnvaı. As in the insertion of the x«t, the OT 
Peshitta agrees with LX X^ and Mt. Finally, Mt agrees with the 
LXX and the other versions in reading nrw (“they are not") for 
the senseless mx ("he is not”) of the MT.! It may be that n was 
confused with 1; ? but another possibility shortly to be discussed 
also exists. 

With the exceptions of x«i, oóx glolv, and the omission of the 
second "3 by, Mt appears to have rendered the MT independently. 
The first two exceptions doubtless represent variants in the Hebrew 
text, as noted above. The probability is the same in the third ex- 
ception. The second mia YY is rejected by almost all modern OT 
commentators.? Certainly the fact that Septuagintal MSS differ 
on the position of the phrase but agree with the support of the 
OT Peshitta on its single occurrence favors omission in the original 
Hebrew; for in view of the clear signs of assimilation to the Hebrew 
in differing MSS of the LX X,* one would have expected the phrase 
to appear a second time had it been present in the Hebrew ex- 
emplars. 

Streane suggests the phrase was accidentally omitted in a Hebrew 
MS and subsequently inserted from the margin in different places in 
two copies.5 This would account for the different positions yet sin- 
gle occurrence in MSS of the LX X.9 Torrey thinks a variant n13 
("her son") existed for ma (“her sons"). This variant was accom- 
panied by og (“he is not”), the present reading of the MT. To 
preserve the variant, the guardians of textual tradition inserted a 


Text of Habakkuk in the Ancient Commentary from Qumran (Philadelphia, 
1959), 4. | 

1 P. Volz claims that the MT gives good sense, translating, “kein einziger 
ist mehr da!” (Studien zum Text des Jeremia [Leipzig, 1920], 232f.). But the 
translation is questionable. 

2 J. J. O' Rourke, CBQ, 24 (1962), 396. 

3 A. W. Streane, The Double Text of Jer (Cambridge, 1896), 214f.; B. Duim, 
Jer (Tübingen, 1901), 248; C. H. Cornill, Die metrischen Stücke des Buches Jer 
(Leipzig, 1901), 29; idem, Jer (Leipzig, 1905), 337; H. Schmidt, Die grossen 
Propheten (Göttingen, 1915), 353. Again Volz defends the MT, suggesting 
the versions did not appreciate the meter (loc. cit.; idem, Jer? [Leipzig, 1928], 
281). Others strike out the words on metrical grounds| 

4 Esp. èv <ñ dan in LXXAN* (so also Aq). 

5 Loc. cit. 

6 Or the scribe of B might have omitted the phrase, caught his error, 
and inserted it after natoacOai.—or put it in the margin, from which it was 
subsequently inserted in the wrong place. 
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second m3 Yy to prevent loss of mis in the face of on That is, 
lest the singular “he is not" suppress the plural “her sons," the 
plural was repeated to insure its preservation. 

The differences between LXX^ and LXXB (óþpnaj— Papa; 
&ToxA«topuévnc—é«nmoxAatouév; ETL vOv viðv adtH¢—émi coi vlotc 
adtig [post mado.]; xal—. . .; mapaxAanBivar—navoac8a.) and the vac- 
illation of Cod. x between A and B suggest we are dealing with 
distinct Greek textual traditions somewhat based on variants in 
the Hebrew, since neither A nor B nor N agrees with the MT. Yet 
it is difficult not to feel that A B, and x stem from the same trans- 
lation, because their common (p/vou xai xAavOuod xoci ddvpmod 
would hardly have been arrived at by independent translators. 
One is therefore compelled by the lack of pattern in the Septuagintal 
variants to see pre-hexaplaric assimilation of the LXX to Hebrew 
MSS which differed among themselves. 

Mt is far closer to A than to B.? Nevertheless, he still is far distant 
from A: ‘Paua (Mt)—ópyañ (A); the expressions of grief; xAatouc« 
(Mt)—ànoxriarouévys (A); tà téxva (Mt)—énl «àv vidv (A). Mt and 
LXXA, therefore, represent independent renderings of the same 
Hebrew text.? 

Mt 2:23: önwg rAnpo0f, tò 602v did cv npopntõv St. NaCweatog xAnOjoetar 
Is 11:1 LXX: xai Kv0oç Ex tHe Glace avabjoetar 

MT: AID? PU wy, WN 

Jdg 13:5 LXX: Ge valle Geo Bora 

MT: AT ONIN vm 

vaClo B] NYıaopevov valıpalov A; vatipalos Luc 

see also Jdg 13:7; 16:17. 

This is a quotation of substance quite in accord with rabbinical 
and classical style.* But the exact OT reference, if such there be P 
is a much-mooted question. 


1 Torrey, Documents, 51. 

2 Stendahl ascribes the coincidences of Mt and LXXA to the latter’s 
hexaplaric character (p. 102; cf. Lagrange, Mí, 35; Torrey, Documents, 
51-53). This cannot be so, however, because none of Mt's agreements with 
A against B agree with the MT. IlapaxdnOijva. in A is probably influence 
from the NT, since the usual Septuagintal rendering of “to comfort” is “to 
cease" and since mxapoxXw"07vav appears in the margin of B. 

3 Ovx elalv is Greek style, so that no relationship between Mt and the LX X 
is here necessary. See Klostermann, Mt, 18, who cites Herodotus, iii. 65. 

4 Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., I, 92f.; F. Johnson, op. cit., 103-110. 

5 Euthymius Zig., following Chrysostom, refers to a lost prophecy (MPG 
CXXIX, 156). J. A. Fitzmyer notes similarly indefinite citations in Qumian 
literature and improbably suggests references to non-canonical literature 
(op. cit., 304). 


Suppl. to Novum Test., XVIII 7 
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The quotation has been referred to passages where "wi, “to 
keep, preserve," occurs: Ex 34:6 f.; Ps 31:24; Is 42:6; 49:6.! The 
first two passages are non-Messianic, non-prophetic general state- 
ments concerning divine preservation of the godly. In the verse 
from the Servant-song in Is 42 the form of the verb (7788) con- 
tains no nun and consequently provides no phonetic contact with 
Na wpatocg. In Is 49:6 the term is plural (83) and refers to the 
preserved remnant of Israel as distinguished from the Servant who 
restores them.” Besides, Mt has already emphasized the idea of 
preservation in the narrative of the flight to Egypt and in the 
quotation of Hos 11:1; the emphasis here lies on residence in 
Nazareth, not on preservation there.? 

E. Zolli suggests a reference to the tr^xi in Jer 31:6f., the 
watchmen who shout glad tidings of Israel's salvation. Christ and 
Christians are bearers of glad tidings of salvation.* Again, no re- 
lationship with Jesus’ residence in Nazareth exists. And the OT 
passage can hardly be stretched to refer to an individual Messiah, 
not even with an appeal to corporate personality. 

H. Smith favors a reference to “n in Lam 4:7, the only place 
the word is used without the technical meaning ''Nazirite." Here 
the LXX has Nateipatot, the Vulgate Nazaraei. Tertullian connects 
this verse with the name of Jesus. Eusebius similarly connects 
Mt 2:23 with *n in Lev 21:12.9 Therefore, Mt's idea is that Jesus 
was holy and consecrated.’ Yet again, one misses any connection 
with the NT context. And in Lam the word may mean “nobles” or 
“Nazirites” (note also the plural). 

A more popular view is that Mt refers to rn in Jdg 13:5, 7; 
16:17, concerning Samson.® Jesus is then the Consecrated or Holy 


1 Cf. H. A. W. Meyer, op. cit., I, 98, who cites Riggenbach, Stud. u. Krit. 
(1885), 606f.; P. Benoit, RB, 66 (1959), 440f.; G. H. Box, The Virgin Birth 
of Jesus (London, 1916), 31; Lindars, 195. 

2 Doubtful is the syntax which would yield, “It is too light a thing that 
thou shouldst be my Servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and (shouldst be) 
the Nazarean to restore Israel.’ 

3 Also against N. Walker, NTS, 9 (1963), 392f. 

4 ZNW, 49 (1958), 135f. 

5 Adv. Marc. iv. 8 

€ MPG XXII, 548f. 

? H. Smith, JTS, 28 (1927), 60. 

8 See, e.g., Loisy, op. cit., I, 376; C. Guignebert, Jésus (Paris, 1947), 88f.; 
S. Lyonnet, Biblica, 25 (1944), 196-206, who traces Jerome’s shift to this 
view; J. S. Kennard, jr., JBL, 65 (1946), 132f. Cf. the calling of Samuel 
a Nazirite in 4QSam (F. M. Cross, Jr., BASOR, 132 [1953], 18). 
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One (cf. Mk 1:24 f.; Lk 1:35; Jn 6:69; Acts 4:27).1 H. H. Schaeder 
arrives at this view by arguing that since Mt writes for Greek read- 
ers, a play on Hebrew words would mean nothing. Hence, the ref- 
erence must be to valıpaiov in Jdg LX XALuc 2? But in Mt 1:21 the 
significance of 'Incoüg (from the root yw) is not evident on the 
purely Greek level. That Mt’s readers were limited to Greek cannot 
be demonstrated. In fact, the presumption is otherwise if they were 
Jews, as is generally thought. Even monoglottic Greek-speakers 
must have understood the significance of such outstanding Christian 
terms as 'Incoüc, ’Eunavound, Xptotés, and NaQweatoc. F. C. Burkitt 
arrives at this view on the basis of the usual transliteration of S 
by c and t by ¢.3 However, numerous exceptions to this rule exist 
in the LXX; * and the reverse process, $ fort occurs in syrsin, 
cur. pesh, substantiated by the Arabic writing of the name and the 
Talmud.® 
E. Schweizer also argues that the conjunction of “Nazarene” and 
“Holy One of God” in Mk 1:24 betrays an association with the 
Samson story, where the LXX tradition has both vatipoiog and 
&Yuoç Beoð for Dino "m (Jdg 13:5, 7; 16:17). But “Holy One of 
God” is simply a variant for “Son of God” (cf. Jn 6:69 with Mt 
16:16; Jn 10:36; Lk 1:32, 35) and forms a contrast with the “un- 
clean spirit"; i.e., the designation is motivated by immediate con- 
text rather than by derivation from the double textual tradition 
of the LXX in Jdg. The term “Nazarene” is a slurring, perhaps 
contemptuous reference by the Capernaum demoniac to Jesus' 
coming from the neighboring rival village of Nazareth. 
Under the above view one would have expected Nattpatoc, ex- 
actly as in LXXALuc of Jdg and in conformity with the Hebrew 


! K. Furrer adds that Mt sees Jesus as one living apart in a secluded town 
(Die Bedeutung der biblischen Geographie für die biblische Exegese [Zürich, 
1870], 15f.). This suggestion at least attempts to relate to the NT context, 
but it loses contact with the religious rather than geographical signification 
of "Pn. 

? TWNT, IV, 883. 

3 The Syriac Forms of NT Proper Names (London, 1912), 16f., 28ff. 

4 For slightly differing lists, ibid. ; Schaeder, op. cit., 884; Burkitt succeeds 
in robbing some examples of their significance, but not all. G. F. Moore notes 
that Burkitt's list might be expanded by taking account of a greater variety 
of Septuagintal MSS and some striking instances in Josephus (in The Be- 
ginnings of Christianity, I, 427). 

5 Ibid., Zahn, Mt, 12, n. 18. 

6 In Judentum, Urchristentum, Kirche (J. Jeremias Festschrift; Berlin, 
1960), 90-93. 
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vowel sound. Nor does there appear to be any deeper connection 
with Jesus residence in Nazareth than the similarity in sound 
between the words. But the most serious objection is that in conduct 
Jesus was anything but a Nazirite (Mt 11:19; Lk 7:34),! so that it 
is doubtful he would have become designated thus at an early date. 

A view that has gained much favor is that the name came from a 
pre-Christian sect, probably to be equated with the Mandaeans (cf. 
the pre-Christian Naocapato. in Epiphanius, Haer. xxix. 6°), and 
that the name was mediated through John the Baptist and his sect, 
who were related to the Mandaeans. The philological argument is 
that the Mandaean self-designation N"x*1"Xi cannot depend on the 
Syriac, which would come to X983, and that NaCweatog cannot 
come from 733 or NaLlaped. Therefore, Naweatog stems from 
"NT "i and perhaps Mk’s preference for the latinized Na apyvoc 
is motivated by a desire to dissociate Christianity from the sect of 
John the Baptist. But how then do we account for reversion to 
NaGop- in later writing ‚when the association with John the Baptist 
was still felt (cf. Jn 1-3)? 

The use of “Nazareth” in formulae of exorcism (Acts 3:6; 4:10) 
has been pressed into service for this view. But the healing of the 
lame man in Acts 3 and 4 is the only incident in which Nafwoatog 
is so used, and there appears to be no exorcism as such, but a simple 
healing. Furthermore, in these rubrics the stress lies on “Jesus 
Christ." "Christ" emphasizes Jesus’ office, and Nalwpatog is merely 
a place-name to distinguish Jesus from other bearers of that com- 


1 It is a weak answer to generalize the specific concept of ''Nazirite" 
into the thought of holiness (so Guignebert, loc. cit.; Kennard, op .cit., 
133f.). Burkitt’s suggestion that Jesus was nicknamed as an odd sort of 
Nazirite who called for repentance, yet ate and drank like other people, 
does not explain why such a nickname should have been attached to Jesus 
in the first place in spite of his conduct (Syriac Forms, 17). 

2 MPG XLI, 400. W. Bousset thinks Epiphanius’ Naoapaioı were taken 
from a catalog of sects known in the second century to Justin and to Hege- 
sippus and in the fourth century to Ephraem of Syria and to the Apostolic 
Constitutions. Bousset supposes that the list was of Jewish origin and that 
Naoapatot was an exact transliteration of nasrajé, by which were meant the 
Christians—but in taking over the list the Christians did not realize they 
themselves were meant (Theologische Rundschau, 14[1911], 373-385). 
M. Black presents the view that the Nacapato: are merely the Samaritans 
or a group of them referred to by their Aramaic name (cf. Wiand AV) and 
that the opprobrious use of Nafwpatocg for Christians (whatever the derivation 
of the term) was intended to suggest Christians were in a class with the 
Samaritans (cf. Jn 8:48) (BJRL, 41 [1958/59], 285-303). 
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mon personal name, just as in other passages where exorcism is 
certainly not in view 1 and the meaning is equivalent to amd NaLaped 
(and Nalapnvös).? 

The Mandaean name is supposed to come from the root “83 or "pi 
(“to guard, observe’’) and to have been used of the sect because of 
their observance of certain rites and customs.? Recent enquiries 
have established the pre-Christian origin of Mandaeanism,* and the 
recent acquisition and publication by Lady E. S. Drower of a 
Mandaean document which contains a tradition that the Mandaeans 
migrated from Palestine to Mesopotamia under King Artabanus 
(the third, c. A.D. 12-38) will doubtless lend momentum to the 
above-outlined view.® 

It must be pointed out, however, that a pre-Christian origin of 
the Mandaeans, their residence in or around Palestine about the 
time Christianity arose, and obvious contacts between Mandaean 
tradition and Christian tradition do not establish an organic re- 
lationship between the two movements or the precedence of the 
Mandaean in their points of contact. In the gospels neither the 
adherents of John the Baptist nor the disciples of Jesus are called 
"Nazarenes." Only later do we hear of a sect of ‘‘Nazarenes’’ 
(Acts 24:5). Were there a connection between the Mandaeans and 
John the Baptist, we should have expected in Mandaean literature 
much more historical and legendary material about John than that 
about his birth and his baptizing Jesus, which is all we have and 


1 Mt 26:71; Mk 10:47; Lk 18:37; 24:19; Jn 18:5, 7; 19:19; Acts 2:22; 
6:14; 22:8. 

2 Moore, in Beginnings of Christianity, I, 428, gives examples of the Jewish 
practice of putting place-names with personal names. See also Schlatter, 
op. cit., 49. 

? Or because they were ''keepers of the mysteries." So H. Zimmern, ZDMG, 
74 (1920), 429f., who relates this to Babylonian esotericism. Since early 
Christianity was not esoteric, this view has not gained general acceptance. 

4 For literature, see Cullmann, Christology, 27. 

5 E. S. Drower, The Havan Gawaita and the Baptism of Hibil-Ziwa (The 
Vatican, 1953); notice by R. Macuch, TLZ, 82 (1957), 401-408. In favor 
of this view generally, see Lidzbarski, Ginza, pp. ixf.; idem, Manddische 
Liturgien (Göttingen, 1920), pp. xvif.; Reitzenstein-Schaeder, op. cit., 308; 
R. Bultmann, ZNW, 24 (1925), 100ff.; idem, Jesus and the Word (London, 
1935), 24; Black, Avamaic Approach, 144-146; O. Cullmann, The Earliest 
Christian Confessions (London, 1949), 24, n. 3; idem, Christology, 27; B. 
Gärtner, Die rätselhaften Termini Nazorder u. Iskariot (Lund, 1957), 25ff.; 
Lohmeyer-Schmauch, op. cit., 321. 

6 See O. Michel, RGG?, IV, 475. 
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which can easily derive from NT tradition.! The Arabic form of 
John’s name in Mandaean literature points to the Islamic period.? 
That the oldest tractates in Ginza are polytheistic, that the eminent 
names in Judaism came to them orally as foreign words (evident 
from the fact the names are read incorrectly in Mandaean literature), 
and that they apparently did not observe the sabbath, circumcise, 
turn toward Jerusalem in prayer, or offer animal sacrifices militate 
against their being a Jewish sect out of which Christianity could 
have arisen.? Mandaeanism was very syncretistic; and it is possible 
that in order to secure status under the rule of Moslems, who re- 
garded as pagans those who could not produce a sacred. book and a 
prophet, the Mandaeans adopted the name by which Christians 
were known to Moslems.* One may also ask how the name “‘observ- 
ers came to be applied to Jesus and his followers, when throughout 
the gospels they are accused of flouting the law and the traditions 
—this in contrast with the disciples of John, as noticed by John’s 
disciples themselves and by the Pharisees and as admitted publicly 
by Jesus (Mt 9:14; 11:18 f.; Mk 2:18; Lk 5:33; 7:33 f.). H. M. 
Shires notes that in Mandaean literature “Nazarene” is used various- 
ly for Mandaeans in good standing, apostates (including those who 
have accepted Christianity), and Christians. Thus, evidence exists 
that the Mandaeans themselves were conscious of the Christian 
derivation of the name P 

Nor is the philological obstacle to derivation of NaGweatoc from 
NaCape0, Lidzbarski's strongest argument, insuperable. The accent 
does not lie on the syllable in question; and substitution of the 
o-sound for the a-sound was frequent in Talmudic literature and in 
the Greek OT, especially in proper names $ 


1 See Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, 123. 

? Brandt, in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, VIII, 380. 

3 Ibid., 380, 385. 

4 SoS.A. Pallis, Mandaean Studies (London, from the Danish edition of 
1919), 161. In the Book of John, XXII, 86, 4-6, the Moslems ask the Man- 
daeans, “Who is thy prophet?’’ Mandaeans were willing under pressure to 
profess themselves Christians with mental reservations (Ginza, I, 199, p. 29). 

5 Anglican Theological Review, 29 (1947), 24. 

6 See R. Payne Smith, The Authenticity and Messianic Interpretation of 
the Prophecies of Is (Oxford, 1862), 80f.; Schlatter, op. cit., 50; Moore, 
Beginnings of Christianity, I, 427ff.; W. F. Albright, JBL, 65 (1946), 397-401; 
G. Dalman, Grammatik des jüdisch-balästinischen Avamdisch? (Leipzig, 
1905), 178; Schaeder, TWNT, IV, 882 (a list of examples in which omega 
stands for the vocal shewa in Greek transliteration in the LXX, Aq, Sym, and 
the Hexapla). 
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It is sometimes urged that a town Nazareth did not even exist in 
NT times, since the name does not occur in the OT, Josephus, or the 
Talmud and Midrash.1 However, the rabbis remark on the fact that 
many ot the chief cities in Galilee of the first and second centuries 
A.D. were not mentioned in the OT. Josephus names almost ex- 
clusively places which figured in the war of A.D. 66. The Talmuds 
and the Midrashim mention chiefly places where rabbinical schools 
after the war under Hadrian were located and home-towns of 
rabbis,” “Nazareth” does occur in two synagogue poems by Kalir, 
whose source seems to have been a list of the priestly courses with 
the places where the priests settled, probably after the Hadrianic 
war.® A good deal of NT tradition has to be rejected for no reason 
at all if the claim that Nazareth was non-existent is accepted. The 
matter now seems settled by the very recent discovery of an early 
Caesarean inscription in Hebrew mentioning Nazareth.‘ 

We therefore fall back on the old view that Nalwpaiog denotes 
one aro Na Caoé0, that the designation came to be used contemptu- 
ously,5 and that Mt related it to the honorific Messianic title ^31 in 
Is 11:1 (perhaps in connection with Messianic nax-passages—Is 
4:2; Jer 23:5; 33:15; Zech 3:8; 6:12) with emphasis on the low- 
liness and contemptibility out of which Jesus appeared.® This low- 
liness is portrayed in the lowly stump of David and in various pro- 
phetic passages (Ps 22, Is 53, Zech 9, rr, 12)—hence the plural 83i& 
av rpopnrüv. That is, the various prophetic allusions to Messiah's 
humble appearance are, so to speak, concentrated in the thought of 
33, from which Mt derives no33.? The plural npopyröv must point 


1 E.g. Burkitt, The Syriac Forms of NT Proper Names, 17. 

2 See Moore, in Beginnings of Christianity, I, 429. 

3 Moore, Judaism, III, 93. 

4 Christian News from Israel, 14 (July, 1963), 12. See also M. Avi- Yonah, 
Bible et Terve Sainte, 61 (1964), 2-5 (unavailable to me). 

5 Cf. Jn 7:52: Mn xal où éx cj; Tanatas el; Epabvnoov xal tòs bt. ¿x TG 
Tarvratac (ó P88) epogicne oúx éyelpetar; and 1:46: Ex Nalapsd dbvaral ct 
ayabbv slvat; (although this latter question may be due to local rivalry 
between Cana and Nazareth rather than to an especially bad reputation 
of Nazareth)—also Mt 26:73, concerning Galilean pronunciation, ridiculed 
by Judaeans. Cf. also Black’s view, above, p. roo, n. 2. 

€ Note the thought of contempt in Is 14:19: “But thou art cast out of 
thy grave like an abominable branch.” 

7 So also “eruditi Hebraei," according to Jerome on Is 11:1. P. Winter 
would derive NYI from "31, “to keep watch," on the basis of the town’s 
position on a hill (NTS, 3 [1956/57], 138£.). 
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to the general tenor of the prophets, for elsewhere in the Matthaean 
fulfilment-quotations Isaianic passages are always identified as such 
(except in 1:23, where the quotation is reported as that of the an- 
gel; 'Hoatou is present in D fc it syrsin, eur)! In the remaining, 
“prophet” is always in the singular.” 3 

It has long been recognized that Is 11:1 received a Messianic 
interpretation in the Targum and rabbinical literature. In the lat- 
ter, ‘“Branch’’-passages are interpreted as meaning the Messiah will 
come out of obscurity and a low estate. The matter stands in even 
clearer light since the discovery of the Qumran scrolls, in which 
there is a strong ^Xi-motif.? Of great significance is The Nezer 
and the Submission in Suffering Hymn from the Dead Sea Scrolls 
edited by M. Wallenstein. Here we find the combination of og 
with the thoughts of lowliness, despisedness, and suffering—with a 
clear allusion in line 6 to Is 11:1. The theme epitomized in line 30, 
“I thus became the [des]pised,’’ is developed throughout the hymn. 
Thus, Mt builds his citation upon the *X1— lowliness motif as well as 
upon phonetic similarity. In Jesus' growing up in Nazareth there is 
both an outer correspondence to Is 11:1 and related passages in the 
place-name, based on ^31, and an inner correspondence in the ob- 
scurity of such a place as the Messiah's home-town.? 


1 3:3; 4:145; 8:17; 12:17; 13:14, 15:7. 

2 Zahn finds önwg (instead of tva) and the absence of Acyévtwv significant. 
He also interprets örı as causal, on the assumption it cannot introduce an 
indirect quotation (Introduction, II, 539, 568; Mt, 112-117). But it is 
doubtful the ancients made a sharp distinction between direct and indirect 
quotations. 

3 Ilpopytév has also been taken as a reference to the part of the OT canon 
so designated. But then Mt would surely have written èv roig nmpopntats, as in 
Jn 6:45 and Acts 13:40. The one case in point is Acts 15:15: xal tovtw 
cup.govobUct ol Adyou TÜV npopntõv, xaO Yeyparnraı. But perhaps there the 
quotation is to be considered one example from among other pertinent OT 
passages. V. Burch (Testimonies, II, 63) and Hunt (op. cit., 163) conjecture 
Tmpopntay is a name for the Testimony Book. H. J. Holtzmann (Die Synop- 
tiker? [Tübingen, 1901], 194) and Bacon (Studies in Mt, 164) say that Mt 
simply did not know the origin of the citation—a very unlikely assumption, 
in view of his other citations of Is by name. 

4 See Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., I, 93-96. 

5 See the Hodayoth (VI, 15; VII, 19; VIII, 6, 8, 10); Gärtner, op. cit., 
23f.; 4QpIsa®—J. M. Allegro, JBL, 75 (1956), 180. 

9 (Istanbul, 1957). 

? Stendahl stresses the apologetic motive behind Mis defense of Jesus’ 
coming from Nazareth (in Judentum, Urchristentum, Kirche [J]. Jeremias 
Festschrift; Berlin, 1960], 94-100). 
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Mt 4:15, I6 Is 8:23; 9:1 MT LXX 
YT, Zaßoviwv n3! ASN yopa ZaBovrwyv 
xal Yñ Neg0oaA (u YNDI ISINI A Yñ Nego 
357 TI  680v Gardcones 
Gët Baracone D TIT xal of Aormol of thy 
rapaAlav KXATOLKOUVTES 
répay tod ‘lopdavov TTT "939 xal népav tod “Lopdavov 
Taala vv Ova om 53 Tanala tõv ë¿0vëv 
tà uépm tc '"lou8alag 
6 Aaóc ó xaOfjuevoc moan Don 6 rade ó mopevduevog 
ev oxorla TVNI ¿v oxöreı 
pac eldev uéya oan om INT ` Werte dS uërg 
xal totc xaÜnuévotg èv YURI IV oi xavowxobvveg Ev yopa 
YOea x. oxi Oavatov nW3ON xal oxi& Oavdrou 
pág a&vetetrAcy adtoic DS MINN og Ader &p’ Guäe 
totç xoßmuevorc] ol o 686v 0a. AXC2Q] om BN*V 
D it syr sah LucC sah syh 
xal]om D (= assimilation xaroıx. I? ANC@OThdt]om 
to LX XBN*) BN*VsyhlLucC (sud obelo Q ) 
l'a!uAata] pv ta uépn THs 
Cf. Lk 1:78, 79: . . . émvoxéqecat fju dva- Tarraatas Luc 
ron GË Üdouc, Eripävaı totic èv oxdter TX uépv tfj; ‘Iovd. AQ] 
xal oxi Davdrou Kaßmpevors om BVsyhLucC 


rop.] xabjuevog A 

Werte] eldev LucCre 

xal oxte Q65ANCQC] om 

xat BN*; oxi&g; Luc 

Where the LXX prefers the synonyms yea and y for the same 
Hebrew word (ns^N), Mt more literally renders twice with yj. Yet 
contact with the LXX is seen in the final mu of Nepdartu. The LXX 
has vaguely understood Ann (“at the last") as from “m8 ("to be 
after, stay behind") and so renders by of Aovxot, perhaps reading 
Deng, Thereby the LXX-translator is left in the embarrassing 
position of being unable to render ^32, which he omits. Mt leaves 
out this whole phrase as irrelevant to his purpose. He wishes to 
string together all the geographical terms in unbroken succession to 
emphasize the specifically geographical fulfilment, as further shown 
by the complete lack of grammatical relationship between the list 
and the rest of the quotation. In the MT the geographical terms are 
in accusative relationship to the preceding part of the verse, un- 
quoted by Mt. In the LXX they are vocatives; Mt makes out of 
them an absolute construction. 
Though accepted by Rahlfs and Ziegler,! 68óv Boddoong in 

LXX^AQWc* appears to be an awkward insertion from the NT— 








1 Ziegler, however, vacillates (Is, 67). 
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awkward because it should follow oi Aovxot, since Dn 777 follows 
pinx. Furthermore, in LX XA@Nca Da 747 is later translated in 
its proper position by of thy mapadrtav xatoixodvtes, the looseness of 
the rendering speaking for its genuineness (Lagarde’s second 
canon).1 Were 686v Doiäoonc original, then, the translator would 
have skipped over 7257 panxm, rendered A’ 777, gone back to 
337 mmm, and finally returned to render Dn 417 a second time. 
This is hardly probable. It may also be significant that a note in the 
margin of LX XQ says, tiveg o £y[ovow] 686v Daracong. Therefore, 
just as LX X^'s xaßnuevog in the next verse represents assimilation 
to the NT ? and as the gloss tà uépn ths IouSatac betrays the hand 
of a Christian scribe,? so also does 686v Doiéoonc, The Matthaean 
use of 686v for 11 as a preposition meaning “toward” is Hebraistic, 
but already established in the LX X.* Hence, there is no necessity 
to see contact between Mt and Aquila and Theodotion at this 
point.5 

Mt omits the LX X's x«l before nepav, also missing in the MT and 
the OT Peshitta. However, he follows the contemporization 
Taata in the LXX for 553 (circuit, region," but always specifi- 
cally of a district in northern Palestine). Mt again omits the ex- 
pressions in LX X4@Lue which contain tà uëen and for which the 
Hebrew has no equivalent. 

In ó xaOyuevog Mt either anticipates totc xoaÜwuévow; or works 
from a different text, a conjecture suggested by Lk’s «otc xaßmu£vorc. 
One may perhaps see parallel influence in Mt (and Lk) or in his 
Greek or Hebrew Vorlage from Ps 107 (106): 10, where the LX X has 
xabyuevous Ev oxdter xal oxi Bavarou and the MT nisi qun xg 
The singular participle agrees with the LXX against the MT, but 
this is probably due to stylistic considerations in the Greek: ot 
xaßnpevo: would have been awkward after ó Aaóc. 

Mt and LXXLucc$® agree in eldev against the second person 


1 The whole expression comes by parallel influence from Ezek 25:16 LX X. 
Seeligmann, of. cit., 74, 8of. 

? Ziegler (ed.), Is, 27. 

3 Toy, op. cit., 26. Qm& ev aAALolc] ov xerrar Ta Uepn TIS LovdaLac. 

4A & G, s.v. 686¢; BI-D § 161:1. The parallelism with 3Y-népay shows 
"77-6869 is a preposition, not a noun referring to the Damascus-Mediterra- 
nean caravan route. The meaning “toward the Mediterranean,” Le, the 
western side of the Galilean circuit, is to be preferred. 

5 Against Wellhausen, Mt, I1. 

6 Cf. Seeligmann, loc. cit., Aq Qag (-ves Pr.); Sym optov. 

7 So Anger, I, 29; II, 4, 25, 29. 
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plural imperative of the LXXrel! (= the pointing 181) and the 
third person plural perfect of the MT. It may be doubted, however, 
that Mt works from an Ur-Lucianic text, for he goes against Lucian 
by omitting Lucian’s tà uëen ts T’arıratas and he disagrees with 
Lucian's genitive oxu%ç. Lucian may be influenced by Mt in cidev; 
or he may merely be improving the style of the LXX, in which the 
plural tSete is somewhat harsh after ó Aadc. 

In »äg eldev uéya the emphatic word order of Mt disagrees with 
both the MT and the LXX. The reading of xadnuevo: in the Western 
text of Mt is assimilation to the LX X. Kanuévois renders "35 more 
literally than xatowxotvtes (LX X). Mt agrees with the LX X in yoga; 
but inasmuch as Mt had rendered with y twice before, he must have 
been searching for a synonym. Since, then, xóg« is frequent in the 
LXX for yx, he need not have been following the LXX here. Kat 
(for which the MT has no equivalent) oxi Oaverov (for mms, 
which is in construct relationship with pox3) looks like certain 
dependence on the LXX*$64QNe, But closer examination casts 
doubt on the matter, for it is possible that the Hebrew Vorlage of 
Mt and the LXX read nmm ox), from which a fusion of the two 
words was made and the waw dropped of necessity, or that the 
present text was read in this manner.! If so, Mt and the LXX may 
agree merely because they both render the Hebrew according to 
the common understanding.? 

“AvatoAy in the Lucan allusion and nit in the OT Peshitta may 
point to a common textual tradition behind Mt's dvéretdev,? which 
like mit can mean “to shine brightly” * as well as “to rise, dawn’. 
The LXX stands closer to the MT with Acer and also in eo’ (for 


1 The vowels of nips show it was considered to be compounded from 
nos + N]2. The original form was probably nios (see Koehler-Baumgart- 
ner, S.v.). | 

2 Also possible is assimilation of these MSS of the LXX to the NT. 
A. L. Williams thinks oxı&g (LX X41) is original, and that the final ç 
dropped out, necessitating the insertion of xal (The Pulpit Commentary, Mt 
[London, 1898], I, 108). On the other hand, the addition of x«t and the change 
of oxı& to the genitive are two different ways of overcoming the difficulty 
of the Greek asyndeton. See A.P. Wikgren, in NT Manuscript Studies 
(Chicago, 1950), 109. Torrey thinks vol was inserted because Ni? was 
regarded as an apposition to YN (Documents, 57). 

3 Cf. C. H. Dodd, According to the Scriptures (London, 1952), 80. 

4A &G,s.v.; in Barn. 3:4 of the robes of the righteous. Against Lindars 
(p. 198), who does not recognize this meaning and therefore sees parallel 
influence from Num 24:17 and Mal 3:20, where the usual Hebrew word 
behind dvaréAAewtv in the LXX occurs, viz., MV. 
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Yy), where Mt has the dative. Mt, however, is closer to the Hebrew 
than is the LXX in the third person adrotg for nn- (LXX: 5p&c) 
and in the aorist tense for the Hebrew perfect. This quotation, we 
conclude, shows some contact with the LXX, but is primarily an 
independent rendering of the Hebrew. 


Mt 5:21; Ex 20:13; Dt 5:17 LXX: ob @ovgúcguç 
Ex 20:13; Dt 5:17 MT: naw xd 
Mt = LXX = MT. 


Mt 5:27; Ex 20:14; Dt 5:18 LXX: ob poryedoeic 
Ex 20:14; Dt 5:18 MT: ntin NY 
Mt = LXX = MT. 
Mt 5:31: (ôç &v &àxoXóoy Thy yuvatxa adtod) Sétw «ùt drogréoLOo 
Dt 24:1 (3) LXX: ypadeı adt7 BiBAlov amootaclov xal Sacer ele TAG yeloac 
AUT IS 


MT: APA IAN AND 990 05 an> 


As in 19:7, Mt reaches into the next clause of the OT text for 
the verb “to give.” But unlike the allusion in 19:7, Mt here gives 
an abbreviated anootdotov, against the MT and the LXX. 











Mt 5:33 Lev 19:12 LXX MT 

00% Ertopxhaeıg xal ou duetabe wavn s 
Tt Ovouatl uov "Ua 
en’ adlxw pu? 
Ps 50 (49): 14 LXX MT 

drodhaeıg 8E xol &mó8og nou 

TQ xuplo 7a ploty yoy 

roue ÜpxouG cov TAG EÙXAG TOV ToT 


Cf. Num 30:3; Dt 23:22-24. 


'Emuopxñostç (“swear falsely”) pithily renders the Hebrew iyawn 
+++ “pw, for which the LXX has a not quite exact Autoe... en’ 
adtxe (“swear unjustly”). 

 Anoðoðvar tit Soxov is rare for fulfilling an oath and means 
“to give an oath,"! whereas the sense required here is “to perform 
an oath.” Therefore, dependence on Ps 50 (49):14 LXX is clear. 
Mt, however, substitutes the more usual «à xvol for «à bpiotm and 
wove Soxoug for tàs ebyac (correctly by the LXX for 173, ‘‘vow’’). 
The former substitution may come from the parallel passage Num 
30:3 (mm*—[xà A] xupio). The latter substitution may also be in- 
fluenced by Num 30:3, where “i-edyyn, ny29-6pxoc, and 0X- 
ó etouóç are parallel and synonymous; and it unifies the statement 


1 A & G, s.v. 89x06. 
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by making toùç dpxouc correspond to émopxjoets. Thus, the quotation 
is both Septuagintal and non-Septuagintal. 
Mt 5:38; Ex 21:24; Lev 24:20; Dt 19:21 LXX: dpbarudv vrl dpb arApnod xal 
dsdvta dr dddvtoc¢ 

Mt xal] om D it 

LXX om xal 
Ex 21:24; Lev 24:20 MT: W nnn qv y» nnn py 
Dt 19:21 MT: wa qv ya yy 

Mt = LXX = MT. The xat may have been inserted by Mt asa 
connecting link; or we may omit it with the Western text (although 
the probability is that the Western text assimilates to the OT texts). 
The accusatives, where we would expect nominatives, stem from Ex 
21:24, where the phrases are objects of the verb “give” in verse 23. 
Thereafter in the LXX and in Mt the accusatives are retained be- 
cause the words have assumed proverbial form.! 
Mt 5:43; Lev 19:18 LXX: dyarnnosıs tov manolov cou 


Lev 19:18 MT: 999 NINN 
Mt — LXX — MT. 


Mt 8:17 Is 53:4 MT | LXX 

AÙTÒG won JOR  oörog 

cag dabevelag judy RI tae &papclag Away 
Eiaßev NWI  qépel 

xal tag vócouç WAND xal mepl Hudv 
EBaotaceyv DID dduväraı 


Is 53:4 Aq (Cod. 86), Sym: dvrag abtds (om Sym) tàs vócoug (&uaotlag Pr.) 
Hav (+ adtds Sym) avéraBe(v) xal tobe moreuoug (róvouc Sym) hudv bméuetwev 


Mt’s one contact with the LXX is the omission of J2R. Aùrtóç is 
closer to Xin than obtog (LXX). Tas &oÜOevelac jv literally renders 
wn against the spiritualizing interpretations of the LX X and the 
Targum. Needless difficulty has been caused by the supposition 
that the Matthaean context requires &Aaßev and éBaotacev to be 
taken in the sense of removal, which bao, it is said, cannot bear.? 


1 See Anger, I, 14; H. Alford, The Greek Testament* (London, 1868), I, 52. 

? Deissmann thinks Mt transposes the verbs, since Baoraleıv renders NWA 
in II Kings 18:14; Job 21:3 (A) LXX ; and in the four extant passages where 
Aquila uses the word, Is 40:11; 53:11; 66:12; Jer 10:5 (Bible Studies, 102f.). 
But Aaußaveıwv is frequent for NU3in the LX X, especially in Is; and in Is 53:11 
Aq's Baotatew stands for 530, not NU1| As Deissmann admits, he still has 
not gotten over the difficulty that 930 does not mean “to take away.” 
In similar fashion E. Massebieau thinks Mt transposes Yn and WINDY 
(Examen des citations de l Ancien Testament dans l'évangile selon saint Matthieu 
[Paris, 1885], 19). This also is unnecessary, especially since the connotation 
of weakness in both &odevela and "n suits the words to each other. 
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Mt 12:18-21 


Sod 6 rac wou 
dv Nperıoa 


Ó Kyannrög pov 


dy edddxycev 
h pox pov 


0500 
TO TVEÜUK uov 
En’ adtév 


xal xplotv 


totic ÉOvcoty 
aay YEeAet 

ou éploet 

obdé xpavyacer 
ovdé d&xovcet TIC 
Ev tats nAatelaıg 


THY pwvhy adTOD 
XKAAGULOV OUVTETPLLL- 
LEVOV 


od xatenber 
xal Alvov tupduevoy 


où oBécer 
“ws Av exBary 
ele vixoc 


nv xplotw 

xal TH Ovönarı 
QÜTOŬ 

Eva 


EITTLOUGLYV 


Is 42:1-4 LXX 


'laxo 6 mate uou 
avTIAnPouat coco 


"Topanar ó éxrextdc 
LOU 

TPOGESELKTO avtoyv 
h pox pov 


ÉES ox 
TÒ "weu pov 
Èn?’ adtdév 


xplow 


tots Z0veouv 
&Eoloeı 

od Xexp&becat 
ovde &vfjcet 

ovde &xoucOTcecat 


Bou 


1| géift avTod 
x&Aa.ov veO0Aac- 
LEVOV 


où ouvtplier 
xal Alvov xo mv ó- 
LEVOV 


ou ofécer... 
Éoc av Dn 
ent tHe Ys 


xplow 

vol Ent TH óvóuat 
«ToU 

E0vn 


EITLLOUGLV 


öv 2° BN*Dc eth Eussemel] 
cl; öv NPC®LW © 565 700 pm; 


¿v ë C*Dallrlat 


tà dvönarı] pr èv D it vg 
syrPesh, hk sah boh eth arm 
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Targ 


Hag 2:23 


"129 Nit oe jpétisca 


mp 
"ana 


SYaNNT 
a Da 


Pax 
wT m 
mo» 


sy 


pany? 
anys 

ms Nd 
s59 x 
om ax 
x933 


mop 
NANNY 


y"y^ 9927 


som 85 
Marg 


"by PRIID7 


bp NS 
Tab ty 
NYINI 


NDT 
TNN 


ma 
wns: 
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Is 41:8 


ôv HYarnon 


"ADR 


Is 44:2 
ó ya. reu évog 


nw 


Hab 1:4 
ele TEAog 
xplua 


mayo Ry’ 
Dn 


Theod 
Sov 6 matç! ov 
avruandonaı abrod 


6 &xAexTÓG uou 


bv eddéxnoev 
h duch pov 


Aq 

Lëoo 6 ooç uov 
avruandonaı Ev 
AUTH. . .£0OÓXTOEV 
sym 

loù ó dSobA0g Lov 
avOéZouar avrod 

6 ÈXAEXTÓG uou 

dv evddxyoev 

ñ ox uov 


Theod 
xal OTITETVOV LG - 
pdv od oßéoet 


Aq 
xal Alvov d&uaupdy 
où ofécet 


Sym 
oddé Alvov davpov 
oBécet 


Theod, Aq, Sym 


vol TH vóuo gro 


Gun (vnooı recte Pr.) 
EATTLOUCLV 


ı Text: Osyh. 
Thdt says Theod has 
dovAoc, as he has 
elsewhere for TAY. 
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Although it is true that ^30 does not express the thought of taking 
away, nevertheless its connotation of burden-bearing is not opposed 
to the thought of removal. Even more to the point, the Matthaean 
context requires removal only from the sick to Jesus, but not a sub- 
sequent taking away. With this thought of transference the Hebrew 
words are perfectly in accord. Mt, then, presents a rendering of the 
Hebrew almost wholly independent from the LXX.! 


Mt 9:13; 12:7; Hos 6:6 LXXAQ0Or Ziegler Rahlfs: £Aeoc 0610 xai od Ouclav 
Hos 6:6 LXXBQ°Luc Law boh eth arm Th Tert Cypr Irlat Orlat Aug: £Aeoc 
0610 3| Ouclav 

MT: naransan Ton 

Targ: MATT TP NIY RTO "13923 


"H should be preferred as the original reading of the LXX, be- 
cause it disagrees with the MT and because it agrees with the Tar- 
gum.* Although it is possible xai où in LXXAQOT is a pre-Christian 
assimilation to the MT, the probability is that the reading is hexa- 
plaric (for if xai où were original and better attested, it is difficult 
to see why Orlat should support 9 while Or supports xai o9) and is 
influenced by the NT. If so, Mt independently renders the Hebrew. 


Mt 12:18-21, etc. 


Mt follows the LXX in having xai; rather than 3o0A05,? but he 
rejects 'Iaxwß and ’Iopanı, for which the Hebrew has no equivalent 
and which one may even conjecture were not in the original text of 
the LXX, but were inserted by advocates of the collective inter- 


1 K. F. Euler argues that Mt has utilized an older Septuagintal text which 
contained the interpretation that the Servant relieves mankind of physical 
sufferings, this interpretation ousted by the Christian view that Jesus’ 
passion fulfils Is 53. Euler notes that &uapria no where else in the LX X renders 
on, and mepl Aën d8vveror for Dap WAND is curious (Die Verkündigung 
vom leidenden Gotiesknecht aus Jes 53 in der griechischen Bibel [Stuttgart, 
1934], 59-63; Stendahl [pp. 106f.] cites H. S. Nyberg as following this view 
[Svensk Exegetisk Årsbok, 7 (1942), 13]). But the LXX Is-translator frequently 
indulges in exceptional renderings; and here he may have been influenced 
by verses 5 and 6, where sins are explicitly mentioned (Seeligmann, of. cit., 
29). As Stendahl points out, the spiritualizing interpretation in the Targum 
makes quite unnecessary the conjecture that the spiritualizing interpretation 
in the LXX is a product of later, Christian correction (loc. cit.). 

2 The following prefer ñ: W. Staerk, ZWT, 40 (1897), 257; Zahn, Einl., 
II, 316; Hänel, op. cit., 117. T. W. Manson speaks favorably of it (B/RL, 34 
[1951/52], 321). Whether original or not, ?j is due to parallelism with the next 
clause (q-7). 

3 On the waning use of roig and the increasing employment of 930o0Aoc, 
see P. Katz, TZ, 5 (1949), 17. 
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pretation of the Servant from the parallel passages 41:8, 9; 44:2. 
Note that the OT Peshitta does not go with the present reading of 
the LXX. The similarity between Mt and Theodotion need not rest 
on an Ur-Theodotionic text. Both merely have an eye on the He- 
brew text, rejecting the LX X's obvious interpolations. Further- 
more, «aig in Theodotion is uncertain, and Mt's deviation from 
Theodotion in the next two phrases militates against a connection 
with Theodotion here. 

"Ov Nperıca in Mt presents several possibilities. The evangelist 
may have understood ‘yn in the sense of “taking hold of to acquire, 
to bring or adopt to oneself.”1 Very similar is the Targum: mapu, 
"I will bring him near.” Or aipetiGe.v may anticipate the thought 
of Exdexrög in the next phrase of the LX X.? Or parallel influence 
from Hag 2:23, where oe Yperıoa (LXX) renders pn JA, may 
enter. Yet again, Mt's Hebrew text may have read or he himself may 
have brought in 13 ^na from Is 44:2 (cf. 41:8, 9: Pn na; in both 
passages the LX X has àv é&eAcExunv).3 Since this provides a reason 
for Mt's aorist, against the future of the LXX and the imperfects of 
the MT and the Targum in Is 42:1, and since aipecíGew is usual in 
the LXX for ‘ina, the last view is preferable, with the added consid- 
eration that Mt brings in 33 ’nAr3 not in place of 33 TANN so much 
as by omission of the latter in anticipation of "^n2—to make room 
for ó &yanmrös uou from the voice at Jesus’ baptism * and trans- 
figuration, where it stems from the Targum to Ps 2:7.5 Thereby 
Mt has brought into focus the double signification of \n2, choice 
and love.9 Again, the parallel passages Is 44:2; 41:8, 9 contain the 
ayarınrös-motif and may have suggested or encouraged the insertion 
from the baptismal and transfiguration narratives. 

Mt rejects mpooedéEato «o16v in the LXX * and renders independ- 
ently by ôv edddxnoev. The agreement with Theodotion is not signifi- 


1 So Massebieau, op. cit., 22. On alpetifeww = ‘‘to adopt," see Allen, Mt, 
130f.; À &G, s.v. 

2 So Stendahl, rio. 

3 So Torrey, Documents, 64. 

* Made easier if for the evangelist v. 18 alludes to the baptismal voice, 
v. I9 to the Sermon on the Mount, v. 20 to the healing ministry, and v. 21 
to the incident concerning the Gentile centurion (A. B. Bruce, of. cit., 185). 

5 Cf. Plooij, in Amicitiae Corolla, 250; Chevallier, op. cit., 73, n. 2. 

* Torrey's supposed im behind &yarnrtóç is unnecessary (Documents, 64). 

? This is a possible rendering (cf. esp. Mal 1:8, where 773” is in synonymous 
parallelism with NV in the sense “to accept”), but foreign to the progression 
of thought in Is. 
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cant, for eddoxetv with the accusative is frequent in Biblical and 
extra-Biblical Greek.! The naturalness of the rendering is shown by 
the fact that Symmachus, who has diverged from Theodotion in 
&vOé&ouat and perhaps in 300106, and Aquila also have ðv evddéxyoev. 
There is the further possibility that the reading óv in Mt is mechani- 
cal conformation to öv Yperıca, so that we should prefer eig öv (¿v & 
being assimilation to the words at Jesus' baptism and transfigu- 
ration).? 

Oncw in Mt agrees with the Targum (pnx) both in word choice 
and in tense against the MT (^nm) and the LXX (&wx«).?  Anayy- 
eet (less literal than the LXX’s é£oicei) agrees with the Targum in 
understanding N'S in the sense of promulgation, as indeed the 
Hebrew word often means.* The idea of accomplishment does not 
seem to be present in the hidhil of N2. Mt's xat before xptow agrees 
with rOIsa and the Bohairic against all other known texts.® 

The parallelism with xpavyace: shows that £pioeı takes, as often,® 
the sense of verbal wrangling, and thus correctly renders pys (here 
probably in the forensic sense of disputation or complaining ac- 
cusation?). It is quite unnecessary, therefore, to see £ploeı as 
reflecting eu (“to cry out") in the OT Peshitta, 13 being read 
in the manner of West Aramaic, in which the word means ''to con- 
tend.” Besides, we cannot be certain that in NT times East and 


1 See A & G, s.v. evdoxéw. 

? So B. Weiss, Textkritik dev vier Evangelien (= Texte u. Untersuchungen, 
N. F., Bd. 4, Heft 2; Leipzig, 1899), 97. The reading eic óv in II Pet 1:17 
may reflect the original reading in Mt. On the other hand, eig öv in Mt may 
be scribal assimilation to II Pet 1:17 or to the tradition behind II Pet. And 
Mt may have intended a parallel with àv Ap£rıoc«, this being the reason he does 
not conform to év à at the baptism and the transfiguration. 

3 Anger doubts contact with the Targ, saying Mt and the Targ both happen 
to put the prophetic perfect into the future tense (I, 31f.). But it is more than 
accident that they agree in vocabulary as well. 

4 See, e.g, Num 14:37; Dt 22:14, 19; Neh 6:19. The LXX renders NX" 
(hiphil) by &veyy&XXew in Is 48:20. So also the word used in the OT Peshitta, 
DJ, often has an oral connotation, See Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, s.v. 
McNeile’s emendation, mm, is thus unnecessary (Mí, 172). Here and con- 
cerning 0700, G. Barth without reason doubts any contact with the Targum 
(G. Bornkamm, G. Barth, and H. J. Held, Überlieferung u. Auslegung im 
Matthdusevangelium [Neukirchen, 1960], 118, n. 5). 

5 See above, p. 95, n. 4, on insertion and deletion of the waw. 

9 See L &S, s.v. 

' Cf. B. Gärtner, Studia Theologica, 8 (1954), 20. So also the Targum's 
mis. The Isaianic context will not allow PYY to be taken in its usual connota- 
tion of a cry for help. 

8 So Stendahl, 111f., 198, who lays great stress on this, not as a misunder- 
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West Aramaic were sufficiently different for us to assume a cleavage 
in the meaning of 23.1 

In xpauy&osı Mt again follows the Targum (9>, "cry aloud"). 
Probably the Targumic rendering does not imply a different Hebrew 
text containing gu (Kittel-Kahle), for both Mt and the Targum 
want to avoid the clumsiness of an unexpressed or deferred Yip -thv 
qoviy adtod (MT, LXX).? The hiphil yny: of the MT Mt renders by 
an active &xobceı with «t; against the passive &xovabycetat of the 
LXX, and thereby retains the properly accusative force of Va 
(LXX: ? pov? xoxo). The LXX may have read the verb as niphal, 
yow. The Targum belatedly renders Sun by ov, consequently 
omitting yaw. "EEw (LXX) is a more exact translation of pina 
than Mt's Ev «oic nħatelas. However, pin, ^3 (Targ), and pw (OT 
Pesh) all have narrower connotations as well;? and a narrower 
connotation would seem to be required in Is, where the thought is 
hardly that of shouting in the open fields.* 

Zuvtetpiruuévov and tupöuevov in Mt and teðAxouévov and xarvıcö- 
uevov in the LXX are equally close to the Hebrew. Mt's xared&eı 
("break off or in pieces") is closer to "av^ (same meaning) than 
cuvtplver (“rub together, crush"—LXX). 

The striking éx®aAy in Mt is much more forceful than m or 07 
and is introduced in anticipation of the following eic vixoc, which 
suggests a contest or struggle in which the opponents of the Servant 
are routed. Also, éxBadAew is frequent in Mt, especially in this 
chapter (verses 24, 26, 27[bis], 28, 35[bis]).5 Eig vixog comes from 


standing, but as his prime example of pesher-type manipulation by a 
Matthaean school. The recognition that Zeie and PYY both refer to verbai 
disputation likewise renders superfluous other discussions regarding contact 
with the OT Peshitta and an Aramaic Ur-Mt: E. Nestle, ET, 20 (1908/09), 
92f., 189; W. C. Allen, ET, zo (1908/09), r4of. 

1 The farther back we go, the closer East and West Aramaic become. See 
C. C. Torrey, ZAW, 65 (1953), 228-247, esp. 229; Black, of. cit., 13-15, 30. 

? The difficulty of expression leads to omission in Tert., Adv. Marc. iv. 23; 
Adv. Jud. ix; Cypr., Test. ii. 13—cited by Hatch, op. cit., 201. 

3 See the lexicons of Levy, Jastrow, Brockelmann, and Payne Smith. 
The words are used of streets, market-places, squares, etc. E.g., Nn3 NPDlin 
Gen 34: 31 (Targum) means ''prostitute," and is practically equivalent 
to our “woman of the street.” 

* Against Stendahl, who sees the Matthaean school tendentiously fitting 
the OT text to the NT circumstances (pp. 112f.). 

5 Stendahl's discussion of &x&XAew rests on the faulty assumption that 
the word translates N°S1 (p. 114). But £og &v (= TY) shows that Mt has 
already skipped verses 3b and 4a in Is. 
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Hab 1:4, where the use of xx’ and vaw», both words twice, made 
easy the connection with Is 42.1 Since nXi in Aramaic means 
“victory, the rendering by vixos may be an Aramaism. However, 
Héi may mean “victory” already in the Hebrew text of Hab, since 
the context speaks of justice unaccomplished. Although in Hab 1:4 
the LXX has eig téħoç, the common rendering of mi is eig vixoc; 
and this occurs as the rendering elsewhere in the LX X? and reg- 
ularly in Aquila.? Thus, Mt's translation is not unique. It should 
be noted, moreover, that Mt substitutes his rendering of n1» as a 
kind of compensation for n»x? in the omitted portion of Is 42:3 
and in place of y*NA in Is 42:4.* 

Mt's dvöuorı agrees with the LXX 5 against »nmn?1 (MT). But 
the simple dative (with éAmt@ew = a classical Greek construction) 9 
demonstrates independence from the LXX (ext with the dative). 
This fact lends support to the possibility that since all the early 
recensions of the LXX and the early Latin versions agree in «à 
Gét oe adtod Bag &Arcioücıv, we are dealing with lost variants in the 
Hebrew text; for it is strange we do not meet assimilation to the 
MT earlier than Aq, Sym, and Theod.” Furthermore, it is almost 
inconceivable that a reference to the Torah would have been dis- 
placed; but it seems very possible that the dominant Jewish concept 
of Messiah's expounding the Torah in his kingdom ? would provide 
impetus for the reading of the MT. The plural form +n in 1QIs* 
may also hint at the variant nature of the word. Similarly, £0vq 
in Mt and the LXX presupposes mm" (or ñ" or Gool instead of 


1 Note that the connection cannot rest on the LXX, which has in Hab 
Sieb Yew, ebépyeo8ar, and xpiua, and that it is even easier with the variant 
NX M in DST iv. 25 (= M.G. ii. 46), to which Rabin calls attention (JTS, 6 
[1955], 178f.). 

? [I Sam 2:26; Amos 1:11; 8:7; Jer 3:5; Lam 5:20. 

? See A. Rahlfs, ZNW, 20 (1921), 186-189. 

* This fact renders improbable the hypothesis of homoioteulon in Mt's 
Hebrew text (BBVM ++ DDD —so Bacon, Studies in Mt, 131) or Greek OT 
text (xplu« ... xplow—so Hatch, loc. cit, who conjectures another xptow 
in place of xplua«). Mt may have realized that the play on PS" and 71712 in 
the omitted portion would be difficult to reproduce in Greek. 

5 The scribal error dvönarı for vóu assumed by Ziegler ([ed.], Is, ad loc.) 
and J. Jeremias (TW NT, V, 698) neither explains the total lack of evidence 
for the supposedly primitive reading nor takes into account the further 
divergence from the MT in £0vq. 

6 McNeile, Mt, 173. 

? See Hatch, loc. cit.; Woods, HDB, IV, 187. 

8 Cf. Targum Onkelos to Gen 49:10; Teeple, op. cit., 14ff.; W. D. Davies, 
Torah in the Messianic Age and/or the Age to Come (Philadelphia, 1952). 
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ox (also in Is 41:5 the LXX has £0v for pang) A softly gutteral 
pronunciation of the initial X could easily lead to confusion of the 
two words.1 In the Habakkuk Commentary from Qumran there is a 
deliberate play on Gap (the Hab text) and Gan (the commentary) 
(col. 3:2). It is possible, therefore, that Mt and the LXX agree 
together not against, but with their Hebrew Vorlagen. Even other- 
wise, the mixed text-character of other quotations makes unjustifi- 
able the view that the Septuagintal stamp of verse 21 shows it to be 
from a later hand.? 


Mt 13:14, 15; Acts 28:26, 27; Is 6:9, 10 LXX: ropevOntr xal elmdv tõ AnH 
TOUT% dxo &xoUGETE xal où un ouvýte xal BAEmovtes Piebere xal où un Lëmce- 
ènayúvðy yao $ xapdla tod Axod tovtTOU xal çolç walv abtdv Bapéws Tjxoucav xal 
sods Go Auoue adtdv éexxdupvoav: unnore wow tote Gefoiuote x«l Toig 
Qolv dxobowow xal tH xapdla cuvdciw xal éxrotpébwow xal lacouaı adtov<s 
LXX wúrç@v 1?]om N*. adtdv 2°] om B 393 
Acts rop. x. elróv To Aad Tobrw] mop. poç Tov Andy TOUTOV xal ciróv 
a&oTÓV I°] om 
Mt IF: xal dvaninpoüraı adtote D rpopnrela 'Hoatou 3) Aéyouca 
a&varAnpovtat] tote nAnpoüraı fI; röre Tnpo07ccrat En’ Diet 
Mt omits ropevOnt... tovto, except in D it (elne). 
töv I° XCM 33 Óc it syrsin, cur, peshsah boh eth arm] om vell 


Is 6:9, ro MT: mäin oan mn em Wan own vm wow mn ayb5 nom 7% 
1239) Yow? TIRI PPYA ANT I vun min 7320 vino mm Dun 3 pawn 
1? Nb" 201 772° 
yw] IVAW ıQIs® 
33391] 333523 IQIsa 


The main question in this quotation concerns its genuineness. 
Objectors to its genuineness put forward several arguments: ? 

I) The IF is un-Matthaean, containing two hapax legomena in 
Mt, d&varAnpodv and npopnrela. However, &verXqpoov is common in 
the LXX (thirteen times) and elsewhere in Greek literature (Eur., 
Luc., Plat., Demos., Josephus, papyri). In I Esdras 1:54 the word 
occurs in exactly the sense required in Mt: eis avanınpworv tod 


1 J. Kennedy, op. cit., 12. Cf. Job 2:10, where el in the LX X presupposes ON 
instead of the MT's Bà (also Zech 3:7). An imperfectly formed N sometimes 
resembles A (ibid., 36). Chr. Wordsworth suggests &0v, is a Hellenizing 
reading, for vñoo, would not give the intended meaning ‘‘Gentiles’’ to the 
Greek ear (The Greek Testament [London, 1874], I, 42). 

2 Against Schlatter, op. cit., 401f.; Bacon, Studies in Mt, 474 f.; Kilpatrick, 
Origins, 94; Jeremias, The Servant of God, 80; T. W. Manson, BJRL, 34 
(1951/52), 323. On the other hand, omission of the verse in min. 33 provides a 
legitimate, but not sufficient basis for this view. 

3 See Torrey, Documents, 66f.; Stendahl, 131f.; S. E. Johnson, op. cit., 


1371. 
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6f)ua voc TOD xuplou Ev otéuatt 'Iepeulou. We cannot assume, therefore, 
that &varınpoüv was foreign to Mt's vocabulary. Rather, the prefix- 
ing of &v&, the vivid present tense in Mt, and the first position show 
a deliberate emphasis on the word; i.e., the quotation, partially 
fulfilled in Isaiah’s generation, now receives a full measure of ful-' 
filment. Also, the immediately preceding allusive quotation of the 
same passage in Is ! necessitated a more emphatic IF for the full, 
explicit quotation—to save from awkwardness and anticlimax. As 
for npopyrela although it occurs in the sense of written OT prophecy 
elsewhere in the NT only in II Pet 1:20, yet it is often used through- 
out the OT and NT of the prophetic message, a distinction between 
written and oral not in view. Even in the sense of written OT 
prophecy Mt was by no means the first to use mpogyteia: yEyparnrau 
èv tH) teopynteta 'Hoatou (II Chron 32:32 LXX); tio npopmrelas 
Auas (Tob. 2:6); at npopnreia« = the second section of the OT 
canon in Sir. prol. 18. 

2) The great difference between Cod. D and other MSS points to 
the ungenuineness of the quotation. Cf. Mt 27:35, where A © fr f13 
al it vg°lç = Jn 19:24 in the quotation of Ps 22:19 LXX. As is ob- 
vious, however, parallel influence is rife in Cod. D throughout these 
verses and verse 13. The phrase én’ «örors in D (against the simple 
dative) reveals a Semitic background.? Presumably, then, the 
harmonistic and Semitic elements betray Tatianic influence on 
Cod. D. The lack of manuscript evidence for omission of Mt 13:14, 
15 destroys the parallel with the textual situation in Mt 27:35. 

3) The lengthy quotation here is tautological after the allusive 
quotation in verse 13. But it is not likely Mt abridged Mk’s allusion, 
omitting the entire last clause, without compensation; for elsewhere 
he is usually more expansive in quotation material. We must rather 
assume that verse 13 leads up to the formal quotation in verses 
I4, 15. This can be seen in verse 13 in the causal örı (against tva in 
Mk, Lk, and Jn), which harmonizes with the yap-clause of the 
Septuagintal quotation to follow. If verses 14, 15 were an inter- 
polation, we should almost have to say that an original tva in verse 


1 V. r3in Mt (par Mk 4:12). See above, pp. 33-35. 

? [n statements concerning what the scripture says about certain people, 

H was regularly used. See W. Bacher, Die exegetische Terminologie der jüdi- 
schen Tyaditionsliteratur (Leipzig, 1899), I, 5; B. M. Metzger, JBL, 70 (1951), 
300; C. Taylor, op. cit., p. xiv. Cf. esp. I Kings 2:27, where Non in the 
meaning of fulfilment is construed with the clause, “which he spoke YY 
the house of Eli." 
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I3 was changed to Ae to conform with the interpretation of the 
LXX. This requires too much cleverness on the part of the inter- 
polator. 

4) The pure Septuagintal form is out of character with Matthaean 
formula-citations. Not so, for 1:23 is almost and perhaps wholly 
Septuagintal. And if individual phrases and entire clauses agree 
with the LXX against the MT in other formula-citations, a whole 
citation in the Septuagintal style should occasion no surprise. 

5) The exact agreement with Acts, even in the omission of the 
first «ovv [but this is textually disputed in Mt], shows the quotation 
has been interpolated from Acts. However, because of an identical 
purpose to show the OT passage has already been fulfilled, for 
which the Hebrew is not suitable, Mt and Acts may independently 
follow the same Septuagintal text, represented by Cod. N* in its 
omission of the first «ùr&v in Is against its own reading in Mt. More- 
over, in interpolation one would have expected the introductory 
TopevOntt . . . toute to have been brought over from Acts. 

We therefore accept the originality of verses 14, 15 in Mt and 
note the pure Septuagintal form in the rendering of the Hebrew 
idiom of a conjugated verb-form with an infinitive absolute first by 
a finite verb with a cognate noun and then by a finite verb with a 
participle, in the indicatives against the Hebrew imperatives, in the 
insertion of yao, the omission of possessives, izcoua ("I shall or 
should heal") for the impersonal Nb‘, and in the identical vocabu- 
lary throughout. 


Mt 13:35 Ps 78 (77):2 LXX MT 
volé w é&volEw nnnbsu 
EV rapa oAatc ev rapa oAai buns 
TÒ cTÓUX poU TO OTÖUX oU "5 
EpevEouar pbéyEouar NY 38 
xexpvuuéva TPOBANULATA NT 
and xara onc amt’ Ko XT DT x» 
xaraßorng BNPIpcek rapaßoraic] 

(syrsin, cur) Or] + rapapoAf N*Aq 

xócuou N*DWO f13 28 

pl lat q 


Mt follows the LXX in the first clause, even in the plural napa- 
Bohate for the collective singular Yw» (as do also the OT Pesh and the 
Vg).! The plural rendering arose through the parallelism with msn. 


1 Cf. Ps 49:5, where the MT, LXX, Vg, and Targ have the singular (bp), 
but the OT Pesh the plural. 
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"Epev&oua (“belch forth, utter") is an exact etymological ren- 
dering of ny’ax (“bubble or belch forth, utter"), though the LXX 
would have been suitable.! IlpoBAnuata (tasks, problems’’—LXX) 
is not a very close rendering of nmn (“enigmas”), for which Mt has 
a loose, but closer xexovuuéva (“hidden or unknown things’). The 
phrase and xataßoAng is usually completed with xóouou (Mt 25:34 
and throughout the NT, also with npö), for which reason some MSS 
in Mt contain xöowov. Either Mt leaves xécuov to be implied, or he 
drops xócuou and uses xaraßoAng of an indefinite beginning to con- 
form with the indefinite op % ("from of old’—in Prov 8:23 
parallel to wx», “from the beginning"). The stereotyped character 
of the Greek expression with xócpou favors that the omission is 
intentional conformity to the Hebrew.? 








1 In Ps 19:3 the LXX has épedyeoOa: for 921. 

2 [n the IF, ’Hoatov is read by N* © f13 r al. According to Jerome, “In 
Asaph propheta... invenitur in omnibus veteribus codicibus" (Brev. in 
Ps 77 [MPL XXVI, 1108]). Jerome thought a scribe, knowing nothing of a 
prophet ''Asaph," inserted “Isaiah” as a better known name. The reading 
"Hoatov was also known to Eusebius (in Ps 77 [MPG XXIII, goıff.]), who 
says the “accurate” MSS omit. Porphyry used the reading ’Hoatov to ridicule 
Mt's ignorance. The offensiveness of the reading, more keenly felt because 
of Porphyry, is in its favor. It is also said that an ''erroneous correction” is 
not probable. See Zahn, Einl., II, 596; idem, Mt, 477íf. F. J. A. Hort defends 
the genuineness of ’Hoatov by arguing that out of five other places where the 
true text simply has tod rpopnrov, in two no name is inserted (Mt 2:15; 
Acts 7:48); in two a name is inserted on trivial evidence (Mt 2:5—''Mic" 
correctly, 4 copbohl: MS], “Is” wrongly, a; Mt 21:4— "Is" correctly for the 
first phrase only, r? vg[3 MSS], “Zech” correctly, Mm& 42 ach copboh(1 MS] 
Hil); in Mt 1:22 “Is” is correctly inserted in Dpc it syr Sin, eur; and “Is” 
erroneously replaces “Jer” in Mt 27:9 21 1. See Westcott & Hort, The NT 
in the Original Greek (Cambridge, 1881), II, 13. Since Hort wrote, we have 
discovered that syrsln erroneously inserts “Is” in Mt 2:15. It should also 
be noted that Justin refers Num 24:17 to Is (1 Apol. xxxii. 12 [MPG VI, 
380]—against his correct ascription in Dial. cvi. 4) and Jer 9:26 to Is (1 Apol. 
liii. 3, 10, 11 [MPG VI, 408]). Thus, scribal misascription seems as possible 
as misascription by Mt, and more probable in view of Mt's usually not 
naming the prophet except when quoting Is, a custom which renders it un- 
likely he would make a mistake concerning a book very familiar to him and 
likely that a scribe used to seeing 'Hoatou in (1:22); 3:3; 4:14; 8:17; 12:17; 
13:14 would insert the name here. See Blass, of. cit., 33f.; Lagrange, Mt, 271. 
A. L. Williams (Adversus Judaeos [Cambridge, 1935], 9) and Hunt (of. cit., 
162f.) accept the misascription and explain by the Testimony Book hypoth- 
esis. Strack-Billerbeck cite rabbinical passages in which the words of one 
prophet are given as through another prophet as well (op. cit., I, 670f.). 
Mt may use rnpophrou because of the prophetic nature of the word itself or 
because Asaph is called a prophet in II Chron 29:30 (tot nepogntov L X X— 
rn MT) and I Chron 25:2 (note the variant reading in some Hebrew MSS, 
on which see Stendahl, 119, n. r). 
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Mt 21:5 Is 62:11 LXX MT Jn 12:15 
elrate tH einate TH IVAN u^ Pood 
Qvyatpl Lav OvYavpl Lav "s n3b Huydamp Erdy 
Zech 9:9 LXX MT 
Sov Sob sr Lëou 
ó Bacrredc cov 6 Bactretc cov 727» ó Bactrev¢ cou 
Epyeral cot Epyetal cot 1? NII Epyetas 
8lxatog xal pots 
Go om oüréc Mi vum 
teatc TEAC KI 
xal émiBemxog xal Groe ée 22" xaðhuevoç 
Ertl Övov Ertl droCuytov "wan by 
xal ¿ml nõo xal müÀov Py Doum él nörov 
ulóv Ómotuylouo véov NUNN JI dvou 


Curiously, where Mt begins with Is 62:11 (= LXX = MT), Jn 
begins with Is 40:9 (xn Ox, MT, against u? poßeiode, LXX). The 
omission of Stxatog ... opréc in Mt and Jn emphasizes rpaöc.! Mt 
may also have reasoned that at this time Jesus was hardly the just 
and victorious king according to the prevalent Jewish expectation 
of divine vindication of Israel and deliverance from foreign domina- 
tion. It remained for later events to reveal the Christian concept of 
Messiah as the Just One and Saviour, and yet remains for his full 
victory to be unveiled at his return.? Mt agrees with the LXX, 
Aquila, the OT Peshitta, and the Targum in understanding "iv as 
uy. Mt also follows the LXX in érifjeQqxoc ("mounted") for 22^ 
("riding"). | 

' Yrxotoyiov (LX X) Mt replaces with évov, which correctly renders 
"mn (“a working or riding ass," rendered usually by övog in the 
LXX). Mt translates the second Yy, which the LXX omits. Both 
Mt and the LXX have xóàAov, correctly, for ty (“a young ass," 
rendered usually by mG@Aog in the LXX).? But the LXX rejects the 
Semitic nuns D in favor of véov; * whereas Mt renders the Hebrew 


! G. Barth, op. cit., 121. 

? Cf. H. Gough, The NT Quotations (London, 1855), 326. 

3 As L. Köhler rightly observes, the circumstance that the °Y is ridden 
upon and the parallel with "mn show that "2 means not a young colt, but 
a strong young jackass (Kleine Lichter [Zürich, 1945], 52ff.). But against 
Köhler, m&A0¢ can also mean a strong young jackass (e.g., Jdg 10:4; 12:14 
LXX-—of riding-asses; Is 30:6 LXX—for carrying loads). H.-W. Kuhn 
(ZNW, 5o [1959], 82ff.) and O. Michel (NTS, 6[1959], 81f.) have decisively 
refuted W. Bauer's contention that outside a zoological context, as in Mk 
II:IÍf.,, nöXog means a horse (JBL, 72 [1953], 220-229) by showing that in 
spite of Hellenistic usage xóAoc alone usually means an ass in the Egyptian 
and Palestinian milieu (so the LXX). 

4 See Deissmann, Bible Studies, 164. 
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phrase fully, in agreement with the singular nx of the Targum and 
the OT Peshitta (presupposed also in Sym and Theod). ‘YroLuylou 
("pack-animal," a donkey only by context) ! is not exact for nuns, 
but is as good as any unused synonym at hand. 

Mt 21:16; Ps 8:3 LXX: èx otóuatoç varlov xai OnrAaCdvtwv xatyptlow alvov 
Ps 8:3 MT: ty nto" tpi Ory ^b 

Dependence upon the LXX is especially close in xatyeticw 
("prepare [for oneself]’’) for nTos (found, establish") and in afvov 
for 19.2 The meaning of ty in the OT text is much disputed. Since the 
word ordinarily means “‘bulwark, strength," emendations of the 
Hebrew text have been suggested.? However, the meaning “praise” 
need not be doubted in the light of such passages as Ps 29:1 and 
96:7: “Give to Yahweh 125 and 19%”; 68:35: “Give ty to God”; 
Ex 15:2: "Yah (is) my ty and my song. .. I will praise him... 
I will exalt him.’’* As in Rev 4:11; 5:12, 13, the divine attribute 
praised becomes so identified with the act of praise that it comes to 
mean the praise itself. In Ps 8:3 the Lord silences the hostile speech 
of his enemies by the praise of children, ty being chosen because the 
other side of its double meaning, “strength,” emphasizes Yahweh’s 
might working through the weakness of children. No other meaning 
than “praise” will stand with en The Midrash thus interprets, and 
the rabbinical tradition concerning the children who sang at the 
crossing of the Red Sea rests on Ps 8:3. It is probable that the 


1 On bro fbyrov in the narrow meaning “ass” in the LX X, Theod, Sym, and 
the papyri, ibid., 161. 

2 Zahn supposes the Greek translator of the Aramaic Ur-Mt used the 
LXX's alvov to preserve an assonant relationship between NW iy (“strength”) 
in the Targum to the psalm and “Hosanna” (an expression of praise) in the 
Matthaean context (Einl., II, 318). 

3 H. Gunkel reads 19 AD? and translates, “Out of the mouth of children 
you have rebuked the insolent” (Die Psalmen [Göttingen, 1926], 29). G. E. 
Paulus thinks ën should be "55, “Because of ..., you have ordained a 
bulwark” (Commentar [1812], cited by Bertram, TWNT, IV, 916). With 
Duhm, P. A. H. de Boer doubts any sense can be made from ‘‘establishing 
strength out of the crying of babes and sucklings’’ and therefore translates, 
“Thy impressiveness upon the heavens, louder than the crying of children 
and sucklings! Thou hast established a bulwark, because of Thy adversaries, 


to still Enemy and Avenger ...”’ (Oudtestamentische Studien [Leiden, 1943], 
II, 175, 190). 
4 And perhaps II Chron 30:21: '.. . praised Yahweh with 19 92 ('instru- 


ments of praise, but possibly ‘loud instruments')."' 

5 Thus the LXX, Vg, the Latin version of Jerome, the OT Pesh, Sym, Bar 
Hebraeus. See further Briggs, op. cit., I, 63; Kraus, op. cit., 69. 

86 See Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., I, 854. 
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psalmist himself had in mind this tradition and Ex 15:2, where ty 


is in synonymous parallelism with “song (n). ' 


Mt 27:5, 6,9 

xal plac tà Kpybpıa 
ele Tov vadv 
(avexaonoev...) 

ol òè dpytepetc 
AaBdvtes và dpybpıa 
elnav 

ovx eEcotiv Badetv 
avuta el; tov xopfaváv 


tote ETANnPwOy 

ro pmdev Sid 'Iepeulou 
TOD TPOPNTOU 
AEyovrog' 

xal ErAaBov 

Ta TOLAXOVTA Kpybpıa 
THY TUNY 

TOU TETLLNWLEVOU 

dv Eruunoavro 

and vidv 'lopa7, 
xal Bwxav oft 

ele tov &Ypóv 

TOU XEPaLewe 

xaddk ovvétakév 

uot xÓptoç 


Edwxav] Ewxa Ñ Wplsyr 


Zech 11:13 LXX 


xal évéBarov adtov, 
ele tov olxov xupiou 
ele tO XWVEUTNPLOV 


xades adtovc 
ele Tb XWVELTNpLOV 


xal £Aaov d 
TOUG Tpıdxovra Kpyupoüg \ 
xal oxé pat 

el dSdxiudv Eotıv 

dv tpdrov &Ooxt.XcOnv 
ÜTEP adtav 


xal elnev 
xÓptoç xpóg LE 


xaba auverafev 
xvptog TH Moucei 


MT 


InN t 
V "mit Da? 
"3 v5 Ox 


n> own 
xvn bx 


nnpm 
Hoan ow ow 
"TN 

| pn 
"nop TOR 

| Daun 


x1 


WON" 


I "5x mm 


Ex 40:25; Num 8:3, 22;9:5; 27:11; 31:31, etc. 


is WRN 
11073 DN. mim 


Zech 1^3] pr 
ON 4 MSS Ken 
ST] xw 
ı MS Ken OT 
Pesh; n° 
"3" 4 MSS 
Ken, 1 MS De-R 
om>yn] 
n»"oynm 8 MSS 
Ken, 8 MSS De- 
R, 1 MS Ginsb 


Since Wellhausen, it has been customary to see in Mt a “double 
fulfilment” of two readings in Zech, eig tov xopßavav, presupposing 
5X" bk, and el; tov &ypóv tod xepauéoc, pointing to "xvn bw.! 
Perhaps the chief priests made a play on the words, “We cannot put 


1 Wellhausen, Mt, 145, followed by almost everyone. But see J. Jeremias, 
Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu (Leipzig, 1923), II, A, 55ff. 
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the money into the SX, so let us give it to the *xv." But whether 
or not Mt himself knew of another reading, he cannot have intended 
cig tov xopBavav to have fulfilled a reading "gg in Zech; for his 
narrative expressly states that it was not permissible to put the 
money eic tov xoopBavav, and Judas had merely thrown the money eig 
10v vaov.t Similarly, the attempt by Torrey and Eissfeldt to estab- 
lish 3% both in Zech and in II Kings 12:5-17; 22:3-6 as an official 
“founder” to melt down and cast metals offered in the Temple 
falls short.? In II Kings there is no thought of melting and casting 
offerings. The offerings in coins are merely counted and paid to the 
repairmen. In Zech the LX X's ywveurnpuov ("furnace") does not, as 
Torrey thinks, rest on an understanding of ^x" as "founder," but 
upon an interpretation in which the money is tested to determine 
whether it is genuine. Aquila's mAckotye is a literal rendering which 
may mean ‘‘potter’’ (cf. Ro 9:20, 21) 3as well as “founder.” XPITAR 
in the Targum is a general term for “official,” and thus supports 
neither “founder” nor "treasury." For "treasury" the Hebrew and 
the Targum regularly have 5X8, and for ‘‘treasurer’’ I. 

9X8 in the Peshitta of Zech 11:13 and r MS Ken may be a mere 
mistake due to the similarity of the words in sight and sound, or an 
interpretative attempt, as in the LXX and the Targum. If "zw be 
original, the change to 1x1 is difficult to explain.* Neither “founder” 
nor "treasury fits the symbolic action required by the context in 
Zech. The paltry sum must be repudiated, not brought as an 
offering. And since the prophet impersonates Yahweh, bringing the 
money as an offering is tantamount to Yahweh's giving it to him- 
self— but he does not want it! 5 


1 The argument stands whether the latter phrase means Judas entered 
the sanctuary in reckless abandon, or threw the money into the sanctuary 
from just outside, or threw it down èv «à tep&. Whatever the precise signifi- 
cation of vaóc, the implication is that Judas had not put the money eic vov 
xopßaväv. There is a faint possibility, but too faint for serious consideration in 
view of prevalent usage, that voice means ''treasury," as at Delphi. See L. 
Dyer, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 25 (1905), 311f.; E. Power, Biblica, 9 
(1928), 263. 

? C. C. Torrey, JBL, 55 (1936), 247-260; O. Eissfeldt, Ras Schamva u. 
Sanchunjalon (Halle, 1939), 42-46; F. F. Bruce, B JRL, 43 (1961), 341. 

3 So sometimes in classical Greek. See L & S, s.v. 

4 Allen suggests "SY was substituted because the paltry sum was consid- 
ered not good enough for the sacred treasury (Mt, 288). One wonders whether 
the irony of the passage would have been missed so entirely. 

5 Cf. J. Chr. K. Hofmann, Weissagung u. Erfüllung (Nördlingen, 1841-44), 
I, 325f.; Lange, op. cit., 506. 
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It is impossible to be certain what is the exact reference in Zech, 
but to cast the coins “to the potter must have had something 
to do with an answering contempt to the contempt with which 
Yahweh was valued.! J. Chr. K. Hofmann suggests a connotation 
of impurity and contemptibility was attached to the potter, since 
the field where potters obtained their clay was in the Valley of 
Hinnom (cf. Jer 18:2).? Perhaps it is best to think that the prophet 
was to throw the money to the potter who sold vessels for offerings 
of grain, wine, and oil in the Temple precincts (much as the sellers 
of sacrificial animals and fowl) merely to get rid of it as quickly as 
possible and in a public way. Because Judas’ money is given to a 
potter (that it is for the purchase of his field is wholly incidental so 
far as Zech x1 is concerned) Mt sees a coincidence so singular that 
when combined with the other parallels—the rejection, the con- 
temptible price, the return of the money in the Temple—it must be 
fulfilled prophecy. 

It is very unlikely that Mt brings in Jer 18:1, 2; 32:6 ff. There is 
no evidence that the potter of Jer 18 is Hanamel of Jer 32. Rather, 
the identification is improbable, since the potter is working in the 
environs of Jerusalem, perhaps in the Valley of Hinnom, to which 
Jer “goes down” (cf. Jer 18:1, 2); whereas Hanamel, a cousin of 
Jer and therefore from a priestly family (Jer 1:1) and not likely a 
potter, presumably lives in Anathoth, where his field is located. In 
Jer 18 a potter is mentioned, but no field, in Jer 32 a field, but no 
potter. In Jer 32:14 the deeds are deposited in an earthen vessel 
(won Zoch, but this is quite irrelevant to a “‘potter’s field."3 The 
juxtaposition of 705 and »pw in both Jer 32:9 and Zech 11:12 
proves nothing, for it is very common (Ex 22:16; I Kings 20:39; 
Is 46:6; 55:2).* In Jer 32 the price is seventeen shekels of silver, in 
Zech 11 thirty pieces of silver. We cannot assume that Mt connected 
two such unrelated passages in Jer with each other and then with 
Zech II. 

There is, however, one point of connection with Jer; that is with 
Jer 19:1-13. Here Jer takes a potter’s earthen bottle, goes down 
into the Valley of Hinnom, or Topheth, breaks the bottle, and 


1 Reinke compares the phrases “zum Henker’ and "zum Schinder' 
(op. cit., IV, ii, p. 144). 

2 Op. cit., 327. 

3 Against Torrey, Documents, 87; idem, JBL, 55 (1936), 252. 

4 Against Doeve, op. cit., 185f. 
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prophesies that because Judah and Jerusalem have shed “the blood 
of innocents (mp) DT—aiundrwv doo)" Topheth will become a 
burial place for their inhabitants from thenceforth called “The 
Valley of Slaughter.’’ Mt sees parallels between the guilt of Judah 
and Jerusalem in shedding innocent blood and that of Judas 
(Huaptov mapadove atua d0Gov, Mt 27:4), between the two occurrences 
of ^X" in Jer 19:1, rr (probably the symbolism of a potter’s vessel 
was chosen because the Valley of Hinnom, “which is by the entry 
of the Gate of Potsherds’’ [v. 2], was a source of clay for potters) 
and the circumstance that the chief priests bought the field of a 
potter, between the prominence of “the elders” and “the (chief) 
priests" in both passages, between the burial of the Judaeans in the 
Valley of Hinnom and the burial of Judas in the potter’s field 
(which Mt may have known was located in the Valley of Hinnom, 
if the field was an exhausted source of clay for the former owner— 
the traditional site is in Hinnom), and between the names “The 
Valley of Slaughter” and “The Field of Blood” (note the similarity 
of expression: “wherefore this place shall be called...” [Jer 19:6]; 
“wherefore that field was called...” [Mt 27:8]). Thereby the end 
of Judas becomes repetitive of the judgment on Judah and prophet- 
ically typifies the end of the Jewish nation in their rejection of 
Jesus Christ. 

Mt, then, sees two separate prophecies, one typical and one ex- 
plicit, fulfilled in one event, and makes the ascription to Jer because 
the manifestness of the quotation from Zech and the lack of verbal 
resemblance to Jer would cause the Jer-side of the prophecies to be 
lost. The naming of one author in a composite allusion is not un- 
known elsewhere. For example, the allusive quotation in II Chron 
36:21 is verbally drawn from Lev 26:34 f., yet ascribed to “Jer” 
(25:12; 29:10), from which the number of years, “seventy,” is 
drawn.! Also, it was a rabbinical practice to quote various persons 
under one name if a similarity existed between the characters or 
actions of the persons.” 3 


1 C. C. Torrey, Ezra Studies (Chicago, 1910), 120. 

2 See Z. H. Chajes, The Student’s Guide through the Talmud (London, 1952), 
172ff. 

3 Other views on the ascription to Jer are as follows: (1) It is a mistake 
by Mt (Stendahl, 123). (2) The textual evidence for omission is to be accepted 
(A. S. Lewis, Light on the Four Gospels from the Sinai Palimpsest [London, 
1913], 6ıff.). (3) “Jer” is a general reference to the prophetic section of the 
OT canon, in which in ancient times Jer stood first (thus in Baba Bathra 14b, 
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In the LXX £&afov is first person singular (= nnpx). In Mt it 
is impossible to determine whether the parallelism with gwxav 
(third person plural) or the parallelism with the OT text is the 
stronger factor. The latter is possible since the quotation breaks 
off at 'Iopen. It may even be that Zöwxav is an assimilation to the 
Matthaean context, rather than £8ox« (NWDisyr—cf. wor) an as- 
similation to £Aafov taken as the first person. In any case, Mt felt no 
difficulty in the fact that in Zech the prophet gives the money to 
the potter and in his own narrative the chief priests give the money, 
for the essential point is that the money is paid to the potter. 

Tà rpıaxovra &pyúpıæ (Mt) shows independence from the LXX 
(«obs tp. &pyupoUc). Thy rıunv retains both its meanings, "price" and 
"honor," in rendering the ironic 178 (‘‘magnificence, excellence"). 
“pra ("the price") becomes read as Ip» or opp (“the honored one" 
—so also the OT Pesh) and translated by tod rerıunuevou. "np is 
then adapted from first person to third in order to fit Mt's partitive 
understanding of om¥yn as " (those) from among them" (-avro dn 
utàv 'Iopa*A) instead of the instrumental sense, “by them."! Yióv 


five MSS of Ginsburg, and the Aramaic book-list in Byrennios) (Carpzov, 
A Defence of the Hebrew Bible (London, 1729], 107; Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., 
I, 1030; C. D. Ginsburg, Introduction to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of the 
Hebrew Bible (London, 1897], 6; J.-P. Audet, JTS, 1 [1950], 136, 138, 150; 
H. F. D. Sparks, JTS, 1[1950], 155; E. F. Sutcliffe, JTS, 3 [1952], 227f.; 
Torrey -Eissfeldt, TLZ, 77 [1952], 249-254; C. C. Torrey, ZNW, 44 [1952/53], 
217-223). (4) In a vulgar Hebrew text the passage from Zech had been 
inserted into Jer (E. Bohl, Die alttestamentliche Citate im NT [Wien, 1878], 
75{.—Bohl’s Volksbibel). (5) Zech 9-11 was written by Jer and inserted into 
Zech, a theory originated by Joseph Mede to account for the misascription, 
but eventuating in the Deutero-Zech hypothesis (see P. J. Gloag, Introduc- 
tion to the Synoptic Gospels (Edinburgh, 1895], 161; E. J. Young, An Intro- 


duction to the OT [London, 1953], 270). (6) Zptov was confounded with Iprov 
(Toy, op. cit., 71). (7) Auk tod npopnrov reflects N21 3°32, which was misread 
as YI and taken for an abbreviation of the name “Jeremiah” (Baumstark, 
op. cit., 301, following J. Kremer, Die Hirtenallegorie im Buche Zacharias auf 
ihre Messianitat hin untersucht [Münster, 1930], 99). On 7°23 in introductory 
formulae, see Num 10:13; Jer 26:13 (LXX); 37 (44):2; Zech 7:7; CDC 3:21; 
4:13 (Rabin’s second edition, pp. 12, 16). (8) The quotation was taken from a 
Testimony Book, in which it stood close to or in connection with a quotation 
(or quotations) from Jer (Harris, Testimonies, I, 56-60; Findlay, Jesus in the 
First Gospel, 21f.). (9) The quotation comes from an apocryphal text of Jer 
(Jerome, Comm. in Mt, ad 27:9 [MPL XXVI, 205]; Lohmeyer-Schmauch, 
op. cit., 3781.; cf. Origen, Comm. in Mt, ad 27:9 [ed. Klostermann (Leipzig, 
1933), II, 249f.]). (10) The Jews deleted the passage from Jer (Eus., Dem. Ev. 
X. 4 [MPG XXII, 745)). 

1 Stendahl thinks Mt distinguished the authorities from the people and 
blamed the former (p. 126, n. r). 
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I 
'Iopanı merely identifies nñ- and does not presuppose a different 
Hebrew text. The inserted clause about the purchase of the field 
points to Jer 19. Ka0& cuvéračév wor xverog imitates the statement 
concerning Moses repeated in the Pentateuch,? but maintains con- 
tact with Zech through uo (= *%x).3 


ALLUSIVE QUOTATIONS PECULIAR TO MATTHEW 


The allusive quotations peculiar to Mt will display the same 
mixed text-form that is prominent in all the other groups of quota- 


tions except the formal citations in common with Mk. 


Mt 1:21 Tit 2:14 Ps 130 (129):8 LXX MT 

autos Yap tva xal adtdc NUT 
awoeL AUTPWONTAL AUTPWOETAL nT5" 
tov Andy adtod Hyde tov ’Iopanı DRY NN 
And TÖV ATÒ TAONG Èx TAaGHY TOV ‘on 
KLAaAPTLOV AdTOY &voulag &VOLLGY adTOD YNY 


Cf. Philo, De Mut. Nom. cxxi (Cohn-Wendland, III, 177). 


The most remarkable thing about this quotation is that although 
it is given as the reason for the name ’Iyootc, HID instead of sw" 
appears in the Hebrew. Lest the allusion be doubted on that account, 
notice should be taken of the striking verbal resemblance to the OT 
text and of the circumstance that in Tit there are similarities both 
with Mt against the MT and LXX and with the LXX against Mt. 
Unless word-substitution occurred in the MT, we must say that 775 
and yw’ were treated as synonyms.? 

Mt's y&p ties the quotation to the context, as {væ does in Tit. 
Adrög agrees with the LXX, but is a self-evident translation of Mun 
(unrendered in Tit). Mt puts oöceı in place of Aurpwonraı, because 
in the LXX cote usually stands for yw’, the root from which 


1 The Targums very often expand with the phrase, “children of Israel.” 
See Baumstark, op. cit., 300. 

2 I owe this observation to Anger, I, 41; II, 4f., 29. 

3 Baumstark thinks this clause in Mt goes back to a reading mim ‘3°32 for 
min? nma (op. cit., 302f.). However, when used of the word of the Lord, 
‘T° denotes instrumentality and is construed with a word of speaking (see 
references above, p. 125f.,n. 3 [7]). Alone, it denotes supervision (Ex 38:21; 
Num 7:8). The Matthaean pot clearly points to "PX in the introductory clause 
of Zech. 

4 Another possibility exists, viz., parallel influence from Jdg 13:5: 
onw>p "ap 5x nx gz Om Nim) (F. W. Danker, Multipurpose 
Tools for Bible Study [St. Louis, 1960], 92). If a reference to Jdg 13:5 in 
Mt 2:23 be rejected (see above, pp. 98-100), this explanation is less probable. 
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'Incoóc is derived. For "Israel" Mt substitutes “his people,” perhaps 
in view of the catholicity of the Church. In Tit 4u&c is due to the 
context. Mt and Tit agree in &nó against ¿x (LXX); but Mt drops Y> 
and renders mp ("his iniquities") by Auaprıöv aóvGv ("their 
sins"). One wonders if a Hebrew text in which 55 was missing is re- 
flected. ‘Auaptlx and &vouta stand side by side in the LXX as trans- 
lations of py. Adr@v might reflect the suffix 19'-, a poetic form of 
the third person plural, which because of its rarity may have been 
changed to v-. Tit agrees with the LXX in rendering 55 and in the 
choice of &vouía, but goes its own way in the singular (maybe be- 
cause of the Pauline emphasis on the sin-principle) and in the drop- 
ping of the possessive pronoun. 'Huóv might have been added, but 
would have overloaded the sentence since yudv and suc had just 
been used. 

Thus, the Matthaean quotation is wholly independent from the 
LXX and shows signs of targumic adaptation.! 


Mt 2:1, 2: u&yot and dvatoAdv... eldouev yap adtod tov &océpa Ev tH &vavoA 
Num 23:7 LXX: ££ dpéwv an’ dvatordy 
MT: BT "nm 

24:17 LXX: avaredei Kotpov ¿Ë 'Ioxof, xai avaarnoeraı &vßpwmrog ¿Ë "lopana 
MT: Sx Ww) VIV Dj) apy 3515 797 


The Magi, like Balaam, come nò &v«voAóv.? The peculiar expres- 
sion Ev ty avatoaAy (also v. 9) must mean “at its rising," because it 
is unlikely Mt would change to the singular after using the plural 
for "east" in verse 1.? This is the only place the LXX translates 
T" by avatérrew.* "Star" in the singular occurs elsewhere in the 
OT only in Amos 5:26.5 Num 24:17 is Messianically interpreted in 


1 Kilpatrick supposes the IF to 1:23 originally belonged to 1:21, since 
the latter is non-Septuagintal and the former Septuagintal (Ovigins, 57, 93). 
This is unjustifiable because of the heterogeneous textual character of the 
formula-citations as a group, because of the non-Septuagintal character of 
many allusive quotations, because yap in 1:21 makes superfluous an IF, 
and because 1:23 is then left hanging in the air. See also Lindars, 214. 

2 The reading “from the east” in v. 2 syrsin may derive from Num 23:7. 

3 See A&G, s.v. a&varoAn, and the literature cited. The objection that 
“at its rising" would require an adtod (Alford, op. cit., I, 12) does not reckon 
with the possibility the definite article weakly fulfils the same function. 
Aùtoð may have fallen out through frequent use of the expression. A. S. 
Lewis would construe the phrase with “we” (-ouev), but this is unnatural 
(ET, 19 [1907/08], 138). 

4 A fact noted by Stendahl, 136. On the Messianic coloring avatéAAeu 
gained, see H. Schlier, TW NT, I, 354f. 

5 See E. A. Abbott, The Expositor, 22, 8th Series (1916), 404f. 
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the LXX (&v0pooc for paw, "sceptre"!), the Targums (Jon and 
Onk), the Testament of Judah 24, Qumran literature,! and patristic 
literature.2 The OT and NT passages both deal with the king of 
Israel (cf. Num 24:7). We must therefore say that Mt’s play on 
avatoay is a conscious allusion to Num 23 and 24, based on the 
LXX. 


Mt 2:11 Ps 72 (71):10, 11 LXX MT 
Baovreic ... Spa HD ++ 255 
xpocolcoucty, Bactrsic e D VW 
.. . ÒÕpa meoaccGovow Jap? TWN 

xal meoadvtec xal 

TPOCEXÚVNOXV ATE TpooxuvToouotv HUTA 1? nnum 
Tavteg ol facito nbn 5 
Is 60:6 LXX MT 

. . . TPOCNVEYKAV pépovtes 

urn döpa 

Xpucóv xpualov 2m 

xal AlBavov xai AiBavov ma 
olcoucty Ww? 


x«l opvevay 


This OT allusion buttresses Mt’s purpose of showing that the 
Messiah, rejected by his own nation, has been received by the Gen- 
tiles. Sheba, mentioned in both OT passages, was a region of Arabia 
and noted for its gold and spices.* The earliest tradition traces the 


1 See F. F. Bruce, op.cit., 46ff.; J. Daniélou, Vigiliae Christianae, II 
(1957), 121-138. 

2 Justin, 1 Apol, xxxii (MPG VI, 380); Dial. cvi. 4 (MPG VI, 724); Iren., 
Epideixis 58 (J. A. Robinson, St. Irenaeus: The Demonstration of the Apostolic 
Preaching [London, 1920], 121). 

3 The objection that in Num the star ¿s the Messiah, whereas in Mt it is 
only the sign of his coming (Klostermann, Mt, 12; Weiss-Bousset, op. cit., 
I, 234f.; M. M. Bourke, CBQ, 22 [1960], 166), misses the metaphorical nature 
of the OT expression and the representative function of the star in Mt. 
The further objection that Mt would surely have explicitly quoted Num does 
not take into account that many OT quotations in the NT are not formal 
(see K. J. Woollcombe, Essays in Typology (London, 1957], 46). Stendahl 
argues that in Mt 2 only the geographically oriented quotations are quoted 
explicitly because the main point of the chapter is to show why the Messiah 
came from Nazareth (in Judentum, Uvwchristentum, Kirche, 9of.). Other 
interesting parallels between Num and Mt are that in both passages the 
ones from the East come to an anti- Jewish king, with whom their relationship 
is finally broken off by divine interjunction in the form of visions; mn’ 
wy PION in Num 23:21 is close to “Immanuel” in Mt 1:23; and although 
Balaam’s coming to get treasure contrasts with the bringing of treasures 
by the Magi, in both cases the treasures play a central role. 

4 See also Ps 72:15; I Kings 10:1ff.; Ezek 27:22; Herodotus ili. 107; 
Strabo XVI. iv. 25; I. Löw, Die Flora der Juden (Wien, 1928), I, 312. 
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Magi to Arabia.! Except for meodvtec, which Mt likes to add to 
rrpooxuveiv (see 4:9), and cuúpvav, all of Mt’s words are paralleled 
in the LXX. 


Mt 2:13 Ex 2:15 LXX MT 
wearer yap 'Hoàšmç Dapad... vos TMD 
Cntetv xal ice via" 
TÒ Tratdlov 

rot &roAéca, adtd d&veretv Moe. mbp nx no 
... MOL ONE OOpOEN "Avexmonoe Gë... ma" 


The Midrash Rabba on the birth of Moses in Ex tells of Pharaoh's 
astrologers perceiving that the mother of Israel's redeemer was 
pregnant. Not knowing if the redeemer was to be Israelite or 
Egyptian, Pharaoh ordered all children from henceforth to be 
drowned. But when the Egyptians remonstrated, the edict was 
restricted to Israelitish infants. Since this story was known to 
Josephus,? it was current in apostolic times and may well have 
suggested the Moses-Jesus parallel here and in verses 20, 2I. 

In the choice of än Màu and in the use of the articular infinitive 
Mt renders the Hebrew independently from the LX X.? 


Mt 2:20, 21 Ex 4:19, 20 MT LXX 
xal mopevov ]? Bade 
QU = Zeie 

els yv 'lopafA Ds ele Alyuntov 
veÜvf)xacty yap UDO  Tedvnxaoıv yap 

mun TTAVTEG 
ol Inroüvres DVP ol Inroüvres 
nv Qux" tod matdlov TWEINK — coo thy Quy? 
868... mapéraBev WW np" avardBwv de Movojec 
zé Trardlov xal NWN DN — cm yuvatxa xal 
THY UNTEPA abroü eo MINNI ta mala... 
xal eloäifew aw" xal énéotpevev 


els yv ’Iopanı O'S ASIN 


ele Alyurtov 


In Mt the Hebraistic Cytetv thy buyyv and the plural «cOvnxacw 
yap ot Cytodvtes immediately after the genitive absolute in the sin- 
gular (TeXeurnoavrog de tod ‘Homdov) and in construction with nv 


1 See Tert., Adv. Marc., iii. 13. 8; Adv. Jud., ix. 12; Lagrange, Mt, 20, 31; 


Edersheim, Life and Times, I, 203. 


2 Ant. II, ix. 2. On the Midrash, see G. H. Box, ZNW, 6 (1905), 89. 

3 See M. S. Enslin, JBL, 59 (1940), 332; Lohmeyer-Schmauch, of. cit., 
31,n, I, for this allusion. An allusive quotation here might have been doubted 
but for the clear allusion to Ex 4:19, 20 in Mt 2:20, 21. 
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Qux?» must reflect Ex.! So also does the fact that “land of Israel" 
occurs only here in the NT, answering to Dën ASR. The LXX is 
reflected in the omission of nwn. But in the choice of mopevecOan, 
TraparauBavery, and cloépyseoÜ0a. Mt translates independently from 
the LXX, which would have been suitable. ”AreXde and &néovpedev 
would have provided even better shades of meaning than the words 
Mt chooses. However, Mt is closer to the Hebrew in rendering np” 
by a finite verb rather than by a participle and in retaining rz", 
omitted by the LXX. 


Mt 3:4 Mk 1:6 II Kingsı:83LXX MT 
autos dé xai Ay 

ó ‘Iwavwye elyev ó Iwas ane WN 
tÒ fvëuug adtod évdedupévoc “y3 
ano TPIYÕV rplxas Booue Bj" 
XALNAOV XALNAOV 

xal vm xal Cavyy xal Cadvyy mmt 
Sepuativyy Seppativyny depuarlvnv iy 
repl thy Tepl thy TepteCwapévoc TUR 
scpbv adbtod Gap adtod nV Gem adtod Pans 


rplxac] deppıv Da 
xal Covny . . . avto] om D it 


Aéppw is usually explained as a corruption from Zech 13:4, 
where deceivers are said to pose as prophets by donning ðéppıv 
tpiyivny.? However, the obscurity of the passage in Zech and the 
impropriety and the unlikelihood of a comparison between the 
practice of lying prophets and the dress of John the Baptist render 
this explanation doubtful. Nor is the omission in the Western text 
then accounted for. The inter-synoptic harmonistic element rife 
elsewhere in Cod. D š and the usually greater fulness of the Western 
text 4 make more valuable the shorter reading here, which dis- 
agrees with Mt. Therefore, prefer as a Western non-interpolation 5 


1 The plural has otherwise been explained as a plural of category, a plural 
of majesty, a generalizing plural to conceal the identity of Herod [!] or to 
show respect for the dead [!] or to include Herod's accomplices. Besides the 
commentaries, see Bl-D $ 141; Robertson, Grammar, 392. There are notable 
differences between the stories, particularly in geographical direction, as 
Nepper-Christensen has pointed out (op. cit., 165f.); but this in no way 
destroys the obvious borrowing of phraseology from Ex. 

2 So Swete, Mk, 5; Moulton & Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek 
Testament (London, 1928), 142; Cranfield, Mk, 47. 

3 See above, p. 29, n. 4. 

4 Westcott & Hort, op. cit., II, 122; A. Souter, Text and Canon, 112. 

5 On preferring Western omissions, see Westcott & Hort, op. cit., II, 
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the reading xal Av ó 'Io vv évdedupévoc deppıv xaundov and regard 
the longer reading as assimilation to Mt,! perhaps occasioned by the 
rarity and vulgarity of 3éppw. In this case, Mt characteristically 
casts the Marcan narrative in OT phraseology to bring out the 
parallel between John and Elijah. 

The expression xai Cavny Seopuativny mepl (LXX: -eCwopévoc) thy 
Geo adtod is Septuagintal. But tò Evduna adrtod dé ep KaumAoU 
alludes to the Hebrew expression yw oo (“lord of hair"). The LXX 
interprets the Hebrew to mean that Elijah was a hairy man (&vħp 
Sacuc); ? whereas Mt interprets it to mean that Elijah (and John) 
wore a garment of hair-cloth or a shaggy coat of untanned skin 
with the hair outward.’ 


Mt 5:4: ol mevOodvtec. . . mapaxAnOjoovtat 
Is 61:2 LXX: ropaxadtoaı ma&vtag tobe mevOotvtac 
MT: DIN 55 amo 


The Lucan form of this beatitude is far from OT phraseology: 
paxapror ol xAalovtes viv, Ste YeAXoeve (Lk 6:21).* Mt, the LXX, and 
the MT agree with one another. 


Mt 5:5: ol rpaeic, ... xAnpovouncouoıv thy YñvV 
Ps 37 (36):11 LXX: ol 82 xpaetc xAnpovounsovow Y7v 
MT: POX WI? amy 


The genuineness of this verse in Mt has been doubted because it 
is obviously drawn from Ps 37:11 and because verses 4 and 5 are 
transposed in Tatian 33 A D © 700 565 28 544 b q fr? syreur Clem-Al 


175f.; A. T. Robertson, An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the NT, 
2251f.; Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the NT, 327, 362f. 

1 So J. Weiss, Das älteste Evangelium (Göttingen, 1903), 124f.; E. Nestle 
and E. von Dobschütz, Einführung in das griechische NT* (Göttingen, 1923), 
7; C. H. Turner, /TS, 28 (1927), 151. Scribal assimilation tended to be toward 
Mt. See F. F. Bruce, The Books and the Parchments (London, 1950), 170. 

2 J. A. T. Robinson thinks the LXX is “almost certainly right," since 
“this is the sort of man a prophet was expected to be,...” (NTS, 4[1958], 
263f.). One may question, however, that prophets were expected to have 
hairy bodies. Robinson claims the support of C. H. Kraeling in arguing 
there is no reference to Elijah in the description of John, but Kraeling merely 
doubts that John intentionally imitated Elijah. Kraeling does see an allusion 
to II King 1:8 in the NT (John the Baptist [New York, 1951], 14f.). 

3 Cf. R. Kittel, Die Bücher der Könige (Göttingen, 1900), 183; Alexander, 
0p. cit., 52. 

* On this account J. H. Moulton regards Lk as preserving the form of 
Greek Q and Mt as assimilating to the OT (The Expository, 2, 7th Series 
[1906], 102). It may be, however, that Jesus himself modelled the beatitudes 
after OT passages. See Flusser, op. cit., 11 f. 
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Or Bas Greg of Nyss Aphraates.! But verse 5 also contains an OT 
allusion, as well as most of the Matthaean beatitudes. Ps 37:11 is 
not a beatitude, so that it is doubtful an invention would have been 
based thereupon.? We might as well suspect verse 4 as verse 5 on 
account of the transposition in some MSS.? 

With one exception, Mt, the LXX, and the MT agree. The excep- 
tion is that in Mt the article with y? reflects the Targum (gg) 
a further indication of genuineness.* 


Mt 5:7: uax&ptot of &Aefjuovec, Ärt adtol éAenfjoovcat 
Ps 18 (17):26 MT: "onnn Ton oy 
LXX: ueréë óclou 60190500 


This beatitude is obviously patterned upon a correct rendering 
of the Hebrew text against the LXX.’ 


Mt 5:8: paxdpror ol xabapol tH xapdla, St. abrol tov Dein Üdovra 
Ps 24 (23):3, 4 LXX: «lc; dvaBjoetar cic trò poç tod xvelov, xal tis otnoeTtat 
ev rémto aylw adtod;... xabapds tH xapdla 


MT: 25993 + wp DYPb3 oy? mi 9H3 nos» m 


Except for the definite article with xæðapot and the plural, both 
through conformity with the other beatitudes, Mt agrees with the 
LXX and the MT in the expression “the pure of heart.” “They shall 
see God” adapts the thought in the psalm of going up to the hill of 
Yahweh and standing in His holy place. 


1 Wellhausen, Mt, 14f.; A. Harnack, The Sayings of Jesus (London, 1908), 
48; M. Goguel, Introduction au NT (Paris, 1923), I, 415; Streeter, op. ctt., 252; 
Bultmann, Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition? (Göttingen, 1931), 115; 
Benoit, Mt, 52. 

2 See Michaelis, Mt, I, 202f. 

3 This is exactly what R. H. Charles does (ET, 28 [1916/17], 537f.). 
Others adopt the order of Tat 33 etc. (e.g., Lagrange, Mt, 83). But Schnie- 
wind argues that because of their similarity, verses 4 and 5 would probably 
not have been separated had they been together originally; verses 3 and 4 
do belong together because both are reminiscent of Is 61:1, 2 (op. cit., 41). 
M. Black, on the other hand, argues that verses 3 and 5 together make a 
four-line stanza, which stems from a play on B™3Y (rtwyol) and OY 
(npaeis) (ET, 64 [1952/53], 125). Cf. the Qumran pesher to Ps 37:11, in which 
Oy in the text of the psalm is interpreted by DIVAN (edited by J. M. 
Allegro, PEQ [1954], 60ff.). Yet others regard verse 5 as a redactional addition 
by the evangelist (Pfleiderer, op. cit., II, 319; J. Dupont, Les béatitudes 
[Louvain, 1954], 8of.). 

4 Against most others, I must agree with Holtzmann that «^v än retains 
the limited meaning, the Promised Land, original to the psalm (op. cit., 203). 

5 I owe the notice of this allusion to Toy, op. cit., 261. 
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Mt 5:34: pyre év To odpave, Art 0póvoc Eotiv tod Beod 
Is 66:1 LXX: obtme Akyeı xvptoc, ó oópavóc uot Opóvoc 

uo, Rahlfs] you BO 
MT: RDJ Droe mi “WAX n2 
Acts 7:49: ó odpavdg uot Opóvoc 

Mt puts Doc with the article for mn-xúpioç and uses the genitive. 
If the genitive in LX XB@ is hexaplaric, as would seem to be so in 
view of vo in Acts 7:49, the two divergences in Mt probably display 
independence from the LXX. 


Mt 5:35 Is 66:1 LXX; Acts 7:49 MT 

ure ëv tH Yf H òè Y? yum 
St. Sromddtév got UTTOTÖBLOV a7 
TÖV "mof oo TÜV TOO@Y pov sa? 
unte elg ’IepoodAuna Ps 48 (47):3 LXX MT 

Bt mée Zoch N TÓNG np 
tod neyadlov Bacuénog tod Baciréwmg tod Ueréiou A" "ap 


There is no variation and little chance for such in the first 
half of the quotation. In the second half Mt omits the definite 
article with m6At¢ in the LXX and smooths out the style by trans- 
posing Bactdéws and peydéAov and by dropping the article with the 
adjective. 


Mt 6:6 Is 26:20 LXX MT IIKings4:33 LXX MT 
eloeAde elg eloeide ele NI  clo50ev... elg No" 
TÒ Tauelöv cou ta Tauleıd cov TUNA «àv olxov 

xal xAcloa ATÓXAELOOV "UD x. a&méxActoev 0" 
nv 00pav cou ` THY OUpav cou pnt nv Oupav... noun 
npóceuba x. TPOONLEATO bbpn" 
zéi Tatel cov npóc xúptov mm OR 


The first part of the quotation stands closer to Is 26:20 in the 
imperative and in tapetov.! In view of the Qere reading "mz" (sin- 
gular— also the LX X and many MSS of Kennicott and De-Rossi), 
Mt's singular tò rauetov may reflect a parallel singular reading 
77n2.?2 Mt prefers the simplex xActew to &xoxActew in the LXX of 
both passages. IIpocseóyso0a. stems from II Kings and is a self- 
evident rendering of 555. The following dative in Mt differs from 
rpóg with the accusative in the LXX. The use of xathp is an as- 
similation to the Matthaean context. Thus, Mt departs from the 
LXX in minor, but definite points. 


! Tauleıov (LXX) was later contracted to tayetov. Delitzsch interprets 
Is 26:20 with reference to protection of those hidden in the place of prayer 
(Is, I, 452f.). 

4 Omission and addition of the yodh were common mistakes. See J. Kennedy, 
op. cit., Of. 
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Mt 7:22: où TH oğ Gëtter Enpopnreboatev; 
Jer 14:14;27 (34):15 (12) LXX: mpopytedvovow 1H dvduatl pov 
cH] pr ènt 14:14 and Cod. A in 34:12 
MT: VI WNI 
Both passages in Jer concern false prophets, as does Mt 7:22. 
Throughout Mt and the rest of the NT the expression “‘(in) the name 
of..." regularly takes a preposition.! Here the Hebrew has 3. 
Therefore, Mt's simple dative shows slavish dependence on the LX X 
of Jer 34:12. 
Mt 10:6; 15:24: npög [15:24: elg] ta mpdBata ta &rmoAwAdTA olxou 'Iopa7 
15:24 ré 2°] pr taŭra D syrsim cur? 
Jer 50 (27):6 LXX: npdBata dmorAwadta éyevnby ó A«óg pov 
MT: Dun MITIN JRE 
The texts agree with one another. The Targum to Jer 50:6 pro- 
vides the link with the closely related allusion in Mt 9:36 through 
its reference to scattering: ‘ay "n Mon qNv. It would therefore 
seem that both allusions took shape in a Semitic milieu. 
Mt 10:29: xal Ev ££ adtav [orpoudla] ob necettar ¿ml thy YT Xveu tod matpd¢ 
OU Ov 
ent thv YT] els naylda Or 
Am 3:5 LXX: el neoeitaı dpveov ènl thv Yñv d&vev (euro 
thy viv] ths Yñç A 
MT: 1? PR Gm PINT nb bs tps bonn 
This verse was early recognized as an allusion to Am 3:5, as is 
shown by the reading elc naytS«, answering to nb Yy, in Origen, the 
Pseudo-Clementine Homilies, and Chrysostom.’ The allusion is 
based wholly upon the LX X in the omission of n5, the use of &veu, 
and the contrast between the caring heavenly ra«rpög and the hunt- 
ing (euro ('fowler," for gem, “noose, snare’). 





Mt 11:28 Jer 3x (38):25 LXX MT 
Seite mpóg ue bt. £u£Ovca nn 2 
TA VEG TACKY 
ol xomdvetec dox» dSupdoav r1D59 VD) 
xal xal nouv puxhy vn 591 
TEPOPTLOLLEVOL TEL V OV nas" 
évér moa nio» 
Ex 33:14 LXX MT 
XAYA &vanabco xal xoavaraco nnum 
bu oe 7 


1 See the concordance, s.v. Svoua, for a host of references. 

2 See M. Black, JTS, 49 (1948), 164, on Aramaic influence. 

3 E. Hautsch, Die Evangelienzitate des Origenes (= Texte u. Untersuchungen, 
3. Reihe, Bd. 4, Heft 2a; Leipzig, 1909), zof. 
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The Hebrew words in Jer denote one who is languishing and 
weary, especially through toil. Hence, Mt’s of xomudivreg (= “wearied 
through toil") and repoprisuevor (= “languishing under heavy 
burdens") come much closer to the Hebrew than the LXX's 
Supdoav (‘‘thirsting’’) and rewdoav (“hungering”). In view of the 
poor state of the Hebrew text in Jer, the agreement between Mt 
and the LXX in x&c may attest another 55 before the first wp). 
Alternatively, since Mt has no article and no n&vreg before repop- 
stouévot, he may have worked from a Hebrew text in which 55 was 
present before the first wb only. 

In the allusion to Ex the prefix ava- differs from the prefix 
xata- in the LXX. The plurals in Mt are due to the context. 
Mt 11:29: xal ebpnoere avaravow taig puyar budv 
Jer 6:16 LXX: xalebojcete ayviopoyv Tote puyat Ou 
&Yvtouóv B] aytacuéy A 
MT: n»Ub35 vun NB! 

Mt's dvaravow ("rest") correctly renders vw" against both 
readings in the LX X (&Yyvtouóv, “purification”; &yıxoyuöv, “sanctifica- 
tion"). But Mt agrees with the LXX in the future indicative verb 
against the imperative of the Hebrew and in the plural «aic buyxats 
for the collective singular of the Hebrew.! 

Although this pericope may reflect a stereotyped form of speech 
used by Oriental teachers,? the saturation in OT language and 
thought ? and the paronomasia in the Aramaic * speak for authen- 
ticity. 

Mt 12:40; Jon 2:1 LXX: hy 'Iov&g Ev «fj xorla tod x'jTouc Tpels Tju£pac xal 
TPELG VUXTAG 
MT: mob your om? nvov xm "902 nmm m 

Mt, the LXX, and the MT agree, if we regard x%<oç (“sea- 
monster”) as a legitimate rendering in this context of 37 ("fish"). 
This verse has been widely regarded as an interpolation, because 


1 The Gospel of Thomas, logion 90, rejects the Semitic use of Juyn as a 
reflexive in this saying. 

2 See A. Fridrichsen, in Synoptische Studien, 83-85. The parallels most 
frequently drawn are Sir. 51:23ff.; 24:19ff. and the Hermetic tractate 
Poimandves. Fridrichsen adds Epictetus, Diss. iv. 8. 28. It may be that Jesus 
impersonates the Divine Wisdom. See further E. Norden, of. cit., 277-308; 
D. Völter, Die Grundfrage des Lebens Jesu (Stuttgart, 1936), 167ff.; T. 
Arvedson, Das Mysterium Christi (Uppsala, 1937). 

3 Schniewind, op. cit., 144f.; L. Cerfaux, Ephemerides Theologicae Lova- 
nienses, 31 (1955), 331-342; Percy, op. cit., 109. 

4 A. Meyer, of. cit., 83f.: DIN (dvanadew)—IN (npaus)— NM (dvamavaıs). 
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the parallel, Lk 11:30, mentions nothing of Jonah’s adventure in 
the belly of the sea-monster and because Justin, in quoting the 
passage and drawing the parallel to Jesus’ rising the third day, 
omits verse 40.! But in Lk as well as in Mt the sign is placed in the 
future and a specific Messianic proof is in question, so that Jesus’ 
mere preaching of repentance does not meet the requirements. The 
difficulty that Jesus was in the grave but two nights militates both 
against interpolation and against a vaticinium ex eventu ? and pro- 
vides a reason for Justin's omission.? The view which would connect 
"the sign of Jonah” with “the sign of the Son of man” at the second 
advent (Mt 24:30) * misses the distinction between the meaning 
“ensign” in 24:30 5 and the meaning “proof” in I2: 40. 


Mt 13:41: tà oxavdara xal code motodvtac thy d&voulav 
Zeph 1:3 MT: DYVI nk nIPwoNM + MON 

The Septuagintal text adopted by Ziegler and Rahlfs omits after "JON: 
+ xal tà (om W*) oxavdara cov tots doéBeor(v) W* 36 48me Thdt (= MT); + 
x. tà oxavd. cov (om 22) +. &c.| xai dodevnoovaıv ol &oeßeïs 22 763 (tr.); + 
(x Hi.) x«l d&obevnoovow ol doeBetc rell (48 txt). These additions are late 
assimilations to the Hebrew text. 


Inasmuch as the LXX omits, Mt goes directly to the Hebrew. Tà 
oxavdara in the parabolic context and by parallelism with moroðvrag 
should refer to persons. But since it renders mwonn, a feminine 
noun probably meaning the idols 6 which will be swept away with 
their worshippers, cd ox&v8aA« may not refer to persons. If the 
reference is to persons, Mt has adapted the word; or he has read 
a"»v»»n (hidhil participle) and taken nx as the sign of the accusa- 


! Dial. cvii. 2 (MPG VI, 724f.). See J. A. Findlay, in Amicitiae Corolla, 58. 

? See Cullmann, Christology, 62f. 

3 So Lagrange, Mt, 249. The fathers were uneasy about the “three nights" 
(see B. M. Metzger, JTS, 8 [1957], 119, who cites the Syriac Didascalia 
Apostolorum, ed. Lagarde, Ixxxviii, pp. 18f.; Cyril, Cat. xiii. 24 [MPG XXXIII, 
801]; and Stendahl, 133, n. I, on the marginal note in min. 899). On the 
Jewish method of reckoning time by a part for the whole, see Strack-Biller- 
beck, op. cit., I, 649; I Sam 30:12, 13; II Chron 10:5, 12; Esther 4:16; 5:1. 
Alternatively, "three days and three nights" is an indefinitely short period 
of time (J. Bauer, Biblica, 39 [1958], 354-358). 

4 See A. Vogtle, in Synoptische Studien, 230-277—also for a full discussion 
of other views. 

5 See Is 5:26; 11:12; 13:2; 18:3; 49:22; 62:10 and E. C. S. Gibson, 
op. cit., 86ff.; idem, The Expositor, 1, 2nd Series (1881), 298. 

6 In the only other OT occurrence in Is 3:6, the word means “ruin.” 
J. M. P. Smith states “ruins” is the only possible translation in Zeph 1:3 
(op. cit., 186); but it is precarious to rule out the meaning ''offence," when 
the word occurs only twice and the meaning in question fits the etymology 
of the word. The Targum uses nopn, “stumbling-block.” 
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tive, inserting a waw conjunctive. The Hebrew text is suspected of 
corruption, so that the Matthaean version may reflect a different 
Hebrew text. 

Tove movodvtag thy avoutav looks like a targumic expansion for 
Dywan, because the verb 739 js frequently inserted into the ren- 
derings of the Targum. Another possibility exists, viz., that the 
expression derives from Ps 37 (36):1: roue movotvrag thy davoutav 
(LXX); nw wy(a).1 


Mt 13:43: röre ol Slxator éxAdudovow Oç ó TAG 

éxAaupovow] A&upovow D pe 
Dan 12:3 LXX: xal of cuviévtes qavoüctv Oç pwothpes tod obpavoU x«l ol 
xatlayovtes tobs Adyoug pou Oogl ta Kotpa ro odbpavod 
Theod: x«l of cuvtévveg éxAduovow Oç N Aoumpérne TOU otTepemuatog xal amd 
réi Suxalwv TÜV MoAAdv we ol kotépes... 

éxAdudvovotw] Adudovow B 
MT: + D35152 M297 PTs 9527 IND nm poownm 


The allusion compresses the two clauses of Dan 12 :3 into one by 
drawing oi dtxato. from the second clause, either as a free adapta- 
tion of *?p°T3 or in agreement with Theodotion (“those from the 
many righteous," against “they who make many righteous’’?), by 
utilizing the verb of the first clause in Theodotion, and by gathering 


< 


up the thought of the comparative phrases into óc ó toc. 


Mt 16:27: xal téte drodwoer éx&avo xata Thy mPaEW avToOd 

Thy Teaew] tà Eoya N*F 1 28 al lat syr cop arm Cyril Chrys Ambr 
Ps 62 (61):13 LXX: Get ob droßwoeıg Exdotw xata ta Epya abroü 
MT: WYN wR? noun nns ^» 

Prov 24:12 LXX: ôç drodl8wow éx&oto xarà Ta Epya abroü 

MT: 17959 OTN? Sum 


This allusion is extremely common, occurring also in Tanch. 
nw 30.130 3 and, in accordance with the LXX (tà Soco), in Ro 
2:6; II Tim 4:14; Rev 2:23; 20:12; II Clem 11:6 (tõv Epywv). The 
reading tà £py« in Mt is thus influenced by the prevailing text 
elsewhere. This makes the original reading, thy npä&ıv, stand out all 
the more in its non-Septuagintal character. Thy zeëfu is a successful 
attempt to render the collective singular in the Hebrew by a corre- 
sponding singular in the Greek. 


1 A. L. Williams, Mt, II, 11. 

? In PTS in the MT, the mem is the sign of the participle. Theod and 
perhaps Mt take it as the preposition 2. 

3 Cited by Schlatter, op. cit., 524. 
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| 
Mt 18:16: tva énl aotduatos 800 uaprópov 7) vptàv ron x&v fua 
uapcópov] om Dd; trps with úo Lr24fc; post vpvóv NO I 700 fc 
Dt 19:15 LXXB: Gel oröuarog 900 uaprópov xal Gi ovóua voc TPLÕÓV uaprüpov 
orNoeraı næv jua 
uaprópov I°] om Luc (75) arm Cyr? 
xal ent oréduatoc] ?) Luc (75bw) 
uaptúpwv 2°] om bw 
oTnoetat] otabjoetat, AFMN® Luc 
MT: 995 mp^ Dog IWW D Oy sx Gg app Dy 
ap Sy 2°] om 3 MSS Ken, 3 MSS De-R, vg, both arabic texts of Saadia, 
Targ Jon 
II Cor 13:1: &nl oröuarog S00 uaprópov xal rpıöv orabhoeta, nav dijo 
xal) 5 N (it) 
I Tim 5:19: éxtdg el un ëm) 850 $ terdv paptipwv 


When allowance is made for tv« with the subjunctive, Mt's text ! 
agrees wholly with Lagarde's discredited Lucianic text (bw). It is 
doubtful that Mt utilized the Lucianic text represented by 75 in 3 
and the omission of ent oröuarog (2°), because in 75 these are neces- 
sitated by the omission of the first uaprópov, an omission Mt does 
not share.? The passive form of the verb is well-attested in the 
LXX. II&v may represent a lost 75 in the Hebrew.? Or insertion of 
mav may be a natural way of overcoming the awkwardness in Greek 
of the Semitic idiom.* 

Mt has either utilized an Ur-Lucianic text of the type represented 
by b w, or translated directly from a Semitic text which omitted 
the second e Yy. Mt’s omission of the second ''witnesses'" against 
all Semitic texts and the over-all agreement with II Cor 13:1 
(except, possibly, for xat) favor the former possibility. The passive 
n"pnm in the Targums corresponds to Mt's o<z9%; but this must not 
be pressed, because sraßnoeraı in the Septuagintal tradition is also 
passive. 


Mt 18:22: wg EBSounKovtdxts Exta 
énta) enraxıc D 

Gen 4:24 LXX: Eßdounxovraxıs Ente 

MT: nyau" Dou 


1 The total omission of u«própov in Dd, although the most difficult 
reading, must be regarded as a slip; for it is not likely to have been original. 
Both other variants in Mt are stylistic, seeking to draw together do and 
vlt 

2 I Tim 5:19 agrees with 75, but perhaps only because both are stylisti- 
cally motivated. Cf. NO rı 700 fc in Mt. 

3 See above, p. 76, n. 3, on addition and omission of b>. 

4 Torrey, Documents, 73. Cf. r&v before 6ñue for the indefinite 37 in Gen 
18:14 LXXLue (75). 
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Out of Lamech’s formula of revenge Jesus makes a formula of 
forgiveness.1 E. J. Goodspeed has strongly defended the meaning 
70+7 in agreement with Gen 4:24, as opposed to 70x7.? He argues 
that 70x7 would be Eßdounxovraxız Extaxig (so Cod. D* in Mt). The 
single occurrence of the suffix -xuç shows the meaning is 70-+7, as 
confirmed by this same translation in the LXX for the Hebrew 
704-7 (Gen 4:24). Generally in the NT x«t is not added after num- 
bers from twenty to ninety (e.g., Jn 6:19). 'Eßdouwnxovra« with an 
accompanying numeral in the sense of addition occurs in Lk 10:1, 
I7; Acts 7:14; 27:37—and xal is always absent. The understanding 
70+7 by Origen, Augustine, and the Gospel of Hebrews (fragment 
quoted by Jerome) more than compensates for the understanding 
70x7 in the Testament of Benjamin 7:4. 


Mt 21:14: xal rpooTjA0ov abc tupAol xal x o30l ¿v TH lepó 
II Sam 5:8 LXX: tu@rot xal y ol odx eloekeboovraı ele olxov xuplou 
MT: man ow 812° x» nobi my 


The OT text is probably a gloss inserted to explain the exclu- 
sion of mendicants from the Temple.? Mt follows the LXX in taking 
mean as a reference to the Temple.* The allusion displays a kind of 
antithetic typology. David hated the blind and the lame,® who came 
to be excluded from the Temple. The greater Son of David receives 
the blind and the lame within the Temple and heals them, thus 
making them fit to be there. 


Mt 21:41: ottwesg &roda@caovaw KUÜT@ tobe XAPTOÙLG Ev Tote KALPOTG adTay 
Ps 1:3 LXX: ð tév xapnóv adtod Sacer £v xatoG avdrod 
MT: 1993 j^ PID WR 


1 See W. Vischer, Die evangelische Gemeindeordnung Mt 16, 13-20, 28 
(Zollikon-Zürich, 1946), 74. 

2 Problems of NT Translation (Chicago, 1945), 29-31. See also Moulton- 
Howard, Grammar, I, 98, II, 175; Moulton & Milligan, of. cit., s.v. šBŠoum- 
xovtaxig; Bl-D § 248:2. 

3 See S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text and the Topography of the 
Books of Samuel? (Oxford, 1913), 260f.; B. D. Eerdmans, The Hebrew Book 
of Ps (Oudtestamentische Studien, IV; Leiden, 1947), 504. Dalman denies the 
blind and the lame were thus excluded (Sacred Sites and Ways (London, 1935], 
288ff.), but see Acts 3:2, 8. 

4 For Pä alone as a temple, see I Kings 6:5; Is 44:13; 66:1. In the 
proverbial context Man (note the article) was naturally understood as the 
house of Yahweh. The Targum retains the unexpanded expression, but 
spiritualizes the preceding with reference to sinners (N"2'"m NND). 

5 In II Sam, the Jebusites are so sure of their position that they contemp- 
tuously tell David that even their blind and lame can keep David and his 
men outside the walls. The point of David’s answer is that even the Je- 
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Mt smooths the word order and in the plurals assimilates to his 
context (vv. 34, 43). Minor divergences from the LXX are the 
compound verb and the article with x«ıpotc.! 

Mt 22:34: ouvfjy0ncav nl tò add 

Gel +d adtd] én’ adtédv D it syrsin, cur 
Acts 4:26; Ps 2:2 LXX: xal of Koxovreç cuvnyOnoay ext tò auto 
MT: "ps Ton amm 

The above-adopted reading in Mt has been suspected of assimila- 
tion to the OT text, especially in view of Acts 4:26.” But comparison 
of Mt and the Marcan parallel (12:28 ff.) shows Mt has rearranged 
the wording to gain an allusion to Ps 2:2. In Mk one of the scribes 
comes, hears the discussion with the Sadducees, and asks his 
question. In Mt, the Pharisees, having heard of Jesus’ discussion 
with the Sadducees, gather together first, and only then does one of them 
ask his question. Therefore, we must regard the Western reading 
as a characteristic harmonization to ouvnyayov én’ aùtóv in Mt 27:27, 
or an error due to the similarity of the phrases and the naturalness 
with which én’ adrév blends into the flow of thought. 

Mt is in strict agreement with the LXX in the use of ouvayeıv 
for 70° (niphal: “to hold council") and ët tò adrdé ("to the same 
place") for am (‘‘together’’).3 
Mt 23:19: tò 0vcixcc)ptov 10 Ayıdlov tò Š@ pov 
Ex 29:37 LXX: z&ç ó üntönevog tod Bvotaotyplov ayracbjcetar 
MT: wp" nama yun 52 

Mt takes the indeterminate Hebrew as a thing, the offering; the 
LXX, the OT Peshitta, and the Targums (except the Old Palestin- 
lan) understand a person, the priest. Mt and the LXX agree with the 
MT,* the Old Palestinian Targum,’ and rabbinical tradition ê in 
understanding that whatever or whoever touches the altar shall be- 
come holy on contact; the OT Peshitta and Targums Jonathan and 
Onkelos understand that consecration is prerequisite for the priest 


busites’ strongest warriors (hated by David) will be as helpless as the blind 
and the lame before his attack. 

1 T owe the notice of this allusion to Lagrange, Mt, 417. 

? Merx, op. cit., I, i, p. 312; Lagrange, Mt, 430; Torrey, The Four Gospels, 
295. 

3 In Ps 31 (30):14 the LX X has év tæ ovvaybFvar adtovs &ua for IN? ATOWS. 

4 Kal. For the same understanding the verb may be pointed as a niphal, 
WIP". Cf. Ex 29:43. 

6 wy? Win’. The marginal reading conforms to the other Targums. 

6 H. Danby, The Mishnah (Oxford, 1933), 481 (Zeb. 9.1); Strack-Biller- 
beck, op. cit., I, 932. 
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who touches the altar.1 Mt, then, is dependent upon the Hebrew 
and may show contact with the Old Palestinian Targum. 

Mt 24:10: xal tote oxavdartcOnoovtat modAol 

Dan 11:41 LXX om] + X xal noMal cxavdarr.cOncovta, 88-syh 


Theod: x«l roAol Kadevnaouaıv 
MT: wo" man 


The hexaplaric addition in the LXX may be disregarded. Mt 
agrees with Theodotion in the masculine roAXol against the feminine 


of the MT; but his cxavdartcOjoovta: agrees with the MT against 
Theodotion's poor rendering, &oðevýoovow. 


Mt 25:31: xal mavtec ol &yyeAot Uer adrod 

&yyedoı) pr &yıoı AW 113 700 al boh?Peg 
Zech 14:5 LXX: xal navres ol Zo ner’ abroü 
MT: Jay owt ai 
Targ: my Mw YD) 
I Thess 3:13: peta mavtwv tOv aylwv adtod 

Mt works from a Hebrew text (also attested by the LXX, the OT 
Peshitta, the Vulgate, and the Targum) which reads the waw con- 
junctive before 52 and the third personal pronoun with the prep- 
osition. The MT must be corrupt, for “Jehovah my God shall come, 
and all the holy ones with thee” does not make good sense. Unlike 
Paul, who adopts «àv &ytov from the LX X, Mt interpretatively (and 
correctly) renders owtp by ot &yyekoı. 


Mt 25:35, 36 Is 58:7 LXX MT 
érelvaca yap xal SudOpurte mewdvee OND ia 
ESMxaTE uot Mayet cov &pTOV coo an» sy 


ESlnoa xal 
éroticaté ue 


Eévog huny xal xal TnTwxoÙs QoTÉYOLG D51175 07M 
OUVHYAYETE ue eloaye elg tov olxóv cou ma wan 
Youvoç xal ¿kv tòns Yuuvoóv any m&n SD 
TepleBaAEeTe [LE reple MoD) 
novévnca xal xal and tõv olxelwv "70321 
Eneoxedbaohe ue Tod onépuatéds cou 

Ev gun Zum 

xal ArAOate mpóç pe oby Oncpódm o>bynn xb 


The Matthaean passage is a targumic adaptation of Is 58:7. To 
the thought of feeding the hungry is added that of giving drink to 


1 This is the significance of the passive stems in the OT Pesh (WPN) 
and Targums Jon and Onk (W'TPN?). Cf. Ex 19:22; II Sam 11:4; II Chron 
5:11; 29:15. Perhaps a pual pointing is presupposed, WIR". Cf. II Chron 
26:18; 31:6; Is 13:3; Ezek 48:11. 
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the thirsty. Unsheltered poor who are taken in become unsheltered 
strangers. The thought of clothing the naked remains unchanged. 
Taking notice of one’s own is expanded into visiting the sick and the 
imprisoned} 


Mt 25:46 Dan 12:2 LXX Theod MT 
xal a&meAcvoovTat xai 
oŬTOL ot dé OUTO now 
El; xóAactw elg dverdioudy glç dverdtondv mpon 
ot Sé vol II 
ele Stactopay ele 
xai aloyóvnv aloyivny pris 
alwmvıov alaveov ala vtov now 
ol 8& Stxaror ol wey obToL TON 
ele Gov ele Conv | ele Conv | I | "no 
alwvıov alaveov alaveov now 


Mt reverses the order of the phrases. n^n, “reproach,” comes 
from n, "to pluck off (fruit)." KóA«ow comes from xoA&Gew, “to 
prune off.” The similar horticultural connotation in the root mean- 
ings of both words may provide the basis for the Greek translation.? 
Ot Sfxator stems from the following verse in Dan.’ The final phrase 
agrees with the LX X, Theodotion, and the MT. That we should have 
another allusion to Dan 12 at the very end of the Olivet Discourse in 
Mt points to the unity of the Matthaean version. That is, it shows 
the inner connection of the latter part, peculiar to Mt, with that 
which Mt has in common with Mk, where allusions to Dan rr and 12 
abound. 


Mt 26:15: ol de Eornoav avtd TpLaxovra &pyopux 

&py)eta] otatypag Dabqr!, ?; otat. &pyuplou fr h 

Zech 11:12 LXX: xal Eornoav tov uroðóv uou tordxovtTa dpyupoüg 
MT: F0» ppo "950 ns pwn 


The use of ioravaı for 9pw in the meaning “to weigh out (money)”’ 


1 The oft-noted parallel to Mt 25:35, 36, Test. Joseph i. 5-7, is due to 
influence from the NT,since the present form of the Testaments probably 
post-dates the NT (J. T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of 
Judaea [London, 1959], 34f.; idem RB, 62 [1955], 398-406; M. de Jonge, in 
Studia Evangelica, 546-556; M. Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
179f.; Kahle, The Cairo Genizah?, 27; P. W. Skehan, CBQ, 21 [1959], 73). OT 
influence in Mt is more likely than influence from the Testaments. 

2 Köracıs almviog occurs in Test. Reub. v. 5; Asher vii. 5. But see the 
preceding note. 

3 See above, p. 138. 
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is very common in the LXX. 'Apyópux is poor Greek as compared 
with &pyupotc¢ 1 and shows independence from the LXX. 


Mt 26:52: mavteg yap ol AaBdvtes Udyatoav Ev uayalpn &oAXo0vcat 

Is 50:11 LXX: Io nx&vteG buetc... xarıoylere pAdya: mopebeode... tH 

paroyl, T eexavoate:... £v AUTH xowwnOjoeabe 

MT: paswa nasya? + annya mpra(y «19 npr RD e n5b2 Jn 

Targ: Ponvpn? » pnp PNT 39030) + asp TPR 2n *ppnb ee pn» NA 
pann 


H. Kosmala has noted that Mt 26:52, usually referred to Gen 9:6 
and the tus talionis, really quotes the italicized phrases in the 
targumic version of Is 50:11: “All you. . .who take a sword, go, fall 
. . On (or, by) the sword which you have taken... you will return to 
your destruction.’’? Neither the MT nor the LXX mentions a sword 
or destruction, 


Mt 27:24: AaBaov dwp anevidaro tac yetpag... Asywv: &0GÓG elu and tod 
atuatog TOUTOU 

tovtov BDO it syr8!2] pr (= Apc) tod dixatov NW fI fr3 565 700 pi lat ç 
Dt 21:6,9 LXX: vibovraı tag yeipas... av de eEapetc +Ó alua tò a&valtiov 
vidovtat] arovidovraı b w 
MT: *p31 OFT IVAN nnm «« anm ns ënn 
Susanna 46 (Theod): &0@oç Gro dé tod atua voc TAUTNG 

Cf. Ps 73 (72):13. 


The interesting agreement with Lagarde's Lucianic text in the 
compound verb, &rovirteıv, and the lack of a possessive pronoun in 
Mt and the LXX (against the MT and where we would expect one) 
confirm the influence on Mt's language from the LXX of Dt.? The 
use of &0@0¢ instead of dvaitioc, the unusual and Hebraistic «0@o¢ 
ano instead of the simple genitive,* and the almost exact verbal 
parallelism may well display influence from Susanna 46 (Theod). 


Mt 27:34: &£80xav abt rrieiv olvov petà yoAT¢ ueutyuévov 
olvoy NBDO fı 69 al lat syrsin] £o; AW 565 700 pm it boh (3) c 
Ps 69 (68):22 LXX: xal £80xav eis tò Bpóu& uou xoAnv xal ele thy Slav 
uou Enörioav ue Bloe 
MT: yan oun Naso, WRI NII. un" 


"Eöwxav conforms to the LXX (Mk 15:23 has Zötdouv). The 


1 Cf. X. Léon-Dufour, Biblica, 40 (1959), 688. The variant readings in Mt 
stumble against the un-Greek dpyüpıc. 

2 NovTest, 4 (1960), 3-5. 

3 For examples of symbolic hand-washing in classical Greek and Latin 
authors, see J. Elsner, Observationes Sacrae in Novi Foederis Libros (1770), I, 
122f. But according to Origen, it was a Jewish, not a Roman custom (Comm. 
Mt [ed., Klostermann, II, 259]). 

4 See BI-D 8 182:3. 
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variant öEoc in Mt is a further assimilation to the LXX. XOAHS 
depends closely on the LXX, since the meaning of wx is somewhat 
uncertain. 


Mt 27:43 Ps 22(21):9 LXX MT 

nénotÜev NArLoev Kl 

érl tov Oedv Ertl xÜptov mm ON 

Qucaco0o viv pucác0o attdév pap 
CWOATW X0TÓV OK 

ei OéAer adtdv St. Oerer adtdv 13 yan “S 

nérotðev] pr el DOfI St. Déel &0ércr U; el 

pe it cop Déier 1221 boh sah Luc?Pau 

tov 0zóv] tH Dech B 213 

abhlq(r!) vg(pler) 


viv] om A565alboh ; 
+ «óxóv DO fil ç 
aotóv] om NBL 33 pe 


With the LXX, the OT Peshitta, and Jerome, Mt reads the perfect 
indicative 51 instead of the imperative of the MT. IIéxoiev with 
Gel and the accusative is similar to the OT Peshitta fa Yonnx, “he 
put confidence upon") and somewhat more exact for Dia than 
MArıoev (LX X). Iexoif£vot never occurs in the LX X for 251. Geóv for 
min? also diverges from the LXX. 'Puc&c0o agrees with the LXX. 
NÀv is a natural insertion in view of the context and may have been 
intended to compensate partially for the omission of the next clause. 
The variant omission of viv and the addition of «òróv represent 
attempts at assimilation to the LXX. 

It has been suggested that LX XU really reads ei Déier, since in 
that MS e stands for ev in verses I, 7, 9, 16 of Ps 22, and that Mt's ei 
depends on this form of the Septuagintal text. But Mt's divergence 
from the LXX elsewhere in the quotation favors NT influence on 
LXXU!71 Luc boh sah? or another explanation, viz., that derer 
was meant to be the classical form of that verb, but was misunder- 
stood for ei Déier because of e for eı elsewhere in Cod. U or because 
of the reading in Mt. Mt's et is not based on a Greek OT text or upon 
a distantly possible conditional sense of o? In the psalm the state- 


! The word properly means a poisonous plant (cf. Hos 10:4), hence, 
poison itself. But since bitterness and poison are correlative notions, UN") 
comes to mean gall as the most bitter of the bitter (in Dt 29:17; Lam 3:19 
alongside wormwood and in Ps 69:22 alongside vinegar). 

? SoA. Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien (Göttingen, 1904-11), II, 149, 154, n. 6, 
against P. L. Hedley, HTR, 26 (1933), 70. 

3 Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebrew Grammar (Oxford, 1910), $ 159aa,bb. 
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ment is ironic. But in a passing allusion the larger context of the 
psalm could not be brought into view. Therefore, Mt has et for örı 
to avoid the possibility his reader might miss the irony and so not 
catch the point of the statement. ®édew is common in the LX X for 
ypn. Thus, the quotation shows no necessary relationship with the 
LXX. 
MT 27:57: &vOpwrog nAobotog 
Is 53:9 LXX: xal 98000 . . . vob nAouoloug ytl tod Oav&vou adrod 
MT:! Pn. WS nai TIP + Dm 

The Marcan parallel (15:43) has evoyjuwv Bovreutyg. Mt draws 
the description of Joseph of Arimathaea, in whose grave Jesus was 
buried, into line with OT prophecy. Clearly Mt works from the MT, 
which means, “They made his grave. . . with the rich in his death”; 
for neither the interpretation of the LXX (“I will give. . the rich 
[plural] for his death") nor that of the Targum (“He will deliver. . . 
the rich [plural]...unto the death of destruction’’) is suitable to 
Mt’s application. 


MT 28:3 Dan 10:6 Theod LXX MT 

hy de xal cé xxi TÒ 

h eldéa ùro — mpóoomov adtov TPOGWTOV aUTOD 119) 

ÒG oel Space @oel Spactc nx WD 

Kotparın KOTpanng &ocpa TG pa 
Dan 7:9 Theod LXX MT 

x. TÒ Ëvëuue x. TÒ EvOupa Eywv reptBoAny mia 

avTOU Ech 

AEVXOV Woel woel ano 

OG XtOV Léi Aeuxdv ytóvæ Aeufw 1n 


A comparison of Mt with the parallel passages in Mk and Lk ? 
shows that Mt has assimilated his description of the angel at the 
empty tomb to the phrases in Dan. He renders mp independently 
from Theodotion and the LX X by ġ etdéa adrod (“his countenance"'), 
and he jumps directly to the simile of lightning, dropping nx. The 
part drawn from Dan 7:9 agrees with Theodotion and the MT, 
except for the smoothing of “as white snow” into “white as snow” 
(cf. Is 1:18). 

Mt 28:10: anayyelrAate volg d&deApotc pov 
Heb 2:12: anayyei@ td ÜÓvouá cou Toig &OgApolg pov 
Ps 22 (21):23 LXX:dınynoouaı tò Óvou& cou Toig &OgApoig Lov 
MT: NY "DDR 
Cf. Jn 20:17. 


1 ıQlIse: mp (see W. F. Albright, VT Supplement IV, 242-258). 
.* Mk 16:5: nepıßeßAnuevov otoahy Acuxyv; Lk 24:4: Ev ofge dotpantovoy. 
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In view of the Septuagintal character of the OT quotations in 
Heb, the agreement of Mt and Heb against the LXX in anayyéAAew 
is remarkable and surely implies some kind of connection.1 


Mt 28:18 Dan 7:14 LXX Theod MT 
28601 por i860 «òt adr 2860 apn 
éEovala N «ox Tov 
Dan 4:14 LXX Theod MT 
Eos av réi iva Yv@cıv Ti» T 
tov XÜptov ol Lövres NT 
TOU ovpavod Ste xúpuóç prow "T 
n&ox kouvola ^ é&ovolav Exeiv éotiv 6 bitotog why 
TAVTWOV TOV THE Baotrelac WEE 
Ev ovpava Ev tH odpava Tüv avOporov RWIN 
xal xal TÜV 


¿rl ths Ys Cl tis Yñ 


The background of Dan 7 is generally recognized. Schlatter also 
compares the LX X of Dan 4:14, from which the use of x&c and the 
phrases Ev oópavà and èni «75 yÃs seem to stem.” The double allusion 
produces a very fine contrast between Nebuchadnezzar, divested of 
his authority, and the Son of man, to whom all authority in heaven 
and upon earth is given. Mt is dependent on the LX X—against 
Theodotion in the reference to 7:14, and in the reference to 4:14 
wholly against Theodotion and the MT, which have nothing even 
remotely equivalent. 

Mt 28:20: naoas tag ńuépas Ems tfjg cuvtedclag tod aldvog 
Dan 12:13 LXX Theod: elg cuvtércrav Nuepöv 
MT: TI» yp? 

Mt retains his set formula, cuvtéňerx tod aidvog (also in 13:39, 
40, 49; 24:3), but prefixes z&c«c tç huéeac to gain the allusion 
to Dan 12:13. 


THE TEXT-FORM OF THE MATTHAEAN QUOTATIONS: 
A SUMMARY OF THE FOREGOING TREATMENT 3 


Of the sixteen formal quotations common to Mt and Mk, in one a 
Hebrew verb is pointed and rendered differently from the LXX (Mt 


1 Cf. S. Kistemaker, The Psalm Citations in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(Amsterdam, 1961), 31f., against Atkinson, who sees a mere lapse of mem- 
ory in Heb (op. cit., 41f.), and K. J. Thomas, who sees assimilation in Heb 
toward edayyeilleodaı (op. cit., 39ff.). 

2 Op. cit., 798. 

3 I refrain from the word-counting method for several reasons: (1) it would 
be hazardous in the extreme when one is dealing with allusive quotations; 
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11:10 = Mk 1:2). One in Mk (10:19) shows significant divergence 
from the LXX ; but it is a catechetical text, the decalogue, and there 
are wide variations in the texts of both the OT and the NT. An- 
other catechetical text in Mk (12:29, 30), the shema‘, shows some 
divergence, but is essentially Septuagintal. Very slight stylistic 
changes of the LX X occur in Mt 3:3 (= Mk1:3); 11:10 (= Mk 1:2); 
15:8, 9 (= Mk 7:6, 7). Mt strays somewhat from both Mk and the 
LXX in 15:4a; 19:5, 18, 19; 22:32, 37; 26:31. The remaining 
quotations in Mt and Mk agree wholly with the LXX.! Thus, the 
Marcan formal quotations are almost purely Septuagintal and the 
Matthaean parallels a little less so. 

Mt and Mk share forty allusive quotations. Eleven are Septua- 
gintal? Twelve are non-Septuagintal.?. 4 Eight display a mixed 
Septuagintal and non-Septuagintal form.’ In three Mk differs from 
and Mt agrees with the LXX.® In two allusions to Dan there is 
disagreement with both the LXX and Theodotion,’ in two a mixture 
of agreement with the LXX against Theodotion and agreement 
with Theodotion against the LXX,° in one a mixture of agreement 
with the LX X against Theodotion and disagreement with both,? 
and in one a mixture of agreement with Theodotion against the 
LXX and disagreement with both.!? Six show possible contact with 


(2) it gives a misimpression when there is little room for disagreement in the 
translation of the Hebrew; (3) the word-counting method distorts the picture 
where a few long quotations because of their high number of words outweigh 
many more short quotations; (4) the oft-times important significance of 
textual points of contact involving a single word or a very few words is lost 
in mere word-counting and percentage figures; (5) sometimes there is com- 
plete agreement between texts in wording, but the words in context show 
mutually exclusive interpretations of the Hebrew text. 

1 Mt 15: 4b; 19:4; 21:13a, 13b, 42; 22:39, 44 and parallels. 

2 Mt 8:4; 10:21; 12:4; 21:33; 22:24; 24:6b; 26:3f., 38, 67; 27:35, 48 
and parallels. 

3 Mt 3:17; 9:36; 14:16; 17:5; 19:7; 20:28; 24:24; 26:11, 28, 41; 27:39, 46 
and parallels. 

4 It should be noted that disagreements with the LXX do not always 
imply greater proximity to the MT. Sometimes the translation is poorer. 
Sometimes there is targumic-style freedom, paraphrase, or expansion. 

5 Mt 19:26; 21:9; 24:6a, 7, 21, 29, 31; 26:64 and parallels. 

6 Mt 3:16; 13:13; 17:11 and parallels. In 3:16 Mt alludes to a different 
OT passage, which could hardly be rendered otherwise. In the Marcan 
parallel to 17:11, Mk is dependent on the LXX, but does not agree exactly. 

7 Mt 24:15b, 34. 

8 Mt 13:32; 24:30 and parallels. 

? Mt 24:15a and parallel. 

10 Mt 24:13 and parallel. 
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one or more of the Targums.! Five display possible contact with the 
OT Peshitta.? One may reflect an apocryphal passage ? and one 
rabbinical tradition. 

Of the four formal quotations common to Mt and Lk, all in the 
Temptation narrative, two are Septuagintal.® The textual situation 
in the remaining two is uncertain; but probably they show diver- 
gence from the LX X.$ 

Of the twenty-six allusive quotations common to Mt and Lk, six 
are Septuagintal.? Thirteen are non-Septuagintal.® Four display a 
mixture of agreement and disagreement with the LXX.? In one Mt 
differs from and Lk agrees with the LXX.” In one allusion to Dan 
there is agreement with Theodotion against the LXX and dis- 
agreement with both." Six show possible contact with one or more 
of the Targums,!? two with the OT Peshitta,!? one with the Qumran 
War Scroll, two with rabbinicaltradition,!5 and one with Josephus.!® 

Of the twenty formal quotations peculiar to Mt, seven are Septu- 
agintal.!? Seven are non-Septuagintal.!? In six there is a mixture of 
septuagintal and non-Septuagintal!? Possible contacts with the 
Targum are seen in two,” with the OT Peshitta in two,?! and with 
Qumran literature in one.?? 

Of the forty-two allusive quotations peculiar to Mt, fifteen are 


1 Mt 3:17; 17:5; 24:24, 31; 26:28 and parallels, and Mk 4:12. 
? Mt 19:26; 24:31; 26:28; 27:39 and parallels, and Mk 4:12. 
3 Mt 24:21. 
Mt 14:16 and parallel. 
Mt 4:6, 7 and parallels. 
Mt 4:4, 10. 
Mt 5:3, 39; 11:5; 18:15; 23:38 (?); 24:38 and parallels. 
Mt 5:11, 12,48; 6:11; 8:11, 12; 10:32f.; I1:19; 12:42; 17:2,17; 
23:12; 24:28 and parallels. 

® Mt 7:23; 11:23; 23:35f.; 24:45 and parallels. 

1? Mt 10:35f. and parallel. 

1 Mt 21:44 and parallel. 

1? Mt 5:12, 48; 6:11; 8:11; 10:32f.; 11:19 and parallels. 

18 Mt 10:35f. and 24:28 and parallel. 

14 Mt 5:3. 

15 Mt 17:2; 23:35f. and parallels. 

18 Mt 12:42 and parallel. 

V 1:23; 5:21, 27, 38, 43; 13:14f.; 21:16. 

18 2:6, 15, 18, 23; 5:31; 9:13 = 12:7; 27:9f. 

19 4:15Í.; 5:33; 8:17 (possibly should be put in the preceding group); 
12:18-21; 13:35; 21:5. 

20 2:6; 12:18-21. 

21 2:6; 4:I5f. 

33 2:23—in the "äi concept, 


oa so «m n» 
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Septuagintal.! Seventeen are non-Septuagintal.? Three display mix- 
ture of the Septuagintal and the non-Septuagintal.? In allusions to 
Dan, two show agreement with Theodotion against the LX X,* one 
with the LX X against Theodotion,5 one a mixture of agreement with 
Theodotion and disagreement with both Theodotion and the L XX, 
and one disagreement with both Theodotion and the LXX." One 
depends wholly on the Targum.? Two show possible contact with 
the Targums,? one with the OT Peshitta,!? and one with apocryphal 
literature. Two display targumic-style paraphrase.!? 

Although there is room for disagreement with the writer on indi- 
vidual points in appraisal of the text-form and on inclusion and ex- 
clusion of some allusive quotations, two facts are so outstanding 
and indisputable that they are not affected by such differences of 
opinion here and there. First, the formal quotations in the Marcan 
tradition are almost purely Septuagintal, Second, a mixed textual 
tradition is displayed 'elsewheré—in all strata of the synoptic 
material and in all forms (narrative, didactic, apocalyptic, etc.). 


1 2:1f., II; 5:4, 5, 8; 7:22; 10:6, 29; 12:40; 18:22; 21:14; 22:34; 27:34; 
and 18:16; 27:24 agree with Lagarde's Lucianic text. 
2 1:21; 2:13; 5:7,34, 35; 6:6; 11:28; 13:41; 16:27; 21:41; 23:19; 
25:31; 26:15, 52; 27:43, 57; 28:10. 
3 2:20f.; 3:4; II:29. 
4 13:43; 24:10. 
5 28:18. 
6 28:3. 
? 25:46. 
9 26:52. 
? 5:5; 23:I9. 
10 27:43. 
11.29712 À, 
13 25:35f.; 28:10. 
18 E.g., I myself have some doubt about the allusions in Mt 10: 32f.; 14:16. 


CHAPTER TWO 


EXPLANATION OF THE TEXT-FORM 
DOCUMENTARY-REDACTIONAL VIEWS 


Various hypotheses about the origin of Mt and the quotations in 
Mt have been advanced.! Purely documentary-redactional views 
are not so much in vogue now as they used to be,? but they continue 
to be proposed. 

According to Resch, Mt 1 and 2 derives from a pre-canonical 
source, a Greek document translated from Hebrew.? Canonical Mk 
was taken over and a Hebrew Urevangelium for the discourse 
material, to which were added bits of Petrine-Jerusalem tradition. 
The twelve formula-quotations were added by the final redactor.* 

Soltau sees Mt as a combination of Mk and an Ur-Matthaean 
gospel based on Q, with the formula-citations mechanically in- 
serted.® 

Bacon sees the same combination of Mk and “S” by a compiler 
who had Greek as his mother-tongue and relied on the LXX. The 
formula-citations are part and parcel of “N,” an Aramaic Targum of 
Mk to which scripture fulfilments and the nativity narratives had 
been added. Quotations in “S” display various stages of assimilation 
to the LXX.$ 

According to P. Parker, Mt and Mk utilized an early Jewish- 
Christian gospel (K). Mk excised seemingly anti-Gentile portions 


1 Some do not deserve consideration, e.g., Deissmann's view that Mt 
diverges from the LXX only when he failed to find the passage in the LXX 
or could not identify the quotation (Bible Studies, 1621.). 

? For reactions against purely documentary-redactional hypotheses, 
see E. Hirsch, Frühgeschichte des Evangeliums (Tübingen, 1941), II, 290-301; 
Kilpatrick, Origins, I. 

3 That these chapters belong to the hand of the evangelist because of 
expressions characteristic of Mt, see Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, 
II, 259; Hawkins, op. cit., 4-10; J. G. Machen, The Virgin Birth of Christ 
(London, 1930), r7off. 

4 Resch, op. cit., II, 20-28. 

5 ZNW, 1 (1900), 219-248. Mechanical insertion is ruled out by the 
drastic revision of Mk to introduce citations, e.g., in 4:12f.; 8:16f.; 12: 15ff.; 
13:13-15, 34f.; 21: 4f. (see T. Stephenson, JTS, 20 [1919], 227-229). 

6 Studies in Mt, 13-17, 20, 21, 156-164, 475, 476. 
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and revised the remainder in the interests of Gentile Christianity. 
Mt combined K and the pro-Gentile Q. Material peculiar to Mt 
(M) is simply what Mk omitted in K. (Lk combined Mk and Q.) 
The compiler of Mt or the author or translator of K in his own com- 
ment has depended on his own recollection of the Jewish OT, but in 
quotations on the lips of Jesus has conformed to the standard of 
the LXX.! 

As far as the quotation material is concerned, these redactional 
theories have two basic faults. First, they treat the formula-citations 
in Mt as a special group homogeneous in text-form. The assumption 
is erroneous. It cannot be emphasized too much that the only 
thing which binds the formula-citations together is the fulfilment- 
formulae with which they are introduced. In text-form they are no 
more non-Septuagintal than the rest of the synoptic quotation 
material, outside Marcan formal quotations, and they range from 
the purely Septuagintal to the wholly non-Septuagintal. Second, 
the redactional theories fail to recognize the large non-Septuagintal 
element in the allusive quotations throughout the synoptic tradi- 
tion.? Thus, from the textual standpoint no need exists to posit a 
separate redactional stage for the formula-citations or for the cita- 
tions in Mt I and 2. It is not the non-Septuagintal element in the 
synoptics, but the pure Septuagintal form of the Marcan formal 
quotations which stands out and calls for explanation. 


ToRREY’S METRICAL HEBREW Š 


C. C. Torrey holds that in Aramaic Mt and Mk the quotations 
stood in metrical Hebrew and that the Greek translator of Mt took 
over Greek-Mk in the quotations common to both gospels, but 
elsewhere rendered the Hebrew independently and accurately. 


1 Op. cit., 5, goff. 

2 The exception is Bacon, who recognized the non-Septuagintal element 
in “S.” But then he has no reason to draw the line between S-quotations 
and N-quotations. Nor can we agree with Bacon that the final redactor of 
Mt was restricted to the LXX, in view of assimilation of Mk to the Hebrew 
OT, such as occurs in Mt 27:57. Parker’s view that quotations on the lips 
of Jesus are conformed to the LXX is simply not true, for the majority of the 
allusive quotations which diverge from the LXX represent words of Jesus. 

3 Inasmuch as Torrey’s theory has not received general acceptance and 
was refuted in detail by S. E. Johnson (op. cit., 135-153), I confine myself 
to several general criticisms. 

4 Documents, 41-90. 
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Where Mt-Greek differs from the LXX, Torrey reconstructs Mt- 
Hebrew according to Mt-Greek and exultingly proclaims that the 
Greek translator of Mt translated exactly. Of course, when Torrey 
has made Greek-Mt the basis of his reconstructed Hebrew! When 
the reconstructed Hebrew differs from the MT, Torrey says Mt- 
Aramaic quoted the MT freely. Can we take such circulum in pro- 
bando seriously? Torrey has neither proved his case nor explained 
anything which could not be otherwise explained by less arbitrary 
procedure. Positively against Torrey’s hypothesis is the sizeable 
number of non-Marcan formal and allusive quotations and parts of 
quotations which agree with the LXX against the MT.! Many of 
these are not even considered by Torrey, but from his discussion 
of a few such instances one may guess his answer: the LX X has been 
assimilated to the NT. Needless to say, wholesale revision of the 
LXX toward the NT is very improbable, especially in allusive 
quotations, which would hardly come to the mind of LX X-copyists. 


THE LITURGICAL-HOMILETICAL HYPOTHESIS 


G. D. Kilpatrick advocates the view that the documentary 
source-material for Mt, Mk, Q, and M (discourse tradition peculiar to 
Mt) had been read liturgically and expounded homiletically until it 
gained a certain stereotyped form, which was written down as our 
first gospel for further liturgical use. It is axiomatic with Kil- 
patrick that the compilation took place in a Greek-speaking milieu, 
so that variation from the LXX means the quotation was not first 
provided by the evangelist. A Septuagintal quotation may or may 
not have been first introduced by the evangelist. Because of their 
independence from the LXX, the formula-citations with their IF 
belong to the oral homiletical tradition.? 

It is a little difficult to criticize Kilpatrick’s view, because he can 
refer Septuagintal as well as non-Septuagintal quotations to homi- 
letical tradition. But having provided this way of escape, Kil- 
patrick really fails to explain the text-form of the Matthaean 
quotations, for he has no criterion by which to judge whether a 


1 See above, pp. 149f. 

2 Kilpatrick, Origins, esp. 52-57, 93-95. 

3 Therefore, Kilpatrick's supposition that the IF to 1:23, a Septuagintal 
quotation, originally belonged to 1:21, a non-Septuagintal quotation, is quite 
needless from his own standpoint (pp. 57, 93). Against transference of the 
IF, see above, p. 128, n. r. 
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Septuagintal quotation comes from the evangelist or from oral 
liturgical-homiletical tradition. And if the Septuagintal and the 
non-Septuagintal can exist side by side in the liturgical-homiletical 
tradition, there is no need to posit such tradition, for the evangelist 
himself might exhibit these characteristics. In the final analysis, 
then, the text-form of the quotations neither supports the hypoth- 
esis nor is explained by it. 

The liturgical-homiletical hypothesis will have to be judged on 
other grounds. Though the OT scriptures were certainly read in 
Christian worship-services,! no evidence exists that the books of 
the NT were read liturgically at an early date.? And there is cer- 
tainly no evidence the books of the NT were expounded homileti- 
cally at an early date.? Unless this practice can be demonstrated, 
Kilpatrick's hypothesis falls to the ground. 

Our supposition must be against such a practice, for in Judaism 
reading and expounding was based on the authority of the OT. We 
cannot take for granted that Christian pericopes introducing new 
subject-matter and lacking authority up to that moment immediate- 
ly replaced the OT lections.* The expositional material admitted to 
liturgical use in the synagogue was not so admitted until after a 
span of centuries, at least not until the first century A.D.; 5 yet the 
hypothesis under consideration requires the same process to have 
taken place in less than half a century. The picture we get from the 
NT of early church services indicates they were less liturgical than 
the synagogue service, giving free play for the exercise of the various 


1 I Tim 4:13; II Tim 3:15. Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, and 
Barnabas take for granted in their epistles that their readers are familiar 
with the OT. Justin expressly mentions the practice (r Apol. lxvii (MPG VI, 
429]), which was carried over from the synagogue (see A. Harnack, Bible 
Reading in the Early Church (London, 1912], 33; Oesterley, The Jewish 
Background of the Christian Liturgy, 113; Dugmore, op. cit., 8, 71, 72). 

2 I Thess 5:27; Col 4:16; ad Polycarp v. 1 imply no more than informal, 
public reading of epistles for encouragement and edification. After all, 
epistles addressed to a church were expected to be read to the church. 

3 Kilpatrick admits this: “About the sermon we are less well informed’’ 
(p. 65). He cites Melito’s Homily as the first piece of evidence for such a 
practice; but G. Zuntz has shown that Melito refers to a reading of the 
Hebrew OT followed by a Greek translation (HTR, 36 [1943], 299-315). 

4 See W. D. Davies, in The Background of the NT and Its Eschatology 
(Cambridge, 1956), 124-152; O. Piper, JBL, 78 (1959), 119. 

$ So J. Mann, who is considered to have pushed back the date of the 
connection between the lections of the Palestinian Triennial Cycle and the 
homiletic Midrashim as far as one dares (of. cit.). 
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charismata.’ Kilpatrick is able to give astonishingly few and in- 
conclusive indications of liturgical-homiletical usage in Mt.? The 
evangelistic, apologetic, and historical elements far outweigh any 
liturgical-homiletical element in Mt. 


THE SCHOOL OF ST. MATTHEW 


In his book, The School of St. Matthew, K. Stendahl advances the 
hypothesis that the first gospel emanates from a “school” which prac- 
ticed a pesher-type exegesis in choosing from among and adapting 
known variant readings of the OT text. To support his thesis Sten- 
dahl emphasizes the mixed text displayed in the formula-citations, 
which belong to the final stage in the development of Mt, and 
draws a parallel with the Habakkuk Commentary, which emanates 
from the Qumran “school” and displays a similar us? of variant 
readings. 

We must first consider introductory arguments which Stendahl 
uses to support his thesis. He argues that since Jesus was a rabbi, 
there is every reason to suppose that the social pattern of the rabbi 
and his disciples made a deep impression on the early life of the 
church.? It may be doubted, however, that the rabbinical school 
became a pattern in the primitive church. For the early Christians 
there was but one rabbi, Jesus Christ. The relationship between 
Jesus and his disciples while he was on earth was unique. In Jesus’ 
absence the great Teacher became the Holy Spirit, who spoke 
through the apostles and through those who possessed the various 
charismata—and certainly the spiritual gifts were not exercised in 
the formal atmosphere of a semi-rabbinical school. 

Mt itself provides us with the clearest possible evidence against 


1 See esp. I Cor 14. Cf. O. Cullmann, Early Christian Worship (London, 
1953), 32f. 

2 P. 72. E.g., stylistic changes of Mk to increase lucidity, omission of 
unnecessary details, grouping of like subject-matter, editorial additions, 
introduction of antithesis and parallelism, repetition of formulae, and care- 
fully balanced and rounded phraseology may all be set down to literary 
style rather than to liturgical-homiletical usage. The same may be said about 
the catechetical hypothesis, to which these literary characteristics are said 
to point. For the catechetical view of Mt, see E. von Dobschütz, ZNW, 
27 (1928), 338-348; and for a critique, see Kilpatrick, Origins, 78f. (summa- 
rized and evaluated by Stendahl, 22ff.). H. Riesenfeld cogently argues 
that the catechetical theory cannot explain the absence of direct citation 
of Jesus’ words in the epistles (Studia Evangelica, 5off.). 

3 P. 34. 
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the continuation of the rabbinical pattern. “Be not ye called Rabbi: 
for one is your teacher, and all ye are brethren” (Mt 23:8). Stendahl 
indeed thinks that this prohibition has significance only if some- 
thing similar to rabbinical schools existed.! But we would hardly 
expect to find the one clear injunction against rabbinical practice 
preserved in (and only in) the gospel which supposedly emanates 
from a semi-rabbinical milieu. Jesus’ words are to be understood 
against the background of the scribes and Pharisees, not against a 
background of schools within the church, in which teachers were 
setting up themselves as rabbis. 

The synagogue, not the rabbinical school, became in large 
measure the pattern for the early church. Stendahl seizes also on 
this fact, and suggests that the Christian Smnypéta. tod Adyou (Lk 
1:2), who correspond to the jin in the synagogue,” were instructors 
in the "schools." However, the mm. who had charge of the scrolls 
(Lk 4:20), exercised a teaching function only as a side-activity and 
primarily in small congregations. When he did teach, the teaching 
method was not to comment and explain, but to catechize the 
pupils by rote.3 This is hardly the kind of Sitz im Leben required 
for a Matthaean school in which advanced textual research and 
hermeneutical adaptation were carried out.* The prevailing conno- 
tation of brypétye is that of an official having to do with documents 
There is no connotation of research or instruction. The word is 
chosen in Lk 1:2 because it emphasizes the safe-keeping and 
accuracy of the gospel tradition. 

The closest analogy to the kind of school Stendahl has in mind 
is the Qumran community. But even here there is a difficulty. The 
Qumran community was reclusive and monastic, whereas the 
gospel of Mt is outgoing and evangelistic (cf. 9:37, 38; 10:5-II:I; 
24:14; 28:18-20) and must have come from such a source. Stendahl 
maintains that since the free manner of quotation in the formula- 
citations did not lessen their authority, the authority of a school 


1 P. 30. 

2 I. Elbogen, Der jüdische Gottesdienst? (Frankfurt, 1931), 485; Zuntz, 
op. cit., 310. 

3 R. O. P. Taylor, The Groundwork of the Gospels (Oxford, 1946), 21-26. 

t Stendahl admits as much when he notes that the TITI was confined to the 
"DD n°3, in which basic teaching was given, whereas higher education, to 
which Matthaean interpretation is analogous, was given in the U'YT271 ma 


(P. 35). 
5 See B. T. Holmes, JBL, 54 (1935), 63-72. 
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must have stood behind them.! However, both in Qumran literature 
and in Mt it is the eschatological fulfilment, exposing the true and 
full meaning of the text, which gives authority to the free quotation. 
There is no question of imprimatur from a school. 

As a starting-point for his primary argument from the aberrant 
text-form of the formula-citations, Stendahl utilizes Hawkins’ 
statistical analysis of the quotations in Mt.? The severe limitations 
of the word-counting method have been pointed out above.? But 
accepting for the moment Hawkins’ statistics, we should note 
several phenomena for which Stendahl’s hypothesis does not 
account. First, the quotations peculiar to Mt in the Sermon on the 
Mount, which are not preceded by fulfilment-formulae, show as 
much divergence from the LX X as the formula-citations. Second, 
quotations only in Mt but in the course of the double or triple 
narrative are Septuagintal. If these are due to the Matthaean 
school, one would have expected a non-Septuagintal form. If they 
stem from another tradition, one wonders why the quotations 
peculiar to Mt in the Sermon on the Mount are not likewise Septua- 
gintal. Third, Hawkins' statistics demonstrate that the twelve 
formula-citations are not a homogeneous group in their text-form.* 
Half of them, 2:6; 4:15 f.; 8:17; 12:18-21; 21:5; 27:9 f., account 
for ninety-five out of the one hundred and twelve non-Septuagintal 
words. In the remaining half, the proportion of non-Septuagintal 
to Septuagintal words is seventeen to forty-eight, or eighteen to 
ninety-five if 13:14, 15 is included, as it should be. The formula- 
citations range from the Septuagintal (1:23; 3:3; 13:14 f.) to the 
half and half (2:18; 4:15 f.; 13:35; 21:5) to the non-Septuagintal 
(8:17; 27:9f.). 

The really big fault in Stendahl's treatment of the Matthaean 
quotations is that he does not take seriously non-Septuagintal 
quotations outside the formula-quotations. Some he brushes aside 


1 P. 201. 

2 Stendahl, 43-45; Hawkins, op. cit., 154-156. 

3 See above, p. 147, n. 3, continued on p. 148. 

4 The formula-citations are 1:23; 2:15, 18, 23; 3:3; 4:15f.; 8:17; 12:18- 
21; 13:35; 21:5; 27:9f.—and 2:6, which Stendahl includes because of its 
non-Septuagintal form, even though it is not introduced by a fulfilment- 
formula. 

5 See above, pp. 116-118, against Torrey’s and Stendahl’s attempts to 
eliminate, without evidence from the MSS, this quotation from the original 
text of Mt. It is preceded by a fulfilment-formula, and comparison with Mk 
makes obvious that it is an editorial insertion. 
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as allusive,! some as apocalyptic? (though it is not clear why apoc- 
alyptic quotations diverging from the LXX should not imply a 
“school,” if the formula-citations do), and some he does not men- 
tion. The overwhelmingly mixed text-form in all groups of synoptic 
quotations, except Marcan formal quotations, demolishes the very 
foundation of the school-hypothesis, viz., the distinctiveness of the 
formula-citations. The statement that “there is scarcely any 
tradition of translation or interpretation which does not emerge in 
Matthew’s manner of understanding his [formula-] quotations" ? 
might also have been written concerning the mass of allusive 
quotations throughout the synoptics. 

Stendahl does admit a few Semitic features in quotations other 
than the formula-citations, but regards them as “a survival of that 
Aramaic form in which the words and deeds of Jesus were originally 
recounted.” * That is, these few quotations happened to escape 
assimilation to the LX X. But if a non-Septuagintal form stands at 
the beginning of the process, it cannot be proved that the non- 
Septuagintal form of the formula-citations makes them stand at 
the end of the process. The implication might rather be that they 
also belong to the most primitive milieu of the evangelic tradition. 

The parallel between the formula-citations and the Habakkuk 
Commentary 5 is no more convincing. H. F. D. Sparks notes that 
the lemmatain the Habakkuk Commentary are not nearly so aberrant 
in text-form as the formula-citations in Mt.® In the very nature of 
the case, all that is proved and all that can be proved from the 
mixed texts at Qumran and in the synoptics is that in NT times 
there existed a vulgar text of the OT containing readings some of 
which appear later in separate streams of textual tradition. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls have demonstrated that the streams of 
textual tradition had not entirely divided by NT times,’ so that 


1 E.g., pp. 1461. See above, pp. 2-5, for the relevance of allusive quotations. 
E.g., pp. 79f., 146f., 158f. 

Stendahl, 127. 

P. 146, 

Stendahl, 183-202. 

6 JTS, 7 (1956), 104. 

7 See W. F. Albright, BASOR, 140 (1955), 27-33; M. Burrows, More 
Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 158ff.; F. M. Cross, Jr., The Ancient Library 
of Qumran (London, 1958), 126-140, 163f.; idem, BASOR, 132 (1953), 15-26; 
idem, RB, 63 (1956), 56-58; R. Gordis, VT, 7 (1957), 193; H. M. Orlinsky, 
JBL, 78 (1959), 32f.; Rabin, JTS, 6 (1955), 180ff.; B. J. Roberts, B RL, 
42 (1959), 134; J. A. Sanders, Journal of Religion, 39 (1959), 238; P. W. 
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there is little force in Stendahl’s argument that the Habakkuk 
commentator and the Matthaean school picked from among variant 
readings known to them. This is probably true in a few cases in the 
Habakkuk Commentary,! but cannot at all be demonstrated in 
Mt ? and cannot be the main basis for the mixed text in either. We 
can draw a line from the Habakkuk Commentary and from Mt 
(and the other synoptics) to the state of the OT text, but we cannot 
infer a Matthaean school similar to the Qumran community. Àn 
individual exegete of the OT may have shown likenesses to the 
Habakkuk commentator simply because he, like the Habakkuk 
commentator, used a mixed text, the only kind of text then existent.? 

The midrash pesher style is not at the base of the mixed text at 
Qumran, for the same freedom and the same textual contacts with 
the LXX, the Targum, the Peshitta, and the Vulgate appear also 
in minor, untendentious items in the Habakkuk Commentary and 
in allusive quotations throughout Qumran literature, where the 
hermeneutical motive does not enter.* Thus, although Stendahl's 
discussion of the text-form in the Matthaean quotations is often 
admirable, we must write non sequitur over his thesis as a whole. 


Linpars’ NT Apologetic 


Rejecting Stendahl's theory of a local “school,” Lindars proposes 
that the text-form of Mt’s formula-citations is due to successive 
reworkings of the OT texts in the church at large. Anti-Judaic 
apologetic motivated these reworkings. Thus, different stages of 


Skehan, BASOR, 136 (1954), 12-15; idem, in UT Supplement IV (1957), 
149ff.; idem, JBL, 78 (1959), 21-25. Thus, Kahle's advocacy of a vulgar 
Hebrew text has been vindicated (The Cairo Geniza! [London, 1947], 148). 
Greenberg suggests that because Qumran was isolated from the mainstream 
of Judaism, it used forms of the OT text already rejected by the more 
orthodox leaders of Judaism (op. cit., 157-167). Perhaps we see reflections 
of cast-off MSS in the NT. 

1 K. Elliger (Studien zum Habakuk-Kommentar vom Toten Meer [Tübingen, 
1953], 132f.) and B. Gärtner (Studia Theologica, 8 [1954], 2f.) challenge the 
use of dual readings in 1QpHab (against A. Dupont-Sommer, RHR, 137 
[1950], 143; W. H. Brownlee, BA, 14 [1951], 54-76; idem, The Text of Habak- 
kuk in the Ancient Commentary from Qumran, 122). The debate is not directly 
relevant to us, since there are no instances of dua] readings in Mt. 

2 See above, pp. 122f., that Mt 27:6, ro is not such an example. 

3 Cf. E. E. Ellis, NTS, 2 (1955/56), 133. 

4 See literature cited above, p. 4. 
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apologetic development can be detected in the various textual 
deviations of OT quotations (outside Mt as well as within Mt). 
The final editor of Mt was largely unaware of the apologetic- 
textual developments and applied the formula-citations independ- 
ently of their text-form and on the basis of a “pictorial” corre- 
spondence to Jesus’ life. Text-form becomes divorced from the 
Matthaean context and tied to an allegedly traceable pattern of 
prior apologetic evolution. 

But Lindars does embrace Stendahl’s emphasis on $esher style 
exegesis, and adds his own special emphasis that the desire to 
answer Jewish objections against Jesus’ Messiahship by showing 
how Jesus fit OT Messianism dominated the use of the OT in the 
early church. The hypothesis is that apologetic use of the OT began 
with applications to Jesus' resurrection. After it had been estab- 
lished that the resurrection revealed Jesus' Messiahship in accord- 
ance with the OT, the church began by means of the OT and under 
pressure from Jewish objections to read back the revelation of 
Jesus' Messiahship into successively earlier phases and aspects of 
Jesus' career: from the resurrection to the crucifixion, to the minis- 
try, to the baptism, to the birth, to pre-existence. On the basis of 
this reconstruction, Lindars constantly conjectures a more primi- 
tive use of an OT quotation than the use which actually stands in 
the NT passage. 

Although Lindars must be credited with many penetrating 
observations, undemonstrated presuppositions reduce the proba- 
bility of his reconstruction as a whole. The first is that despite the 
recognition that not all OT quotation material is apologetic in 
character,? Lindars forces too much of the material into the apolo- 
getic mold. Strengthening of faith and instruction within the church 
were also motives. Luke indicates that in the post-resurrection 
ministry Jesus used the OT for teaching and confirmation. His 
earlier ministry to the disciples exhibits the same kinds of usage. 
Christians may also have applied OT texts to Jesus' career simply 


1 E.g, the textual phenomena in 12:18-21 lead Stendahl to posit a 
Matthaean school which adapted the OT text to the Matthaean context. But 
they lead Lindars to posit four chronologically successive stages of applying 
Is 42 to Jesus' resurrection, baptism, and gentle ministry, and to the Gentile 
mission (pp. 150f.). At the most, only the final reworking of the OT text by 
the editor of the gospel could bear direct relationship to the gospel context 
(according to Lindars). See pp. 16, 148, 259ff. 

2 P. 251. 
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because a correspondence was patent, as well as because they felt 
an apologetic need. 

A second, recurring presupposition is that a Septuagintal element 
in a quotation indicates a late stage of development 1 But the 
Septuagintal element in allusive quotations in all strata of the 
synoptic tradition, alongside Semitic elements, and apart from 
interpretive motives shows that Septuagintisms do not at all 
necessitate later dating.’ 

A third presupposition is that literal interpretation of the OT 
preceded typological interpretation, so that where a typological 
interpretation appears, Lindars automatically assigns it to a later 
stage of apologetic development. This rule of thumb is unwarranted, 
because Jews (including Jesus himself) may be expected to have 
dealt in typology from the very beginning of Christian interpre- 
tation (cf. the picturing of the restoration as a second exodus as 
far back as the OT prophets). 

Yet another unfounded assumption is that the OT began to be 
used apologetically in connection with Jesus’ resurrection and only 
later began to be read further and further back into the life of Jesus. 
Thus, the possibility that during his ministry Jesus indicated 
applications of the OT to himself in messianic self-disclosure is 
gratuitously ruled out from the very first. For example, Lindars 
maintains that OT texts explaining why Jesus was rejected were 
not used until after the resurrection when unbelieving Jews objected 
that surely the Messiah would not have been rejected as Jesus had 
been. But against Lindars, the rejection of Jesus began during his 
ministry, so that there is no reason to deny that Jesus himself 
utilized such texts.” Although the resurrection certainly was 


1 Passim. 

2 Cf. R. H. Gundry, "The Language Milieu of First-Century Palestine: 
Its Bearing on the Authenticity of the Gospel Tradition," in JBL, 83 (1964), 
404 ff. 

3 Another example is Lindars’ contention that the baptismal voice originally 
referred only to Is 42:1 and was deliberately conflated with Ps 2:7 at a 
later stage, later because Acts 13:33 shows that at first Ps 2:7 was applied 
to Jesus’ resurrection, not to his baptism (pp. 139f.). Quite apart from the 
faulty premise that a non-resurrection usage must be later, this interpre- 
tation of Acts 13:33 is questionable. “Raised up" probably means “raised 
up on the scene" (at the baptism) in contradistinction to being raised up 
"from the dead” in verse 34. See F. F. Bruce, Acts (New International 
Commentary on the NT; Grand Rapids, 1960), 275. Verses 32-37 reinforce 
with OT prooftexts what has already been reviewed in verses 23-31 about 
Jesus’ ministry from John the Baptist to the resurrection. Paul simply steps 


Suppl. to Novum Test., XVIII II 
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decisive for early Christian thought, not everything began with it. 

Frequently Lindars assumes a somewhat radical scepticism toward 
the reliability of the gospel records and a high estimation of the 
distortive and creative powers of the Christian community. Unless 
one grants this negative approach, the further part of his discussions 
will not seem cogent.! At this point, however, Lindars’ method 
suffers from erraticism. He maintains, for example, that Ps rro:r 
was read back into the mouth of Jesus, but refuses to say that Jesus' 
predictions about his death and resurrection were similarly put 
into his mouth.? The sceptical viewpoint seems to be regarded as 
valid where it works to the advantage of the proposed apologetic 
development, but not elsewhere. Lindars' work may illustrate that 
devaluation of historicity and source-criticism tends toward fanci- 
ful overinterpretation of the theological motives of the evangelists. 

Since much of the highly developed apologetic in Lindars' scheme 
appears already in early books of the NT,? it may be doubted that 
apologetic development could have been so neatly progressive as 
Lindars leaves the impression it was. It might also be easier to 
account for the early date of such variegated development by holding 
that Jesus himself instituted apologetic uses of OT texts as Jewish 
rejection of him became plainer and more imminent—instead of 
postponing apologetic use of the OT till after the resurrection and 
leaving the disciples without guidelines. Alongside advanced 
apologetic in early NT books Lindars frequently detects primitive 
apologetic in late NT books. Such a topsy-turvy situation is not 
impossible, but it does cast doubt on the chronological validity of 
Lindars' reconstruction. 

As in the case of Stendahl, however, the really big fault in Lindars' 
work is a disregard of the mixed text-forms in the untendentious 
material of many allusive quotations throughout the synoptics. 


back to show divine authentication at the inauguration of the ministry (so 
the quotation in verse 33 of Ps 2:7, reminiscent of the baptismal pronounce- 
ment) and at the climax (so the quotation in verses 34f. of Is 55:3 and Ps 
I6: 10, referring to the resurrection). The occurrences of Ps 2:7 in Heb 1:5; 
5:5; 7:28 leave the question open by mentioning neither the baptism nor 
the resurrection. The juxtaposition with Ps 110:1 in Heb may again point to 
initial and final authentications of Jesus' ministry, as in Acts 13. Cf. Acts 
4:24-30; 10:38, which Lindars must consider as results of later application 
of Ps 2:7 to Jesus' baptism, in order not to spoil his reconstruction. 

1 Against sceptical form-criticism see below, pp. 189ff. 

2 Pp. 46f., Gott, 2511. 

3 E.g., Davidic sonship in Ro 1:3—see Lindars, 189. 
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In some instances, of course, the developing exegesis of an OT text 
is obvious. But the labyrinthian textual developments which Lindars 
imagines against an apologetic backdrop are at best non liquets 
because of identical textual phenomena in allusive quotations where 
fulfilment and apologetic motives are absent. 


THE TESTIMONY BOOK 


A very popular hypothesis has been that the NT writers utilized 
a “Testimony Book,” i.e., a catena of OT proof-texts.! General argu- 
ments for the hypothesis are the recurrence in the NT and in patris- 
tic writings of quotations which agree in text-form against all known 
OT texts, the combination of OT passages (sometimes leading to 
misascription), the recurrence of such combinations, and the actual 
Testimony Book edited by Cyprian, traces of which appear in 
earlier church fathers. 

These arguments are not wholly convincing. Influence from the 
NT itself rules out the argument from agreement in text-form with 
patristic writings.? Also, the fathers used one another.? Often NT 
texts disagree with each other and with the patristic texts. There 
are other explanations for misascriptions. Composite quotations are 
not unknown outside testimony tradition.* The recurrence of the 
combination of ‘‘stone’’-passages is unique. The formation of a 
Testimony Book by Cyprian gives us no right to suppose he worked 
on a model antedating the canonical books of the NT. Some NT 
quotations supposedly derived from the Testimony Book are too 
woven into or dependent upon their contexts to have been thus 
derived.5 The testimony hypothesis tends to underrate the ability 


1 This hypothesis is connected primarily with the name of J. R. Harris 
(Testimonies [1916-20]. But as early as 1889, E. Hatch was proposing 
essentially the same thing in Judaism (op. cit., 203-214). On the German 
side, Harris was anticipated by Ungern-Sternberg, Der traditionelle alt- 
testamentliche Schrifibeweis . .. (Halle, 1913). 

2 This is especially so in Mt, which exercised a dominant influence in 
patristic literature. See E. Massaux, Influence de l'évangile de saint Mt sur la 
littérature chrétienne avant saint Irénée (Louvain, 1950). 

3 A. Kraemer, Philologische Wochenschrift, 58 (1938), 73-83; J. A. 
Robinson, St. Irenaeus: Demonstration, 6-23. 

4 E.g. CDC 8:14f. Cf. the "N-method of quoting from the three sections 
of the OT canon, on which see G. Surenhusius, WA ^50 sive BIBAOZX 
KATAAAATHS (Amsterdam, 1713), 339-345; Ellis, Paul’s Use of the OT, 
46, 49, 50. 

5 Eg., Mt 2:15, 18; 27: 9,10. 
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of the NT authors to work from the OT text. It is also somewhat 
strange that such a basic work was omitted from the NT canon 
and did not emerge again till Cyprian.! 

The Testimony Book was supposedly written in Aramaic.? Yet, it 
was utilized in Greek translation.* T. W. Manson prefers to think of 
an oral tradition.* To some, Mt inserted quotations in his gospel 
from the Testimony Book. To others, the Testimony Book is Q, in 
large measure forms the substratum of the first gospel, and is to be 
equated with «à Aöyıa of Mt in Papias.5 

But just when the Testimony Book seemed almost toppled, the 
discovery of a catena of Messianic texts at Qumran Cave Four gave 
new life to the hypothesis. J. M. Allegro well writes that “it must 
now be regarded as more than a possibility that the first Christians 
were able to take over and use collections of Hebrew estimonta 
already current.” 

As one surveys the situation, the following conclusions seem to 
emerge. First, it is probable that the early Christians availed 
themselves of already existing Jewish catenae of Messianic texts 
and, following the Jewish example, compiled their own. No reason 
invites us to think, however, that but one Christian Testimony 
Book par excellence existed ? or that it had special connection with 


1 For these general criticisms, see Dodd, According to the Scriptures, 26f. 

2 See esp. D. Plooij, Studies in the Testimony Book (Amsterdam, 1932). 

3 Thus it is argued that the formula-citations must not come from the 
hand of the first evangelist, because elsewhere he utilizes only the LXX and 
conforms Mk to the LXX (W. C. Allen, ET, 12 [1900/01], 284f.; Stanton, 
op. cit., II, 342ff.; Burkitt, The Gospel History and Its Transmission, 124ff.; 
McNeile, Mt, p. xi). We have seen that the first evangelist most certainly 
is not limited to the LXX and that the conforming of Mk to the LXX 
occurs in places where the Marcan style is rough. 

4 JTS, 46 (1945), 132. W. L. Knox combines the documentary and the 
oral (op. cit., II, 127). 

5 So especially J. B. Gregory, op. cit.; E. C. Selwyn, op. cit.; T. H. Bindley, 
op. cit.; Hunt, op. cit.; cf. Harris, who identifies a reference to a five-part 
work of Matthew the Monk against the Jews in a late MS from Mt. Athos 
with the Testimony Book, which was attributed to Mt the apostle and 
became the basis for Papias’ commentary (Testimonies, I, 1ooff.; against 
which see B. W. Bacon, The Expositor, 15, 8th Series [1918], 6off., and an 
answer to Bacon by T. H. Bindley in the same journal, 318-320). J. A. 
Findlay at first thought the fivefold division of the first gospel derived from 
the Testimony Book (The Expositor, 20, 8th Series [1920], 388-400). 

€ JBL, 75 (1956), 186. Cf. idem, JBL, 77 (1958), 350; R. M. Grant, op. cit., 46. 

7 P. Carrington speaks of testimony collections in the plural (The Primitive 
Christian Calendar [Cambridge, 1952], I, 107-109). So also A, L. Williams, 
Adversus Judaeos, 6f. C. H. Roberts found Rylands Papyrus Greek 460 and 
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Mt. J. A. Findlay, at first a strong advocate of such.a view, aban- 
doned it because his further research showed “subsequent collections 
of testimonies do not follow his [Mt’s] model either in order or 
language." 

Second, it is impossible to determine which quotations might 
have belonged to testimony traditions. Misascription, composite- 
ness, recurrence, etc., are not reliable clues. 

Third, the heavy Semitic element throughout synoptic quota- 
tions, outside Marcan formal quotations, means that a Semitic text- 
form does not imply testimony origin. Many of these Semitic quota- 
tions are not of the testimony kind. And the Septuagintal imprint 
on some of the formula-citations forbids our saying this group as a 
whole comes from a Testimony Book because of the group's Semitic 
imprint.? The hypothesis simply does not help explain the text- 
form of Mt's quotations. 

Fourth, the Testimony Book is not to be equated with tà Aöyıa ? 
which Papias said Mt wrote in the Hebrew dialect.* In the LXX 
Aöyıa does not explicitly indicate the ‘‘writtenness’’ of the divine 
revelation; but that the words of God were in fact written down as 
scripture lent that connotation to the term.5 Papias must have 
meant the Gospel of Mt, for in his reference to the Gospel of Mk, 
ré Dé tod xuplou 7) AcyOévta 7) mowy0évça are immediately described 
as Ta xupraxd AóYux,S and the Matthaean Ady. are contrasted with 
Mk's gospel. So Irenaeus understood Papias’ statement." As for 
Papias commentary, it is hardly credible that he wrote 
five books of commentary on a half dozen formula-citations 


Papyrus Osloensis 11 to be parts of one leaf, took them as a fragment of a 
Testimony Book, and argued from the appearance of passages not occurring 
in other testimonia that more than one such anthology existed (BJRL, 20 
[1936], 237-244). 

1 In Amicitiae Corolla, 69. 

? J. Moffatt finds two types of testimonies, Semitic and Septuagintal 
(An Introduction to the Literature of the NT? (Edinburgh, 1918], 23-25, 258). 
The text-form cannot then be used as a criterion. 

3 Against Burkitt, The Gospel History and Its Transmission, 126; Harris, 
Testimonies, I, 124ff.; F. C. Grant, op. cit., 65. 

4 Eusebius, H.E. iii. 39. 

5 See J. Donovan, The Logia in Ancient and Recent Literature (Cambridge, 
1924), 10ff. So also in Philo, Josephus, and the NT. T. W. Manson neglects 
this acquired connotation (B JRL, 29 [1946], 7ff.). 

6 See Wikenhauser, op. cit., 180. 

? Haer. IILi.r. 
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collected by Mt and later made the basis of the first gospel.! 
Thus, the Testimony Book is a partially confirmed hypothesis 
which disappointingly explains little or nothing. 


WRITTEN GREEK TARGUMS 


P. Kahle ? has strongly advocated the view that non-Septuagintal 
quotations and readings within quotations in the NT display the 
text-forms of written Greek Targums which were widely used before 
Christianity adopted the LXX as its standard version of the OT.? 


1 See A. Wright, The Critical Review, 5 (1895), 16f. Bacon thinks Papias' 
commentary was based on the pentateuchal format of the first gospel (The 
Expositor, 15 (1918], 6off.). E. Nestle thinks Mt and Papias independently 
derived the five-fold division from the OT (ZNW, 1 [1900], 252-254). 

2 Besides the full treatment in his chapter on the LXX in The Cairo 
Geniza, see Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 88 (1915), 410ff.; Festschrift Otto Eissfeldt 
(Halle, 1947), 161-180; Studia Patristica (= Texte u. Untersuchungen, 5. 
Reihe, Bd. 8; Berlin, 1957), I, iv, pp. 328-338. Kahle’s view is not entirely 
new. L. Cappellus concluded the apostles cited from the Greek, not from the 
Hebrew, seemingly implying something akin to Kahle’s view (Critica Sacra 
[Paris, 1650], 444-557). G. Roepe thought some of Paul’s divergences from 
the LXX might stem from other Greek versions (De Veteris Testamenti 
locorum in apostolorum libris allegatione [1827], cited by O. Michel, Paulus u. 
seine Bibel [Gütersloh, 1929], ıf.). P. Katz cites J. Ussher (17th century), 
Z. Frankel (1841), and L. Diestel (1869) as forerunners of Kahle (in Actes 
du Premier Congrès de la Federation Internationale des Associations d'Études 
Classiques [Paris, 1951], 166; the German version of this article is in TZ, 
5 [1949], 1-24). 

3 A. Sperber holds a special view that the Hexapla was based on two 
independent Greek translations of the Hebrew Bible, Origen marking 
with an obelus variant readings representing the translation based on a 
Hebrew text akin to the Samaritan Pentateuch and reflected in LXXB and 
with an asterisk the translation based on a Hebrew text akin to the MT and 
reflected in LX XA and in NT quotations (op. cit., 193-293; Tarbiz, 6 [1934], 
I-29). Because Sperber must reject the ancient tradition preserved in Jerome 
concerning the Hexapla and because he rather arbitrarily sets up LX XB 
and LX XA as norms, the hypothesis has generally been rejected. See Seelig- 
mann, op. cit., 14; I. Soisalon-Soininen, Die Textformen der Sepiuaginta- 
Übersetzung des Richterbuches (Helsinki, 1951), ı2f. Sperber admits LX XB 
and LXXA contain somewhat mixed texts, but the mixture is more than bis 
thesis will allow, and neither codex is uniform throughout the OT books in 
textual relationships, so that it is invalid to set them up as norms (cf. P. 
Katz, ZNW, 49 [1958], 221f.). Ever since A. F. Kautzsch noted Paul’s 
quotations often agreed with A against B (De Veteris Testamenti locis a 
Paulo Apostolo allegatis [Lipsiae, 1867], 108ff.), the same phenomenon has 
often been noted elsewhere in the NT. W. Staerk strongly opposed wholesale 
influence from the NT on Cod. A (ZWT, 40 [1897], 249ff.). But against 
using the agreements of LX XA and the NT as a basis for a theory such as 
Sperber’s, agreement of LX XB and the NT against LX XA occurs not a few 
times. I have noted the following instances in Mt: 2:18; 5:34; 7:22; 8:11; 
10:35; 24:29; 24:45; 26:3f. Cf. Thomas, op. cit., 180ff. 
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This view is tied to Kahle’s contention that there was no original 
LXX, but only various Greek Targums which were gradually 
assimilated to one another and finally standardized into the present 
“Septuagint.” The Letter of Aristeas does not contain even a kernel 
of truth about the origin of the LXX. Rather, that letter is but a 
propaganda-piece to promote one Greek translation of the Penta- 
teuch among other earlier ones. To substantiate his view Kahle 
draws a parallel with the development of the Aramaic Targums, 
points to several intimations that the LXX was not the only and 
not the first Greek translation of the OT,! and regards much of the 
variation within the LXX itself? and within quotation material in 
Philo, Josephus,? Justin, Clement of Alexandria, and others as 
evidence of diverse origins instead of recensional branching off 
from a prototype. 


One may grant that other Greek translations of the OT, or parts 
of the OT, existed in early times. For example, an Ur-Theodotionic 


1 In a book by Aristobulus of Alexandria dedicated to Ptolemy Philo- 
metor (184-141 B.C.), fragments of which are preserved by Clement of 
Alexandria (Stvomata i.150.1-4) and Eusebius (Praeparatio Evangelica ix.6; 
xiil.ı2) (texts in Swete, An Introduction to the OT in Greek, ıf.); and in the 
Letter of Aristeas $8 30, 314-316. 

2 Outstanding examples are the Greek texts of Jdg, the Lucianic text of 
Esther, the Ur-Theodotionic text of Dan, the texts of Tobit in B and N, the 
three additional translations in the Hexapla to the Psalms. 

3 It is difficult to understand why Kahle regards the agreement between 
Josephus’ quotations from the historical books and the Lucianic text as due 
to alteration by Christian copyists (Geniza?, 233f.), when the opposite view 
would fit his thesis. As it is, Kahle leaves himself no basis from which to 
argue for the genuineness of the aberrant text in some Philonic quotations, 
which Katz says were omitted as lemmata and subsequently reinserted from 
later recensions and translations (Philo’s Bible [Cambridge, 1950]). The same 
is true about Kahle’s agreement with W. Bousset that Justin’s quotations 
were later revised according to the Lucianic text (Geniza?, 229; Bousset, 
Die Evangeliencitate Justins des Märtyrers [Göttingen, 1891], 18-32). (P. 
Katz cautions that the only evidence for Justin’s text is a carelessly copied 
fourteenth century MS [Studia Patristica, I, 343]; see W. Schmid, ZNW, 
40 [1941], 87-138). Kahle would have to show that the revisions of Josephus 
and Justin were not only pre-Lucianic (based on an Ur-Lucianic text), but 
also that the Ur-Lucianic text was based on a pre-Christian Greek trans- 
lation alongside other translations. This he cannot do from Josephus and 
Justin if he admits the possibility of later tampering with their texts, a 
possibility increased by the known assimilation of the NT text to the LX X in 
many passages and in many MSS (against Kahle, Geniza?, 249) (e.g., in Mt 
1:23 (D pe de); 3:3 (b syreur Ir); 4:4 (Da bdg! Cl Tert Aug), ı5f. (D); 
27:34 (AW 565 700 pm it boh [3]) ; Lk 3:22 (Dit Ju [Cl] Or). 
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translation of Dan seems beyond doubt.! But it is another thing to 
reject the tradition regarding the origin of the LXX, to show that 
the LXX grew by amalgamation, and to demonstrate that other 
translations besides the “Alexandrian version” exercised significant 
influence on what has been regarded as the Septuagintal tradition 
proper and on the NT. 

One’s view of the Letter of Aristeas is crucial. We may accept 
with Kahle the date 130-100 B.C. But the reasoning that “nobody 
makes propaganda for something a hundred or more years old" and 
that therefore “we can be sure that the translation had just been 
made” and the letter “attempts to show it was the first translation 
ever made” is unacceptable.” It cannot be supposed the letter is a 
wholly fictitious propaganda-piece for a contemporary translation, 
because the very contemporaneousness would leave the letter open 
to the most obvious exposé, as the author would know full well? 
The author would have been incredibly stupid to think he could 
convince those who were in the habit of using previous Greek 
translations that the Alexandrian version was the first.5 — 

Kahle’s concern to discover Septuagintal origins has misled him 
into thinking the Letter of Aristeas was written with the same sub- 
ject in view. The story of the translation actually occupies but a 
small fraction of the letter’s length. G. Zuntz has shown that the 
letter was designed to present the most glorious of Hellenistic kings 
as a devout admirer of Jewish wisdom and to invite Greeks to study 
the Torah, which was available for them in a perfect translation.® 
Thus, the most space is occupied by the wise answers of the Jewish 
scholars to the king’s questions. The purpose of the letter is prop- 
agandist for the Jewish faith in general, not for a particular version 
of the Greek OT against others. 

The subordination of the actual account of translation heightens 
the possibility of an historical residuum in the account. For what 


1 It may be doubted, however, that A and B in Jdg represent different 
translations. See O. Pretzl, Bíblica, 7 (1926), 233ff., 353ff.; Soisalon-Soininen, 
op. cit. 

2 Geniza?, 2111. 

3 When Kahle says that “Ben Sira's grandson (c. rro B.C.] regards 
himself as the immediate successor of the Bible translators and we can take 
it for granted that he was in Egypt when some of the biblical translation 
work was still being done" (Gen?za?, 217), he outruns the text of the Prologue 
to Ecclesiasticus, in which there is no implication of immediacy whatsoever. 

4 Cf. G. Zuntz, JSS, 4 (1959), 123. 

5 Ibid., 126. 
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could be the purpose of inserting a wholly fictitious story into a 
work which, as we have noted, was not written with Septuagintal 
origins primarily in view? Rather, the legendary elements must be 
regarded as accretions upon a core of historical facts,! which give us 
the right to see the LXX as originating in Alexandria some time 
before the Letter of Aristeas. This tradition is corroborated by 
Philo, who describes an annual festival on Pharos in celebration of 
the translation.? 

The parallel with the growth of the Aramaic Targum is not close. 
In the first place, at least for the Pentateuch we have a variety of 
Targums; unity was never attained. In the second place, the evolu- 
tion of the Aramaic Targum (s) continued much later into the Chris- 
tian era. Why did the amalgamation of the Greek Targums take so 
much less time? Christian standardization cannot be the answer, for 
the Septuagintal element is heavily predominant in the NT (except 
for the bulk of the synoptic quotation material) at the very dawn 
of the Christian era. Furthermore, there is no historical data in- 
dicating the LXX as we know it was formed and canonized by the 
Christians. Were the analogy perfect, it still would not necessitate 
the same development for the LXX as for the Aramaic Targum (s). 

Kahle’s is essentially a superficial view of the state of the Sep- 
tuagintal text. P. Katz has shown that the bewildering mass of 
variant readings on closer inspection does indeed present a discern- 
ible pattern of development from an archetype.? The outstanding 
example of what can be done along Lagardian lines to disentangle 
the variants is M. L. Margolis’ work on the text of Joshua.* Had 
independent translations gone to make up the LXX, we would have 
had very much more variation between LXX MSS, such as exists 
between the LXX, Theodotion, Aquila, and Symmachus.°® 

We may grant that Lucian utilized an older Antiochean textual 
tradition of the LXX ; $ but that does not imply an Ur-Lucianic in- 


1 Contra Zuntz, tbid., who sees no historical worth at all. 

? De Vita Mosis ii. 41-43. 

3 In the above-mentioned article in Actes du Premier Congrès . . ., 165-182; 
TZ, 5 (1949), 1-24. 

4 In Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams (New York, 1927), 
397-323. 

5 Cf. B. J. Roberts, The OT Text and Versions, 114. 

6 Cf. T. W. Manson, Dominican Studies, 2 (1949), 187f. The great age 
of the tradition utilized by Lucian is shown by Lucianic readings in the Old 
Latin (Driver, Sam, pp. Ixxviff.), in the Chester Beatty Papyri (A. Allgeier, 
DLZ, 61 [1940], 602), in Rylands Papyrus Greek 458 (znd century B.C.) (A. 
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dependent translation, for we can discern reasons for divergences, 
such as simple errors of sight and sound, principles of stylistic and 
grammatical change, etc. In the Qumran papyrus fragments of 
Lev 2-5, the leather fragments of parts of Num 3 and 4 and Lev 
26:2-16, and the Minor Prophets leather scroll! Kahle points to 
some striking readings. But more than isolated word-substitutions, 
striking though they may be, are required to demonstrate independ- 
ent translation. The fact that in the fragments of Lev 26:2-16 nine 
of the ten unique readings are farther from the MT confirms what 
is most damaging to Kahle’s thesis, viz., that from earliest times the 
LXX was subject to assimilation toward the Hebrew text,? which 
itself was in a fluid state.* Kahle himself recognizes this, but seems 
blind to the fact it undermines his view of the LXX ; 5 for if constant 
revision according to the Hebrew occurred, no need exists to posit 
independent translations in order to account for striking variants. 
And the early dates of the papyri and of the leather fragments and 
scroll, in which Kahle exults, combined with the general agreement 
with later MSS of the LXX strikes the death-blow to Kahle’s 
theory; because it is inconceivable that independent translations 
immediately interacted with one another to bring about this general 
uniformity overnight. In fact, Kahle has the Rylands Papyrus in 
general agreement with the LX X—but antedating it. 

For several reasons Kahle’s view does not receive support from 
or help explain the text-form of NT quotations.” The major premise 


Vaccari, Biblica, 17 [1936], 501-504), and elsewhere (Hedley, op. cit., 69-71). 
See further Wevers, op. cit., 98ff. 

! On which see Barthélemy, RB, 60 (1953), 18-29, who thinks it represents 
the Quinta and was used by Aq, Theod, and Sym. The scroll shows agree- 
ments with Justin. 

2 Geniza?, 223ff. 

3 Perhaps, then, the Lev fragments represent the LXX before assimilation 
to the Hebrew, rather than vice versa. Against P. W. Skehan, in VT Sup- 
plement IV (1957), 158. 

4 See F. M. Cross, Jr., BA, 17 (1954), 12f.; idem, The Ancient Library at 
Qumran, 129; D. W. Gooding, Recensions of the Septuagint Pentateuch 
(London, 1955), 4; P. Katz, ZNW, 49 (1958), 220; P. W. Skehan, in VT 
Supplement IV (1957), 156-158; idem, JBL, 78 (1959), 21f.; and references 
above, p. 13, n. 4. 

5 TLZ, 79 (1954), 88; Opera Minora (Leiden, 1956), 123; Geniza®, 228, 
245, 255. 

6 Cf. F. M. Cross, Jr., The Ancient Library at Qumrän, 126f. 

? It is perhaps instructive that Torrey, Stendahl, and Kahle all put for- 
ward Mt 12:18-21 as their prize exhibit in favor of their mutually exclusive 
hypotheses. 
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that “the [Greek] texts were used exactly as they stood by Chris- 
Dans + cannot be taken for granted. In favor of that premise A. 
Baumstark argues that one who undertakes, like Mt, to prove from 
OT prophecies that Jesus is the Messiah could not have treated his 
OT citations carelessly or over-boldly without losing the point of 
his argument.” However, it is common knowledge that the ancients 
did not scruple against quoting interpretatively. Neither the histo- 
rian in the Graeco-Latin classical tradition ° nor the Jewish tar- 
gumist * had the modern concept of the sacrosanctity of direct 
quotation. Rather, a certain freedom of interpretation and adapta- 
tion was expected in order to show one’s grasp of the material, to 
bring out its inner meaning and significance, and to apply it to the 
subject at hand. The Targums themselves are concrete evidence 
against the premise of Kahle and Baumstark. 

Nor can it be taken for granted that the NT authors responsible 
for non-Septuagintal quotations were limited to Greek. The numer- 
ous contacts with Semitic textual tradition argue otherwise. In 
reality, the higher the number of Greek OT texts differing more or 
less from later MSS of the LXX and the greater the vicissitudes of 
the LXX through repeated assimilation to the Hebrew text, the 
less need there is to assume the NT authors used written Greek 
targums. For if direct recourse to the Semitic texts was widely 
practiced by Greek targumists and Greek copyists, how much more 
likely it was practiced in compositional work, where hermeneutical, 
evangelistic, didactic, and hortatory motives came into play. Until 
pre-Christian Greek OT MSS are found which exhibit the same 
aberrant texts as NT quotations, the supposition must be that the 
NT authors made their own ad hoc renderings.’ 


1 Geniza?, 238; cf. 250f. 

3 ZDMG, 89 (1935), 114. 

? See M. Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles (London, 1956), 138- 
144; F. Johnson, of. cit., 32ff. 

4 The Talmud says, “Whoever targums a verse in its closely literal form 
is a liar” (Kidd. 49a; cited by Edersheim, Life and Times, I, 206). See also, 
Stenning, op. cit., p. x. 

5 The finding of pre-Christian Greek OT texts differing somewhat from 
the LXX but agreeing with quotations in the church fathers (as the Leather 
Scroll of the Minor Prophets and Justin) is not significant for NT quotations 
because most of the church fathers had no knowledge of the Semitic OT and 
because we have not found LXX MSS agreeing with aberrant NT quotations 
of the OT. 
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MATTHEW THE TARGUMIST 


The recourse to the Hebrew displayed in the working over of the 
Septuagintal text gives us the cue to restate and re-establish the 
traditional view that Mt was his own targumist and drew on a 
knowledge of the Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek ! textual traditions 
of the OT.? This must be the supposition, unless pre-Christian MSS 
are discovered which agree with the aberrant text of the quotations. 
It is also favored by positive considerations. 

The original milieu of Christianity was Jewish. Hence, ‘‘the 
Christian Church must have passed through a state of Targumism, 
if it emerges from the synagogue in which Targumism prevails.''? 
B. Gartner gleans evidence from Acts 3:18; 9:20-22; 13:27; 17:2 1.; 
28:23 that the primitive Christian mission to the Jews took advan- 
tage of the synagogical practice of scripture-reading to prove Jesus 
the Messiah.* This practice received its sanction from Jesus himself 
(Lk 4:16 ff.; 24:27). We must therefore think that not only the 
practice, but also the style of reading and interpreting the OT con- 
formed to synagogical targumizing, both because the audience was 
used to that style and because the first Christian preachers were 
themselves Palestinian Jews 5 and knew only that style. 

Among Christian preachers the prophetic consciousness reinforced 
their right of targumic adaptation.® For this also there is concrete 


1 Edersheim (Life and Times, I, 445) and Elbogen (op. cit., 188) both 
suggest use was made of the LXX by the methurgeman of the synagogue. 

? So Jerome: ''eos [apostolos evangelistas] ubi Septuaginta ab Hebraico 
discrepant, Hebraeum sensum suis expressisse sermonibus” (Epistula ad 
Aglasiam lvii [MPL XXII, 574f.]); Carpzov, op. cit., 104-183; idem, Critica 
Sacra Veteris Testamenti (Lipsiae, 1728), 120ff.; S. Davidson, in T. H. Horne's 
Introduction!® (London, 1856), II, 182; H. J. Holtzmann, Die synoptischen 
Evangelien (Leipzig, 1863), 258ff.; B. F. Westcott, An Introduction to the 
Study of the Gospels* (London, 1872), 229; Edersheim, Life and Times, I, 445; 
owete, Introduction to the OT in Greek, 398; S. E. Johnson, op. cit., 141; idem, 
The Interpreter’s Bible (New York, 1951), VII, 238 (Johnson also sees 
reminiscences of other Greek translations); M. Black, Journal of the Man- 
chester University Egyptian and Oriental Society, 23 (1942), 4; Karnetzki, 
255ff. E. E. Ellis concludes the same for Pauline quotations which diverge 
from the LXX (Paul's Use of the OT; NTS, 2 [1955/56], 131). 

3 J. R. Harris, ET, 32 (1920/21), 373-376. 

4 Studia Theologica, 8 (1954), 22ff. 

5 So also in Hellenistic Jewry. On Philo's frequently targumic method 
of quotation, see C. Siegfried, ZWT, 16 (1873), 217-238; H. E. Ryle, Philo 
and Holy Scripture (London, 1895), pp. xxxvff.; Swete, Introduction to the OT 
in Greek, 374-376. 

6 Cf. Ellis, Paul’s Use of the OT, 107-112. 
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evidence. In Acts 4:8-11 Peter, “filled with the Spirit,” targumically 
quotes Ps 118 (117):22 as fulfilled prophecy, adapting the text 
so that the chief priests and scribes, often called the “building 
men" in rabbinical literature, become “the builders" who reject 
Jesus, just as in the Targum to Ps 118 “the learned” or “the scribes” 
reject “the young man (w5t)."! We can do no better than to quote 
the words of T. W. Manson: 


We are long accustomed to distinguish carefully between the text, 
which—in more senses than one—is sacred, and the commentary 
upon it or the expositions of it. We tend to think of the text as objective 
fact and interpretation as subjective opinion. It may be doubted whether 
the early Jewish and Christian translators and expositors of Scripture 
made any such sharp distinction...accurate reproduction of the 
traditional wording of the Divine oracles took second place to publi- 
cation of what was held to be their essential meaning and immediate 
application. Odd as it may seem to us, the freedom with which they 
handled the Biblical text is a direct result of the supreme importance 
which they attached to it.? 


The argument is confirmed by the fact that not only in oral tar- 
gumizing, but also in the copying of the sacred text itself, a certain 
freedom in harmonization, expansion, etc., was exercised. This 
we have learned from the Biblical texts of the Dead Sea Scrolls.’ 
Further confirmation comes from the Christian practice, alluded 
to by Melito, of reading the scripture-lesson in Hebrew and then 
targumizing it into Greek (probably with the aid of the LXX) * and 
by the Christian targumizing of the canonical Greek gospels into 
Aramaic as late as the fourth century.® These practices stemmed 
from the adoption of targumism by the early church. 

In an article confined to Mt's non-Septuagintal citations from 
the Minor Prophets, A. Baumstark has shown that every phenome- 
non of textual variation and adaptation finds a parallel in the 
Targums.® This and the fact Mt's deviations from the LXX and 


1 Gartner, Studia Theologica, 8 (1954), 22ff. 

° JTS, 46 (1945), 135f. 

3 See esp. Skehan, JBL, 78 (1959), 24f., who draws the parallel with NT 
quotations, 

4 G. Zuntz, HTR, 36 (1943), 299-315. 

5 For full discussions, see T. Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons 
(Erlangen, 1888-90), II, 2, App. ix, 3, pp. 665ff.; Bacon, Studies in Mt, 
13-17, 20f., who draws heavily on Zahn. 

6 Biblica, 37 (1956), 305ff. Baumstark’s own view is that the texts in Mt 
are based on a lost Aramaic Targum, which in turn was based on a vulgar 
Hebrew text similar to the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
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even from the MT do not in the majority of instances betray her- 
meneutical motivation combine to reduce the significance of the 
parallel, often drawn nowadays, to Qumran midrash-besher. What 
is midrash-besher but the targumic method applied to prophecy be- 
lieved to be fulfilled or on the verge of fulfilment in an eschatological 
situation? It is the fulfilment-motif which gives NT interpretation 
of the OT affinity to Qumran pesher. But in the mechanics of text- 
handling, both rest on the targumic method.! 


THE LANGUAGE SITUATION PRESUPPOSED 
Bv THE MATTHAEAN QUOTATIONS 


The Matthaean and indeed all the synoptic quotations, except 
Marcan formal quotations, present a combination of Septuagintal, 
Aramaic, and Hebrew textual elements. Inasmuch as the combina- 
tion meets us at all levels of the synoptic tradition and in all literary 
forms, we cannot parcel out the Septuagintal to a Hellenistic 
milieu, the Aramaic to a Syrian or a Palestinian, the Hebrew to a 
Palestinian, and say that the final redactor threw together the com- 
ponent parts. The way the various elements are intertwined, even 
within single quotations, defies unravelling and forbids the suppo- 
sition of redactional stages, whether conceived of in terms of docu- 
mentary editing or in terms of evolution under oral influences. 
Rather, the combination appears to be orignal to the tradition itself. 

We must now ask out of what language milieu this phenomenon 
could have arisen. Where were Greek, Aramaic, and Hebrew all used 
in NT times? The answer is, Palestine. 

The language situation in Palestine during NT times has long 
been a subject for debate. Thus far in the present century the Ara- 
maists, led by A. Meyer, G. Dalman, A. J. Wensinck, J. Jeremias, 
C. C. Torrey, and M. Black, have been in the ascendancy. Protests 
in favor of Hebrew have been made by M. H. Segal 2 and now by 


! [ relegate to a footnote two weak objections against Mt's being a tar- 
gumist with knowledge of the Semitic as well as the Greek OT text. (1) The 
first evangelist was limited to Greek, because he rejects Mk's Aramaisms 
(P. Wernle, Die synoptische Frage (Leipzig, 1897], 146). This shows only 
that Mt had a better feeling for Greek style than Mk. He translates xopßäv 
and &g& , thereby seeming to indicate a knowledge of the Semitic tongue. (2) 
No one would have dared substitute his own rendering for the venerated LXX 
(Hunt, op. cit., 151). Butin any case, someone did! 

2 A Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew (Oxford, 1927), 16f. Cf. T. W. Manson, 
The Teaching of Jesus, 4611. 
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J. M. Grintz, H. Birkeland, and I. Rabinowitz.1 Proponents of 
Greek have not been so vocal as A. Roberts 2 and T. K. Abbott š 
the last century, but have not been lacking.* Special mention 
should be made of S. Lieberman’s notable contribution, Greek in 
Jewish Palestine Here he has shown, largely from rabbinical 
sources, that Hellenism (including the use of rn had deeply 
penetrated all classes of Jews in Palestine. 

The purpose here is not to enumerate or evaluate the arguments 
pro and con.$ The present writer would observe, however, that 
usually the strongest arguments in favor of conflictirig views are left 
largely unrefuted, the weight of discussion being put on evidence 
favorable to the particular author's viewpoint." This has happened 
for a very good reason: proof now exists that all three languages 
in question—Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek—were commonly used by 
Jews in first-century Palestine. We are not dealing with an either/or, 
but with a both/and. 

A difficulty has been that scholars were forced to infer their 
views from scattered literary intimations. But now we have archae- 
ological data at hand to settle the question. J. T. Milik notes the 
presence of Greek, Aramaic, and Hebrew on ossuaries dating from 
NT times.® Excavations by the Franciscans on Mt. Olivet have un- 


1 Grintz, JBL, 79 (1960), 32-47; Birkeland, The Language of Jesus (Oslo, 
1954); Rabinowitz, ZNW, 53 (1962), 229-238. The debate about the kind 
of Hebrew that was possibly spoken is irrelevant here. 

2 Greek the Language of Christ and His Apostles (London, 1888). 

3 Essays on the Original Texts of the Old and New Testaments (London, 
1891), 129-182. 

4 J. P. Mahaffy, The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander's Empire (London, 
1905), 128ff.; A. T. Robertson, Grammar, 26ff.; G. A. Smith, in R. O. P. 
Taylor, op. cit., 91-95; R. O. P. Taylor, ibid., 5ff., 96-105; idem, ET, 56 (1944/ 
45), 95-97; T. Nicklin, Gospel Gleanings (London, 1950), 290ff.; and a well- 
balanced treatment from the last century in Hug, Introduction to the NT 
(Andover, 1836), 326ff. 

5 (New York, 1942). Lieberman was not the first to gather evidence 
for the use of Greek from rabbinical literature. See Edersheim, Life and 
Times, I, 29f.; and also W. L. Knox in the Schweich Lectures delivered the 
same year that Lieberman’s study was published (Some Hellenistic Elements 
in Primitive Christianity [London, 1944], 30ff.). 

6 For surveys up to their respective times, see A. Schweitzer, The Quest 
of the Historical Jesus (London, 1910), 269ff.; and W. C. Allen, in Studies 
in the Synoptic Problem (Oxford, 1911), 288ff. 

7 A classic example is Dalman’s well-known chapter on the three languages 
in Jesus-Jeshua, 1-37. His own discussion of Greek contains evidence that it 
was used much more than he is willing to admit or attempts to refute. 

8 Ten Years of Discovery, 130f. 
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earthed ossuaries predating the Jewish War (A.D. 66-73). On seven 
of these ossuaries the language is Hebrew, on eleven it is Aramaic, 
and on eleven it is Greek.! Whatever the correct interpretation of 
the Talpioth ossuaries,? of significance are the use of the Greek 
alphabet, the Greek form of the name “Jesus,” and the mixture of 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek inscriptions on the ossuaries. 

N. Avigad notes that on ossuaries in a first-century tomb dis- 
covered in 1941 by E. L. Sukenik and himself, eight out of twelve 
personal names were Greek, most of them never before found in 
Palestine. Eight of the ossuaries have Greek inscriptions, one in- 
scription is bilingual (Greek and Hebrew), and one is in Hebrew. 
Even though Avigad’s conjecture that the tomb belonged to a 
family of the diaspora from Cyrenaica seems probable, we still have 
evidence of a mixed Janguage milieu—if for no other reason than the 
influx of the diaspora into Palestine.* Sukenik mentions the presence 
of Greek as well as Hebrew and Aramaic on many ossuaries in other 
finds.4 Similarly, the ossuaries discovered long ago by Charles 
Clermont-Ganneau on the Mount of Olives near Bethany bore both 
Hebrew and Greek inscriptions.’ One would think that in the pres- 
ence of death a language of the heart would be used, a language in 
which people habitually thought and spoke. Yet all three languages 
in question appear on the ossuary finds in roughly equal proportions. 

Y. Yadin’s recent Dead Sea expedition brought to light fifteen 
letters dating from the Bar-Kokhba revolt. These letters again 
employ Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek. They show that Bar-Kokh- 
ba’s officers understood these languages and suggest the use of these 
languages among the people of Palestine at large. In a re-excavation 
later in Yadin's expedition, a large number of additional documents 


1 B. Bagatti and J. T. Milik, Gli scavi del “Dominus Flevit," La necropoli 
del periodo romano (Jerusalem, 1958)—summarized and evaluated by R. de 
Vaux, RB, 66 (1959), 299-301. 

2 See E, L. Sukenik, American Journal of Archaeology, 51 (1947), 351-365; 
B. Gustafsson, NTS, 3 (1956/57), 65-69; D. Fishwick, NTS, ro (1963), 
49-61, and other literature cited by Fishwick, p. 51, n. 3. 

3 Israel Exploration Journal, 12 (1962), I-12. 

* Op cit., 363f. See also S. Klein, Jüdisch-palaestin. Corpus Inscriptionum 
(1920), 8ff.; Lieberman, op. cit., 30, 37-39; H. J. Leon, The Jews of Ancient 
Rome, 75—cited by Fishwick, op. cit., p. 53, n. 1; and M. Hadas, Hellenistic 
Culture: Fusion and Diffusion (New York, 1959), 35f., 481. 

5 C. Clermont-Ganneau, Palestine Exploration Fund: Quarterly Statement 
(London, 1874), 7-10. Fishwick, op. cit., 50, cites in addition Archaeological 
Researches in Palestine, 1 (1899), 381ff., but I have been unable to check that 
reference. 
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of other kinds (contracts, receipts, etc.) were found—written yet 
again in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek.! 

It is striking that such finds have been made in southern Pales- 
tine. Scholars have always recognized that Galilean Jews, farther 
removed from the center of Judaism, closer to Gentile areas like the 
Decapolis, and located on the Via Maris trade route, were more 
hellenized than Judean Jews. Yet the archaeological discoveries 
show that even in the South Greek was commonly used. How much 
more likely it is, then, that Jesus the Galilean and the apostles, 
who were predominantly if not exclusively Galilean, commonly used 
Greek in addition to the Semitic tongues.” If so, much of the gospel 
tradition may have been originally cast into Greek as well as 
Aramaic and Hebrew molds. 

The hardcore archaeological evidence therefore gives confirmation 
to our examination of the synoptic texts themselves. Apparently the 
explicit quotations in the Marcan tradition became hellenized exact- 
ly because they were explicit. They stood out, were recognized, and 
were assimilated to the LXX. The mass of allusive quotations es- 
caped assimilation precisely because they were allusive. Beneath the 
surface, overlooked, and hard-to-be-changed because they were 
grammatically tied to nonquotation material, the allusive quotations 
did not become hellenized. 

We are not dealing with partial hellenization of an originally 
pure Semitic quotation tradition, because the very point of the 
quotation sometimes rests on the LXX against the Hebrew, Ara- 
maic, and Syriac readings. And since the allusive quotations com- 
pose part of the very fabric of the synoptic tradition, they belong to 
its earliest stage so far as that can be ascertained by us. It is surely 
significant, then, that this early quotation material exhibits the 
same threefold language milieu which archaeological data should 
have taught us to expect. That the trilingual mixture in the synoptic 
quotations (except formal quotations in the Marcan tradition) 


! Y. Yadin, BA, 24 (1961), 34-50, 86-95. See also a preliminary report by 
M. Wallenstein, The Guardian (Manchester, Saturday, February 4, 1961), p. 6. 

2 Cf. the Greek names “Andrew” and “Philip” within the circle of the 
twelve, and Dalman’s admission, “Anyone brought up in Bethsaida would 
not only have understood Greek, but would also have been polished by 
intercourse with foreigners and have had some Greek culture” (Sacred 
Sites and Ways, 165). Philip, Andrew, and Peter came from Bethsaida. Jn 
12:21 takes for granted Philip understood Greek when he was approached 
by the Greeks who asked to see Jesus. 
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agrees with the physical evidence for a trilingual situation in first- 
century Palestine suggests first-century Palestine as the origin of 
the gospel tradition. For where else were these three languages used 
alongside one another? 1 

Here then is the milieu of the bulk of synoptic quotation material. 
Our analysis of the quotation material confirms the archaeological 
data; the archaeological data confirms our analysis, and also the 
contention that the strands of textual tradition cannot and need 
not be disentangled. It is perfectly possible that the first evangelist 
was his own targumist, ranging with easy familiarity from one 
textual tradition to another.’ 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 
AND THE ORIGIN OF MATTHEW 


The triple textual tradition in Matthaean quotations calls for 
Palestinian origin, as we have noted above. More particularly, the 
contacts with the Hebrew OT call for this geographical origin. “In 
no other part of the Empire can we assume a knowledge of the Old 
Testament in the original language.” Also, scrolls of the Hebrew 
OT must have been confined largely to Palestine.* A Palestinian 
origin accords with external tradition 5 and with numerous other 
internal indications.$ 

The working upon the Hebrew text of the OT also suggests an 


! For further consideration of the implications of the threefold language 
milieu for the authenticity of the gospel tradition, see my article in 
JBL, 83 (1964), 404ff., entitled, “The Language Milieu of First-Century 
Palestine: Its Bearing on the Authenticity of the Gospel Tradition.’’ See also 
G. H. Thompson, “To What Extent Did Jesus Use Greek ?’’, Religion in Life, 
32 (1962/63), 103-115; and (unavailable to me) M. Bobichon, ''Grec, araméen 
et hébreu: les langues de Palestine au premier siècle chrétien," Bible et Terre 
Sainte, 58 (1963), 4f. 

? The heavy Semitic element in the Matthaean quotations and the cor- 
respondence between the trilingual language situation in first century 
Palestine and the quotations present a formidable obstacle in the way of 
S. G. F. Brandon’s thesis that Mt emanates from Alexandria, where the 
Septuagintal would surely have been predominant (op. cit.). 

3 Burkitt, The Gospel History and Its Transmission, 1271. 

4 Gloag, op. cit., 150. 

5 E.g., the Anti-Marcionite prologue to Lk. See Wikenhauser, op. cit., 181. 

6 See Allen, Mt, 310f.; Schniewind, op. cit., 203; X. Léon-Dufour, in 
Introduction a la Bible (Tournai, 1959), II, 192f. Bacon’s arguments for 
geographical remoteness from Palestine are quite indecisive (Studies in 
Mt, ı7£.). E.g., the addition of demonstrative pronouns to several Marcan 
expressions may be purely a matter of emphasis. 
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early date for the first gospel, for access to Hebrew scrolls must have 
been difficult after complete break with the synagogue.! Material 
which includes allusive quotations—and this comprehends practical- 
ly the whole of the synoptic tradition—must be dated very early, 
because the mixed text shows the material emerged from the Pal- 
estinian language milieu and escaped wholesale Hellenization (in 
contrast with Marcan formal quotations). Had the material arisen 
or undergone revision in a later, extra-Palestinian milieu, the Sep- 
tuagintal element almost surely would have been dominant. Not 
only so, it becomes unnecessary and even disadvantageous to regard 
the Matthaean formula-citations with their strong Semitic coloring 
as belonging to a late stage. They are obviously inserted in the final 
stage of composition, but the final stage is not late.? 

That the Matthaean parallels to Marcan formal quotations are al- 
most as purely Septuagintal as Mk confirms that Greek-Mt utilized 
Mk.? But how is it that Marcan formal quotations stand out from all 


1 A.G. Hebert, The Authority of the OT (London, n.d.), 204. 

2 Not even Mt 22:7 necessarily points to a date after A.D. 70, since recent 
studies conclude Jesus did predict the calamities to befall Jerusalem. See 
C. J. Cadoux, The Historic Mission of Jesus (London, 1941), 266ff.; C. H. 
Dodd, Journal of Roman Studies, 37 (1947), 47-54; V. Taylor, The Life and 
Ministry of Jesus (London, 1955), 172; and earlier, T. H. Robinson, Mt 
(London, 1928), 198. Wikenhauser’s argument for a post-70 date from a 
comparison between Mt 22:2-14 and Lk 14:16-24 rests on the doubtful 
assumption that these two passages are parallel (op. cit., 197f.). Qumran 
parallels have dramatically crushed the arguments from Mt 16:18 (“I will 
build my church") and 18:15-17 (disciplinary regulations) that Mt is the 
late ecclesiastical gospel (see W. H. Brownlee, NTS, 3 [1956/57], 16f.). On 
the other hand, with Marcan priority over Mt we are forced to a date near 70 
for Mt if €Eodoc¢ in Iren., Haer. Ill.i.ı means “decease” and not “departure” 
and if Irenaeus’ testimony is to be taken at face-value. The latter is not 
certain, since Irenaeus may be limited to information from Papias and 
interpreting it (cf. R. Heard, NTS, 1 [1954/55], 122ff.). Irenaeus’ testimony 
does not harmonize with Lk-Acts if our Lk depends on Mk and antedates 
Acts and if Acts records events about as far as they had progressed. It is 
further suspect because the statement that Peter and Paul founded the 
church in Rome conflicts with the Epistle to the Romans. 

3 I write "Greek-Mt," because Lagrange’s suggestion that the Greek 
translator of Aramaic-Mt conformed to Mk’s Septuagintal form in parallel 
passages remains possible (Mt, pp. cxxiiff.). Note that in the two Matthaean 
quotations from Mic 7:6, the one peculiar to Mt is non-Septuagintal (10: 35f.) 
and the one paralleled in Mk is Septuagintal (10:21; Mk 13:12). We cannot 
argue for Marcan priority from assimilation of Mk by Mt toward the LXX 
(like Allen, ET, 12 [1900/01], 281ff.; Bacon, Studies in Mt, 470; Stendahl, 
147f.), because the assimilation is usually stylistic and because the opposite, 
Mt straying from Mk and the LX X, is seen in 15: 4a; 19:5, 18, 19; 22:32, 37; 
26:31. 
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other quotation material in the synoptics as almost purely Septua- 
gintal? The general answer is that these formal quotations were eas- 
ily recognizable and so were conformed to the LXX in a Hellenistic 
milieu. Allusive quotations escaped the process because they were, 
so to speak, incognito. The specific answer may be that the Helleni- 
zation took place in Rome, where Mk wrote for Gentiles, just as the 
tradition says.! 

Passing from the formal quotations in the Marcan tradition, we 
can appreciate the significance of the mixed text in the other synop- 
tic quotations only against the background of the predominantly 
Septuagintal form of quotations throughout the rest of the NT.? 
That this mixed text character pervades all three gospels—not just 
Q material or Matthaean material Lk might have copied from Mt, 
for Marcan allusive quotations are included—suggests a common 
body of tradition behind all three synoptic gospels. 

The Q hypothesis as usually held has been plagued by certain un- 
resolved difficulties. General agreement on the extent of O has never 
existed.? B. H. Streeter’s attempts at explaining the “minor” 
agreements of Mt and Lk against Mk seem strained at numerous 
points.4 Therefore, we have the old Ur-Markus theory, Bacon's “S” 
(a complete gospel inclusive of Q and containing a passion narra- 
tive), Schniewind's “G”? (for Geschichtenüberlieferung, a source 
similar to Mk on which Mt and Lk draw when agreeing against 


1 For a survey and discussion of this tradition, see Streeter, op. cit., 
488-491. Cf. Atkinson, op. cit., 56, who, however, sees Matthaean priority 
and Mk (or Peter) drawing from Mt only those quotations he could reconcile 
with the LXX. 

2 We may adopt in general the figures of Atkinson, tbid., 39, concerning 
agreement with the LXX: Acts—ı9/20; Pauline epistles—9/10; pastorals— 
100% ` Hebrews—11/12; catholic epistles—4/5; Rev—6/7. 

3 See S. Petrie, NovTest, 3 (1959), 28-33. 

4 Op. cit., 295-331. Streeter escapes many instances of Mt and Lk agreeing 
against Mk by including in Q John the Baptist’s preaching, Jesus’ baptism 
and temptation, the Beelzebub controversy, the mission charge, and the 
parable of the mustard seed. What kind of document would contain only 
these bits of narrative? And if this much narrative material is allowable in 
Q, what prevents an even greater extension to account for the mixed text in 
all three synoptics, so that Q becomes an Ur-Matthaean gospel, or a body of 
note-material as suggested below. In other words, if one does not include a 
sizeable amount of narrative material in Q, the agreements of Mt and Lk 
against Mk become an insuperable problem. But if one does include a size- 
able amount of narrative material in Q, the very nature of the document 
becomes a problem—and the door is opened for further hypotheses con- 
cerning its nature. 
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Mk),! an overlapping of Mk and Qin the triple narrative where Mt and 
Lk agree against Mk (in which case another synoptic problem arises: 
Whence the general agreement of Mk and Q at these points?), and 
the view that Mk sometimes utilized Q.? The matter is clearly stated 
by V. A. Dearing: “From the textual point of view, the agreements 
explained as arising from common dependence upon Q are simply 
clearer and larger manifestations of the state of affairs indicated by 
the ‘minor agreements.’ '? Neither does the view that Lk used Mt 
seem destined to succeed. From our perspective, neither a Q 
limited to Mt and Lk nor Lucan dependence on Mt is favored by the 
same mixed text in Marcan allusive quotations as in Matthaean 
quotations. 

The suggestion of a common source for all three synoptics be- 
cause of their common mixed text-form in quotations invites us to 
think of an Aramaic or Hebrew Ur-Mt. Undeniably, an Ur-Mt best 
accords with the tradition of the early church, as usually inter- 
preted.* Ur-Mt also provides a basis for the agreements of Greek-Mt 
and Lk against Mk and for the Semitic element in the substratum of 
quotation material throughout the synoptics. But there is one in- 
surmountable difficulty. A formal gospel written in a Semitic 
language cannot account for the Septuagintal element which, along 
with the Semitic, is woven into the warp and woof of the synoptic 
tradition. It is not conceivable that this comes from partial assim- 
ilation to the LXX.5 The allusions are too subtle. The combinations 
of text-forms within single quotations are too intricate. Sometimes 
the quotation depends on the LXX. All three gospels, therefore, 
must have originally been written in Greek.® 

There is but one hypothesis known to the present writer which can 


1 J. Schniewind, Mk (Göttingen, 1937), 36f. 

2 So Rawlinson, op. cit., pp. xxxviiiff.; C. A. Briggs, JBL, 23 (1904), 
ıgıff,, who sees an influx of Q into Mk, where originally Q was absent; 
Streeter, in Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, 165-183 (Streeter’s 
original position, with W. Sanday’s concurrence, pp. xvif.); T. E. F. Honey, 
JBL, 62 (1943), 319-331; F. C. Grant, op. cit., 60. 

3 A Manual of Textual Analysis (Berkeley, 1959), 95. 

4 The various hypotheses of Roman Catholic scholars who accept de- 
pendence of Greek-Mt on Mk—Lagrange, Cerfaux, Benoit, Vaganay, Wiken- 
hauser, J. Levie, Léon-Dufour— all include a Semitic Ur-Mt of some form. 

5 Against Karnetzki, 255-264, 26gff. 

6 The original Greek unity of Mt is the main burden of Anger’s study. See 
Anger for detailed discussion of this debate, which loomed large in the last 
century. 
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meet the requirements of the data which has been discovered in this 
study. It is the hypothesis that the Apostle Matthew was a note- 
taker during the earthly ministry of Jesus and that his notes pro- 
vided the basis for the bulk of the apostolic gospel tradition.1 The 
use of notebooks which were carried on one’s person was very com- 
mon in the Graeco-Roman world.? In ancient schools outline notes 
(ypdumata brrouvnparıxa) were often taken by pupils as the teacher 
lectured. The notes became the common possession of the schools 
and circulated without the name of the lecturer. Sometimes an 
author would take this material as the basis for a book to be pub- 
lished (yp&unara ouvrayuarında).” Shorthand was used possibly as 
early as the fourth century B.C. and certainly by Jesus’ time.‘ 
The Oxyrhynchus papyri show that scribes and clerks were often 
trained in shorthand.® Rabbinic tradition was transmitted by the 
employment of catchwords and phrases which were written down in 
shorthand notes $ Thus, from both the Hellenistic side and the 


1 This hypothesis has been revived by E. J. Goodspeed, Mt, Apostle and 
Evangelist (Philadelphia, 1959). See also B. F. C. Atkinson, in The New Bible 
Commentary (Grand Rapids, 1954), 771; A. T. Robertson, Studies in Mark’s 
Gospel (New York, 1919), 28; idem, The Expositor, 23, 8th Series (1922), 108f. 

2 F. G. Kenyon, Books and Readers in Greece and Rome? (Oxford, 1951), ot, 

3 On the above-outlined practice, see W. Bousset, Jüdisch-Christlicher 
Schultrieb (Göttingen, 1915), 2-5; and for further references and discussion, 
B. Gerhardsson, Memory and Manuscript (Uppsala, 1961), 157-163, cf. 
200-202. 

4 See G. Milligan, The NT Documents (London, 1913), 241-247; further 
references in Gerhardsson, op. cit., p. 156, n. 3. 

5 Goodspeed is at his best when drawing on his knowledge of the papyri to 
show the practice of note-taking, the use of shorthand, and the qualifications 
of a tax-collector such as Mt. His attempted parallel between Jesus and 
Isaiah is less than convincing (in the above-mentioned book on Mt). 

€ See L. Finkelstein, HUCA, 16 (1941), 115ff. The above remarks, written 
before the appearance of Gerhardsson’s book, do not imply whole-hearted 
acceptance of the Riesenfeld-Gerhardsson thesis. In particular, the notorious 
paucity of rabbinic sayings from before A.D. 70, the informality and freshness 
of Jesus’ teaching style, and the synoptic agreement in narrative material 
(whereas rabbinic tradition is primarily expository) reduce the value of the 
thesis. The Scandinavian scholars have, however, correctly re-emphasized 
the general importance of memory and note-taking in the NT milieu. Granted 
that the early Christian methodology of preserving tradition must have been 
less formally structured than rabbinic methodology at a somewhat later date, 
preservation of Jesus’ teaching must nevertheless have been effected by some 
such methods; for otherwise we would not have the broad agreement which 
has led to the Q-hypothesis. For reactions to Gerhardsson’s book, see A. N. 
Wilder and W. D. Davies, in Neotestamentica et Patristica (Freundesgabe O. 
Cullmann; Leiden, 1962), 3-34; M. Smith, JBL, 82 (1963), 169-176; H. K. 
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Judaistic side it is wholly plausible to suppose that one from the 
apostolic band was a note-taker—especially since the relationship 
of Jesus to his disciples was that of a teacher, or rabbi, to his pupils. 

As an ex-publican, whose employment and post near Capernaum 
on the Great West Road would have required and given a good 
command of Greek and instilled the habit of jotting down informa- 
tion, and perhaps as a Levite,! whose background would have given 
him acquaintance with the OT in its Semitic as well as Greek forms, 
Mt the Apostle was admirably fitted for such a function among the 
unlettered disciples.? We can then understand how all strands of 
textual tradition made their way into the whole of the synoptic 
material, for the looseness and informality of such notes made it 
possible for Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek all to appear in them. 

Thus also we can account for the wide variation in the degree of 
agreement between Mt and Lk in Q-material, a variation which led 
to Bussmann's division of Q into * (Greek) and R (Aramaic, Mt 
and Lk using different translations). The difficulty in fixing the 
exact boundaries of Q is accounted for, because such notes would 
have circulated in varying forms. Their brevity on occasion may 
have called for expansion; and some sections may have circulated 
independently. 

We can also understand why the first three evangelists were 
content to present by and large the same outline of Jesus' life and 
ministry. Since the Jesus-tradition embraces only a fraction of what 
took place and was spoken, why is there broad agreement among the 
synoptics? Surely not for lack of tradition. A single authoritative, 
apostolic source behind the bulk of synoptic tradition best answers 
the question. Otherwise, the tradition would have been hopelessly 
fragmented, and no synoptic problem would exist. Finally, the 
persistent feeling that Mk is sometimes parallel to Q or used Q or 
another parallel source is satisfied by the hypothesis that Mt was 
a note-taker from whose material the synoptists drew. 

Here we might stop, but the question of the authorship of the 
first gospel forces itself upon us. Has the text-form of the Matthae- 
an quotations anything to say on this question? Perhaps—and to 
appreciate the argument we must again call to mind the predomi- 


McArthur, Interpretation, 18 (1964), 44. My own hypothesis stresses note- 
taking, whereas Gerhardsson stresses memorization. 

1 The alternate name “Levi” may indicate a Levitical background. 

3? Acts 4:13: &vO0pomot Aypauuarol elow xal (Buca. 
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nantly Septuagintal form of NT quotations outside the synoptics 
and also the Hellenistic strain within Mk and the occasional as- 
similation to the LXX in Lk. The quotations peculiar to Mt, and 
notably the formula-citations, which appear most certainly to come 
from the author of the gospel, display the same mixed text that 
appears elsewhere throughout the synoptics. If then we accept as 
a working hypothesis that the Apostle Mt stands behind the mixed 
text elsewhere, it is natural to think the same concerning the formula- 
citations and the first gospel itself. There is thus no advantage in 
thinking that the name “Mt” was erroneously attached to the first 
gospel because that apostle stood behind an earlier tradition incor- 
porated into the gospel. The distinctive mixed text may betray his 
presence behind both. 

Immediate objections to Matthaean authorship will spring up, 
prime among which is that an eyewitness such as Mt the Apostle 
would never have depended on Mk. However, if Mk represents 
Petrine tradition, Mt is using apostolic tradition. And if Peter 
perchance used Matthaean “notes,” ! Mt would be using a form of 
his own tradition. Is it too difficult to think that Mt wished to 
preserve the unity of the apostolic gospel tradition and therefore 
utilized Mk? Perhaps we should not speak so much of “dependence” 
as of "agreement." Attention should also be paid to the fact that 
Mt maintains a certain independence from Mk at numerous points 
where stylistic and theological reasons seem not to enter.? The 
parallel to practice in ancient schools is again instructive, for note- 
material was considered common property and freely drawn upon, 
there being no feeling of slavish dependence or of plagiarism.?' 4 


1 Could this be the reason for signs of abridgement in Mk? See the list in 
Parker, op. cit., 52ff. 

? For this phenomenon in the passion narrative, see Léon-Dufour, Biblica, 
40 (1959), 684-696. 

3 Bousset, Jüdisch-Christlicher Schultrieb, 2-5. 

* Another objection to Matthaean authorship often heard is that Mt's 
frequent disinterest in the vivid details of Mk shows him not to have been an 
eyewitness. But this may be purely a matter of individual interest and style. 
For further answers to the common objections against Matthaean authorship, 
see Gloag, op. cit., 98-104. I need not expand the various arguments for 
Matthaean authorship: the early tradition, the popularity of the gospel, the 
question why the gospel should have been falsely ascribed to an apostle of 
Mt's obscurity, the special mention of Capernaum, the home-town of Mt the 
publican, in 4:13, the dropping of «trot (Mk 2:15) in the phrase £v tH olxla 
avtod regarding the supper in the house of Mt the publican (9: 10), the special 
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| 
Whether or not the Apostle be regarded as the author of Greek- 
Mt, under the note-taking hypothesis two possibilities are open 
concerning the tradition of a Semitic Ur-Mt. The first is that this 
tradition is simply irrelevant. Greek-Mt may bear no special 
relationship to the Semitic book, although both may work largely 
upon the same traditions. The second possibility is that Papias’ 
notice 1 does not mean Mt wrote a Hebrew (or Aramaic) gospel. 
J. Kürzinger has put forward the interpretation that since Papias’ 
main concern is to apologize for the lack of literary ctvra&ic¢ in Mk, 
in contrast with Mt, ‘EBpatd: dıarextw (note the anarthrous form) 
is to be understood in the connotation of literary style, and Ypunveucev 
(not weOnounvevoev) refers to exposition, not to translation.? Despite 
its novelty, this view merits serious consideration; Kürzinger's 
presentation should be studied in full. 


interest shown in money (10:9f.; 18:23ff.; 20: 1ff.; 28: r2ff.), the juggling of 
figures in the genealogy. 

1 Preserved in Eusebius, H.E. iii. 39. 

? BZ, 4 (1960), 19-38. 


PART TWO 


THE MATTHAEAN ARGUMENT FROM THE 
FULFILMENT OF MESSIANIC PROPHECY 


“.,. With Special Reference to the Messianic Hope” 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE QUESTION OF HISTORICITY 
HISTORICAL PESSIMISM AND THE FORM-CRITICAL METHOD 


The foregoing suggestions have obviously presupposed a negative 
attitude toward radical form-criticism. For this reason and as an 
introduction to the problem of historicity as it relates to OT quo- 
tations, it is necessary to give a brief critique of the form-critical 
method 

As manifest in historical scepticism regarding our ability to know 
very much about the historical Jesus, form-criticism minimizes 
the personality and the ministry of Jesus and can hardly explain 
the origin of the Church. Whence came the Church if the tradition 
upon which it purports to be based is its own creation? The prob- 
lem is aggravated when we remember that it is a man who died 
as a criminal who became the object of faith. The very existence of 
the Church and of its Christology demands that Jesus was a person 
of tremendous impact, and this in turn demands a vivid recollection 
of his words and deeds as the basis for the new faith and the new 
community. If, as radical form-criticism supposes, the gospels 
really describe the history of the early church, and yet the central 
concern of the early church was to proclaim the redemptive history 
of Jesus Christ, it is quite needless to say that the historical Jesus 
was largely forgotten—the strongest motive existed for remembering 
him. The evangelistic motive for remembrance was complemented 
by the ideal for Christian life, living in accordance with the words 


1 Rather than burden the following treatment with numerous footnotes, 
I acknowledge general indebtedness to W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age 
to Christianity? (Baltimore, 1946), 38f., 297f.; A. Barr, ET, 49 (1937/38), 
401-408; P. E. Davies, JBL, 73 (1954), 197-202; B. S. Easton, The Gospel 
before the Gospels (London, 1928); I. Henderson, Myth in the NT (London, 
1952); J. Jeremias, ET, 69 (1957/58), 333-339; W. Manson, op. cit.; V. T. 
O'Keefe, CBQ, 21 (1959), 171-189; E. F. Scott, The Validity of the Gospel 
Record (London, 1938); V. Taylor, The Formation of the Gospel Tradition 
(London, 1935); H. G. Wood, NTS, 4 (1958), 169-182. I must emphasize 
that the following critique is directed against that side of form-criticism 
which denies historicity where it discovers motives. Considerations of space 
forbid a more detailed discussion. 
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of Christ. Even Paul, who had not known Jesus, could quote no 
higher authority. 

Radical form-criticism does not sufficiently take into account 
the restraint which the mere presence of the apostles and other 
eyewitnesses, hostile as well as friendly, must have exercised against 
free invention of tradition to meet the needs of the community. 
Numerous references throughout the NT indicate the Church was 
very interested in eyewitness testimony.? Not only would eyewit- 
nesses have provided a restraining influence, but also their recollec- 
tion of the deeds, the example, and the teaching of Jesus would have 
been called upon for solutions to ecclesiastical problems, for answers 
to inquiring questions from prospective converts, and for apology 
in the face of false and malicious charges. The shortness of the time 
between the events and the gospel records combines with the 
eyewitness factor to rule out serious modification of the historical 
tradition and the analogy of folk-literature. 

Radical form-criticism does not judge fairly the written records. 
The chief interest of the gospels is historical, as expressly stated in 
Lk 1:1-4. Matter-of-fact restraint is shown in description of the 
spectacular.? Even the artificial literary forms may be a mark of 
veracity, since more flexible modes of narration would give more 
room for alteration. The original poetic form discernible in many of 
Jesus’ reported sayings * points to authenticity. So also do the lack 
of romantic and psychological interest in the workings of Jesus’ 
inner consciousness, the preservation of enigmatic sayings and 
incidents discreditable to the apostles and Jesus’ brethren, and the 
vivid geographical and biographical details—in contrast with the 
tendency toward simplification, not elaboration, seen in Mt and 
Lk (over against Mk) and in modern studies of human memory. 

1 See J. Weiss, The History of Primitive Christianity (London, 1937), 
I, 77ff. 

Ik I:I-4; Jn 19:35; 21:24; Acts 1:8, 21f.; 10:39, 41; I Cor 15:1ff.; 
I Pet 5:1; II Pet 1:16; I Jn 1:1-3; Papias in Eusebius, H.E. iii. 39. 

3 W. Manson singles out Mk 9:26, where “like one dead" would surely 
have turned the story into a tale of raising the dead, in an uncontrolled 
tradition (op. cit., 46). 

* C. F. Burney, The Poetry of Our Lord (Oxford, 1925). 

5 See W. S. Taylor, Theology Today, 15 (1959), 470-479, with dependence 
on F. C. Bartlett, Remembering (Cambridge, 1932), and Taylor’s own article 
in The British Journal of Psychology, Vol. 38, Part r (1947), 7-19. When lack 
of detail is taken as evidence of stereotyping and generalizing for community 


needs and presence of detail is taken as attempt at verisimilitude, a predis- 
position against the gospels is evident. 
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Radical form-criticism does not appreciate the improbability that 
eyewitnesses of Jesus' life gladly endured suffering and martyrdom 
for a confession of faith known by them not to have originated with 
Jesus himself. Knowledge that the kerygmatic Jesus was the 
historical Jesus provides a credible psychological basis for the 
eagerness of the early disciples to proclaim Christ at the risk and 
cost of their lives, but free invention of Christological tradition pro- 
vides no such basis. 

Radical form-criticism mistakes the role of the Christian com- 
munity. That she was the guardian, not the inventor of the evan- 
gelic tradition is evident from the absence of Pauline terminology in 
the gospels, from the meticulous way Paul distinguishes his teaching 
from that of Jesus, and from the unregulated tradition in the 
agrabha and the apocryphal literature. With free invention under 
differing local conditions, we certainly would not have had the 
synoptics.! Nor is the primarily evangelistic thrust of the gospels ° 
consonant with evolvement from and for community needs, to say 
nothing of the fact we do not really know what the needs of the 
community were. In Acts and the epistles, the comparative in- 
frequency of formal citations of verba Christi does not imply the 
absence of a firm tradition about Jesus' teaching. It is rather due 
to the fact that the Jewish-Palestinian background of Jesus’ 
teaching made much of it not directly applicable to Gentile- Jewish 
problems outside Palestine in the church at large. Thus, the details 
of Jesus' life and teaching do not crop up very often in Acts and 
the epistles, as would have been the case had these details been 
fabricated to meet the needs of the early church.? The expectation 
that Jesus might soon return must have tended to suppress the 
feeling of need for further information than was already available 
concerning him and his teaching. 

It is therefore a fair judgment to say that sceptical form-criticism 
rests on three doubtful presuppositions. The historical presuppo- 
sition is that we cannot trust the authenticity of anything in the 
gospel tradition which might have derived from Judaism or from 
the beliefs and needs of the early church.* But no historian, Biblical 


1 Cf. Piper, op. cit., 124. 

? See C. F. D. Moule, in NT Essays, 165-179. 

3 See R. P. Casey, in Quantalacumque (K. Lake Festschrift; London, 1937), 
115f. 

4 This rule of thumb is explicitly advocated, e.g., by H. Conzelmann, RGG?, 
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or "secular," can reasonably adopt the negative attitude that any 
data for which a motive can be found is invalid. Motives may be 
used to explain the preservation of data and they may be used to 
call in question data which conflict with other data, but they cannot 
be used to shift the burden of proof to the side of pro-historicity 
when the data is otherwise acceptable. The result of a consistent 
application of this rule of thumb is that we can know absolutely 
nothing about the historical Jesus, for we should have to possess 
omniscience concerning Judaism and the life-situation of the early 
church, and any continuity whatsoever with the life and mes- 
sage of the historical Jesus (be it ethical or explicitly or implicitly 
eschatological) would immediately be exposed to the charge of 
derivation from the Sitz im Leben der alten Kirche.! 

The philosophical presupposition is anti-supernaturalism. Since 
the evangelic tradition is steeped in the supernatural, it must be 
rejected. One can only say that anti-supernaturalism prejudices 
historical enquiry and is theologically and scientifically out-of-date, 
for it rests on the rationalistic concept of a closed universe and a 
rigid concept of natural law. 

The theological presupposition is that objectively verifiable 
proof is not necessary and is even a stumbling-block to true faith.? 
The proof-text, II Cor 5:16, is quite unconvincing. In context Paul’s 
statement that we do not know Christ any more after the flesh 
contrasts our attitude toward Christ before and after conversion 
and has nothing to do with a denial of historical basis for faith, 
which Paul elsewhere affirms (e.g., in I Cor 15).? It is true that the 


III, 623; J. M. Robinson, A New Quest of the Historical Jesus (London, 1959), 
371Í. 

1 For this reason the post-Bultmannian new quest for the historical Jesus 
by Käsemann, Fuchs, Ebeling, Bornkamm, Conzelmann, and J. M. Robinson 
is doomed to failure before it starts. Even the slightest historical continuity 
between Jesus and the Church cannot coexist with the sceptical axiom. 
Since the school of Bultmann uses Jesus’ eschatological message as an 
existential handle (illegitimately, since according to Jesus his own person 
created the eschatological crisis—yet Bultmannians reject such a Christology 
and regard Jesus’ eschatological expectations as having been crushed), it 
must be emphasized that the eschatological can be derived from Judaism and 
the early church as easily as any other part of the gospel tradition. 

2 So R. Bultmann, Theology of the NT (London, 1952), I, 238f.; idem, 
Glauben u. Verstehen (Tübingen, 1954), I, 207; J. M. Robinson, op. cit., 
44, 56, 76. 

3 See J. G. Machen, The Origin of Paul's Religion (London, 1921), 54ff.; 
P. Althaus, The So-Called Kerygma and the Historical Jesus (Edinburgh, 
1959), 35f. 
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theological meaning of historical facts cannot be apprehended from 
the bare facts themselves. But several questions arise here. Does 
not the NT present the resurrection of Christ as objective verifica- 
tion for the theological message on which faith is to seize? Must 
faith cling to historical nothingness in order to be faith? Is a purely 
existential faith the only alternative to a purely rationalistic faith ? 
Can it seriously be contended that the NT presents absence of 
historical foundation for faith as the offence of Christianity? Does 
the NT equate unbelief with the desire to know the Jesus of history, 
or with rejection of the Jesus whose work it portrays on a historical 
canvas? Purely existential faith receives no help from modern 
historiography, for although existentialism has invaded that field, 
historians continue to work with the very practical recognition 
that historica] data range in reliability from the highest level of 
certainty humanly attainable to the lowest level of conjecture.! 
Thus, we have been justified in by-passing the results of left-wing 
form-critical study in our suggestions concerning the origin of the 
gospel tradition and can now examine the effect of the fulfilment- 
motif on the tradition without an initial prejudice against it. 


THE EFFECT OF THE FULFILMENT-MOTIF 
ON THE EVANGELIC TRADITION 


The question is to what extent the fulfilment-motif exercised a 
formative, or even creative influence on the evangelic tradition. 
Generalizations will not suffice, so that it is necessary to examine 
individual passages about which there is the greatest suspicion. 
Nevertheless, some miscellaneous remarks of a general nature may 
serve to introduce this aspect of the study. 

First, the presence of a Septuagintal element in quotation material 
does not constitute grounds for questioning its authenticity.? The 
Septuagintal element is embedded along with the Semitic in the 
earliest layers of the synoptic tradition; and its presence there is 





1 See W. F. Albright, JBL, 77 (1958), 244-248. Existential historiography 
does not hold the field. See C. G. Singer, Christianity Today, 4 (1960), 534ff. 
Cf. D. M. Mackinnon’s criticism of R. G. Collingwood (The Idea of History) 
for demanding “an autonomy for the historian which comes very near 
allowing him to ‘make history’ by his re-living of the past” (JTS, 48 [1947], 
251). 

2 Against, e.g., Burkitt, The Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus, 24ff.; 
Loisy, op. cit., I, 953; Glasson, ET 69 (1957/58), 213ff. See the author’s 
article in JBL, 83 (1964), 404ff. 


Suppl. to Novum Test., XVIII 13 
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justified by the now known language situation in Palestine at the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

Second, the bulk of the gospel tradition cannot be traced to a 
reading of prophecy into the life of Jesus, for several reasons. The 
NT does not exploit the whole corpus of Messianic prediction.! 
Indeed, OT passages easily susceptible to fulfilment-interpretation 
were neglected.? Many of the passages the NT does exploit were 
not, so far as we can tell, Messianically interpreted in contem- 
porary Judaism. Also, the prevalent Jewish concept of a conquering 
king is absent. The obvious inference is that “a true historical 
memory determined the use of prophecy by the Church.” ? 

Because of the intended readers Mt's conforming Marcan material 
to the OT does not necessarily represent later accretion of un- 
historical tradition. If, as is generally agreed, Mt is addressed to 
Jews and Mk to a wider audience, it is only natural that the former 
should pay more attention to the OT than the latter. In material 
usually assigned to O, Lk more than once suppresses or loses the 
allusion to the OT. We must therefore not too readily assume 
allusions in Mt are due to the first evangelist.* The looseness with 
which many Matthaean citations from the OT are appended shows 
that the direction is from tradition to prophecy, not vice versa.5 
Assimilation to OT language in allusive quotation likewise depends 
on an already existing correspondence. Even in Qumran literature, 
where the desire to find fulfilment is so strong that the OT text is 
tortuously treated, invention of "history" to fit prophecy is not 
seen. 

There is a concentration of quotations in Mt 1 and 2, the nativity 
narrative. It is therefore maintained that OT prophecy was the 
source of much of the nativity tradition. But N. B. Stonehouse 
suggests that when Jesus began his public ministry, his deeds' and 
words served to indicate the divine nature of his person and 
mission, so that a special need for authentication was felt in the 


1 C. H. Dodd, History and the Gospel (London, 1938), 61f. 

? E.g., Mic 4:14. We would also have expected a developed Joseph- Jesus 
typology. See further J. J. O’ Rourke, CBQ, 24 (1962), 402f. 

3 Ibid. 

4 See E. A. Edghill, An Enquiry into the Evidential Value of Prophecy 
(London, 1906), 416f. 

5 H. E. W. Turner, ET, 68 (1956/57), 15. 

6 F. Kattenbusch, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 102 (1930), 461. 
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nativity tradition, and was provided by fulfilled prophecy.! The 
unbridged interval between Jesus’ birth and his baptism certainly 
favors the historicity of Mt 1 and 2; for apocryphal tradition about 
the childhood (as in the later NT apocrypha) would surely have been 
spun out at the same time to meet the conditions of supposed 
prophecies, were this being done to produce the nativity narrative. 
As it is, the apologetic, not the apocryphal, dominates Mt 1 and 2. 
Zahn shows that the apologetic motive stands behind the mention 
of the women in the genealogy.” Is 7:14 is introduced to combat 
Jewish slander regarding the manner of Jesus’ birth.? The birth 
in Bethlehem, in accord with the prophecy, counteracts insinuations 
against Jesus’ sojourn in Egypt and his growing up in Nazareth. 
The sojourn in Egypt and the slaughter of the infants are pictured 
as divinely intended to reduplicate the history of Israel. The return 
to live in the obscure and despised town of Nazareth plays a part 
in Christ’s being despised and rejected by men.* Why the invention 
of tradition for which a need is felt to apologize by appeal to OT 
prophecy? 

This line of thought finds confirmation in the citations. Is 7:14 
was not interpreted Messianically in Judaism, so that the nativity 
tradition must have molded the interpretation of Is 7:14, rather 
than vice versa. The most obvious testimonies, Num 24:17 and 
Is 60:6; Ps 72:10, are not formally cited, as they surely would have 
been had they been the source of the magi-story. The birth in 
Bethlehem receives independent support from Lk, where the verse 
from Mic does not figure at all.$ The citations from Hos 11:1 and 


1 The Witness of Mt and Mk to Christ (Grand Rapids, 1958), roo. 

2 As shown, e.g., by Bathsheba’s being called (èx) rg rop Ovplov (v. 6). 
Other explanations for mention of the women have been proposed, but 
none can evade the obvious intention behind this expression, which reminds 
Jewish readers of their ancestor David's sin lest they read the nativity story 
with haughty prejudice based on slanderous presuppositions. It is a humbling 
reminder that God works in irregular ways. See R. Bloch, in Mélanges 
bibliques rédigés en l'honneur de A. Robert (Paris, 1957), 381-389; Stendahl, 
in Judentum, Urchristentum, Kirche, 101-104. M. Kramer underrates the 
apologetic element in Mt 1 and 2, but rightly cautions that other themes are 
also evident (Biblica, 45 [1964], 2ff.). 

3 On which see R. T. Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash (Lon- 
don, 1903), 43-45. 

4 Zahn, Introduction to the NT, II, 536-539, 560, 561. 

5 That xa«p0évoc; in the LXX does not imply a Messianic interpretation, 
see G. B. Gray, The Expositor, 1, 8th Series (1911), 3o1f. 

6 Cf. E. Stauffer, Jesus and His Story (London, 1960), 26f., who also 
emphasizes the absence of Jewish dispute against Jesus’ birth in Bethlehem. 
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Jer 31:15 are so obscure that no one would have thought of them 
as bases for invention of the stories to which Mt relates them. The 
account of Moses’ flight from Egypt has influenced the form of 
statement in Mt, but the differences between the narratives— 
Moses’ fleeing as an adult from Egypt at his own will and returning 
to Egypt, Jesus’ taken as an infant to Egypt at divine behest and 
returning to Palestine—rule out the story’s having been built upon 
the OT passage or upon Jewish folklore concerning Moses’ expe- 
riences.! Is 11:1, the primary reference in Mt 2:23, is a prominent 


1 Against P. Winter, The Hibbert Journal, 53 (1954/55), 34-42. For the 
parallels with rabbinic sources and Josephus, see R. Bloch, in Moise, l’homme 
de l'alliance (Paris, 1955), 164-166. S. M. Iglesias sees the same parallel 
between Mt 1 and 2 and midrashic stories concerning Moses, but does not 
regard the haggadic genre of Mt r and 2 as a legitimate criterion for judging 
historicity (Estudios Biblicos, 17 [1958], 272f.). D. Daube believes this 
section in Mt builds upon the haggadic story connected with the Passover 
recitation, in which Laban attempts to destroy all Jacob’s children, male 
and female, in order to prevent the Star coming out of Jacob; but Jacob 
and his family escape to Egypt, having been warned in a dream (Midrash 
on Dt 26:5-8) (The NT and Rabbinic Judaism, x90f.; NTS, 5 [1959], 184f.; 
followed by C. H. Cave, NTS, 9 [1963], 382-390). Although one must admit 
Daube draws attention to some striking parallels with the story of Laban 
and Jacob, they are incidental in comparison with the larger Moses-Jesus 
typology throughout Mt (see above, pp. 82, 83) and with the clear verbal 
reminiscences of Ex 2:15; 4:19, 20 in Mt 2:13, 20, 21. Itis therefore prefer- 
able to regard the parallel between Jesus’ and Jacob’s flights to Egypt as 
due to the relationship of both stories to the account of Moses. Daube’s 
strongest argument, that Mt's raidas in v. 16 and téxve in place of vtoic for 
513 og in the quotation of Jer 31:15 reflect Laban's attempt to kill all 
Jacob’s children (whereas Pharaoh killed only male infants), is not entirely 
convincing. Both of Mt's words may refer to male children only (cf. Mt 
21:28; 22:24; the LXX of Hos 11:1 [MT: 335], just quoted in Mt 2:15) 
(see M. M. Bourke, CBQ, 22 [1960], 170); and if Herod did have infants of 
both sexes slaughtered, it would accord with what we know from extra- 
Biblical sources of his cruelty—and therefore need not derive from the 
story of Laban and Jacob. In the Midrash, only the first short paragraph 
deals with Laban. Immediately after the reference to Laban, Jacob's going 
down to Egypt is attributed to the famine, as in Gen 47:4. L. Finkelstem 
regards the reference to Laban as an effort to placate the Egyptian govern- 
ment, when Palestine was under Egyptian suzerainty (3rd century B.C.), 
by denouncing Egypt's rival, Syria (HTR, 31 [1938], 299ff.). Since, then, the 
reference to Laban appears to be an extraneous insertion, the political 
reason for which had dropped out by NT times, it may be questioned whether 
this part of the Passover recitation was used. That striking parallels can 
also be drawn to heathen stories suggests the comparative method does 
not here help us determine historical origins. For heathen parallels, see E. 
Norden, Die Geburt des Kindes (Leipzig, 1924); C. Clemen, Religionsge- 
schichtliche Erklärung des NT? (Giessen, 1924), 192ff.; E. Brunner-Traut, 
Zeitschr. für Religions- u. Geistesgeschichte, 12 (1960), 97-111. 
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Messianic passage; but the way in which Mt uses it, drawing a 
phonetic parallel between “83 and Nazareth based on a thought- 
correspondence between prophecies of Messiah’s lowliness and the 
fact of Jesus’ lowliness, must rest on a precedence of the tradition 
over the prophecy. 

In 4:12, 13, Mt adds references to Capernaum “by the sea," 
Zebulon, and Naphtali, after following Mk’s statement that Jesus 
withdrew into Galilee (also Lk 4:14). Thus he gains a clearer parallel 
with Is 8:23-9:1, where these geographical references occur. The 
substance of the tradition has not been falsified; but the form of 
statement has been modified by expansion. 

In 13:13-15, the fulfilment-citation in verses 14, I5 is obviously 
an editorial expansion of the allusive quotation in verse 13 and 
parallels. Again it is expansion rather than falsification. One also 
wonders whether the first evangelist did not intend the reader to 
recognize by the fulfilment-formula an editorial insertion here. 

Of all Mt's fulfilment-citations, that of Zech 9: 9 in Mt 21:5 is 
most universally considered an instance of prophecy creating 
tradition. There is no question but that the OT passage refers by 
synonymous parallelism to one animal. Both sn and mg are mas- 
culine, the former emphasizing the function of carrying people or 
loads, the latter emphasizing youth. In contrast with the other 
gospels, Mt introduces into his narrative a mother animal alongside 
the 60g which carried Jesus, and he immediately quotes Zech 9:9. 
The charge is that Mt misunderstood the synonymous parallelism 
for synthetic parallelism and introduced a second animal in the 
narrative to correspond to what he mistakenly supposed was a 
second animal in the prophecy. This charge is carried farthest by 
O. Michel, who sees Mt thinking of an Oriental throne-seat over two 
animals, and reaches its peak of sarcasm in D. F. Strauss, who 
ridicules Mt for making Jesus ride on two animals at once.’ 

According to Mk, the donkey on which Jesus rode had never been 
sat upon (Mk 11:2). This has been regarded as legendary accretion 
based upon the sacredness of an unused animal; but it is just as 
likely that Jesus deliberately chose an unused donkey for the 
sacred occasion.? Mk betrays no reminiscence of Zech 9:9, neither 


1 TWNT, VI, 961. 2 The Life of Jesus® (London, 1913), 553f. 

š So Cranfield, Mk, 349; against Michel, TWNT, V, 286. On the impor- 
tance of an unused animal or thing for sacred purposes, see Num 19:2; Dt 
21:3; I Sam 6:7; II Sam 6:3; Lk 23:53. 
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quoting the passage nor using the Septuagintal expression, n@Aov 
véov, by which he could have avoided the periphrastic &o’ ôv oddeic 
otra avOpumwv Exradıcev.! 

We now ask whether Mt really intended his quotation to refer 
to both animals in his narrative.? An affirmative answer is usually 
assumed because the phrases in the quotation, Ent övov and éml 
TGAov viöv UroCuyiov, easily correspond to évov and xàov in the 
narrative (v. 2). But we must not jump too hastily to the equation 
of üvoç in the narrative with övog in the quotation, for óvoc can be 
masculine as well as feminine. A number of factors argue against 
the equation. 

First, it would require us to suppose that Mt misunderstood the 
common Hebrew word for a working he-ass, Wn, as a mother-ass. 
But if anything is clear from the Matthaean quotations of the OT, 
it is that the first evangelist was very familiar with the Hebrew 
language, specifically with the Hebrew text of the OT. Second, it is 
just as doubtful that Mt would have deliberately perpetrated such 
an obvious error in writing to evangelize Jews, who could have 
easily detected the error—and this in the face of rabbinic tradition, 
which knew only one animal in Zech 9:9,° and seemingly against 
the rest of the gospel tradition. Third, it is very clear from Mt’s 
disagreements with the LXX in this quotation that he had the 
Hebrew text before him and was endeavoring to give a closer 
rendering of the Hebrew than the LXX had done. Fourth, if Mt had 
been intent on identifying the dvog in the quotation with the mother 
övoç in the narrative, he might have translated the second phrase 
in Zech quite simply, “and upon a colt, the foal of an övog (instead of 
Örrolvyıov), i.e., repeated the word övoç in the second line of the 
parallel structure to make clear he was referring to a mother övog 
in the first line. He had all the more reason to do this because övoç 
is the usual equivalent for nw in the LXX. As it is, Mt gives the 
much less natural rendering trofvuytou, as if he wished not to identify 
the mother animal in his narrative with the övog in the first part 
of the quotation. 


1 This refutes Bacon (Studies in Mt, 470f.) and H.-W. Kuhn (ZNW, 
50 [1959], 89), who see Mk deriving the idea of a donkey not previously 
ridden from móAov véov. 

2 The condensed form of the quotation in Jn 12:15, Erl nöXov dvou, may 
be considered a correction of Mt (cf. C. K. Barrett, Jn [London, 1955], 349) 
or a correction of a misunderstanding of Mt. 

3 See J. Klausner, The Messianic Idea in Israel (London, 1956), 439. 
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One may therefore doubt that Mt intended to break up the 
parallelism in Zech and that the prophecy led to the introduction of 
a second animal. The övoç in the narrative is feminine and refers to 
the mother animal. The óvog in the first line of the quotation is 
masculine and refers to the same young male animal as is referred 
to in the second line. Mk emphasizes the young donkey had never 
been ridden. But it is not likely an unbroken young donkey would 
have submitted to being ridden through milling, shouting crowds 
—unless its mother were led closely alongside to quiet the younger 
animal.! It is therefore not unreasonable to suppose Mt was working 
with a genuinely historical tradition.? 

Mt emphasizes the presence of the mother animal, not to equate 
her with the masculine "n in the quotation, but to underscore 
that the young donkey really was, as Mk said, unused.? The true 
equation brings together the mother animal and the nuwnm-oóxoto- 
Ytou, the express mention of which in Zech Mt may have considered 
to have implied the unusedness of the young donkey. The quotation 
is then introduced before the account of the entry in order to em- 
phasize that the donkey was unused—with stress on viöv brofuytou— 
and as a kind of introduction to the following scene to avoid the 
awkwardness of this quotation's standing side by side with the 
"Hosanna" quotation, which dominates the last part of the peri- 
cope.4 


1 Cf. the comment of Cyril of Alexandria: örı de 6 uév Mardatog bvov xal 
Tov Aymoxevaı TH xuplo Aéyer, Aouxüág 8& xai Mõpxoç évóc uóvou broCvytou 
&reuvnuóveucay, OÙ UAXNG TO elpnuévov: tod Yap TMAOV &youévov Nord TÒ xE- 
Aevobév Und vOv uaO0nvOv EpNAato xal N Svog TH KUTNG véxvo KroAouloüca Oç 
ptrdatopyosg utne (J. Reuss [ed.], Matthdus-Kommentar aus der griechischen 
Kirche [= Texte u. Untersuchungen, 5. Reihe, Bd. 6], 230). 

2 Lindars thinks Mt deduced the mother donkey from the unusedness of 
the young male donkey in Mk’s text, and then made the text of Zech fit the 
deduction (p. 114). But Mt’s evident working from the Hebrew text of Zech 
makes such a deduction from Mk just as unlikely as the same deduction 
from Zech. 

8 See J. H. A. Ebrard, Wissenschaftliche Kritik der evangelischen Geschichte 
(Frankfurt, 1842), 591. 

4 That the disciples place én’ «òtõv tà iuatia and that Jesus émexáOtcev 
érávo adtdv (Mt 21:7) are, of course, inconclusive for the view Mt broke up 
the OT parallelism, as many of the proponents of that view admit. The 
garments may have been placed upon both animals merely because both 
were to form part of the procession or because the disciples were unsure 
upon which animal Jesus would sit. "Erx&vo adtév may refer to the garments 
(cf. II [IV] Kings 9:13 and U. Holzmeister, Biblica, 14 [1933], 75), the 
change of reference betrayed by the change from éx’ to the awkward éravw, 
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The allusiveness of the reference to II Sam 5:8 in Mt 21:14 and 
the obscurity of the OT verse speak against derivation of Jesus’ 
healing in the Temple from II Sam. Since Jesus’ teaching, men- 
tioned in the Marcan and Lucan parallels, was regularly accom- 
panied by healing and since both Mk and Lk speak of the astonish- 
ment of the crowds at Jesus’ Temple ministry on this occasion, 
nothing prevents our thinking the Matthaean account rests on 
authentic tradition. 

Although Ps 8, quoted in Mt 21:16, is quoted prominently else- 
where in the NT,! the interrogative use of &vayıyaoxeıv in the IF 
is peculiarly typical of Jesus 2 and is not used in the NT except by 
him. It is therefore unlikely the story of the children singing in the 
Temple was spun out of Ps 8:3 and the quotation put in Jesus’ 
mouth.? 

The same is true of Mt 21:42, where &vayıyaoxeıv again appears 
in the IF, In this quotation Mt receives the support of Mk (12:10 f.) 
and Lk (20:17). Although the appending of the quotation may seem 
somewhat awkward and out of place at the end of the parable,‘ 
yet scriptural quotations sometimes appear at the close of rabbinic 
parables.5 

The susceptibility of Jesus’ use of Ps rro:r (Mt 22:44 and paral- 
lels) to a doctrine which denies that the Messiah must be of Davidic 
lineage 5 argues strongly against Christians' having put the words 
in Jesus' mouth, for the Davidic sonship of Jesus is taught through- 
out the NT.’ 


unusual in the sense “upon” (Plummer, op. cit., 286). Or it is a general 
expression in which the animals are considered as a pair. Or the true reading 
is enavo abrod (DO it) or émdve adtdv (Nelat), the corruption coming from the 
preceding adröv. 

1 I Cor 15:27; Eph 1:22; Heb 2:6-9. Parallel influence from Ps 8 is seen 
in quotations of Ps 110:1 in Mt 22:44; Mk 12:36. 

2 Mt 12:3, 5; 19:4; 21:16, 42; 22:31; Mk 2:25; 12:10, 26; Lk 6:3; 10:26. 

3 Cf. Edghill, op. cit., 470. 

4 So Easton, op. cit., 96, who on this account rejects the quotation as 
intrusion of Christian apologetic. 

5 P. Fiebig, Die Gleichnisveden Jesu im Lichte der vabbinischen Gleichnisse 
des neutestamentlichen Zeitaliers (Tübingen, 1912), 78. 

6 So many modern commentators interpret Jesus’ meaning. 

7 See Mt 1:1ff.; 9:27; 12:23; 15:22; 20:30f.; 21:9, 15; Mk Io:47Í.; 
II:10; Lk 1:32; 18:38f.; Ro 1:3; II Tim 2:8; Rev 3:7; 5:5; 22:16. 
Bultmann’s view that the pericope comes from a Hellenistic community 
which wished to depreciate Davidic sonship in favor of divine sonship 
rests on the mistaken notion that the two were considered in opposition 
to each other (Gesch. synopt. Trad., 145f.). Jesus does not deny the necessity 
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In the passion narrative we meet another concentration of quo- 
tation material. H. Conzelmann writes, “Ganze Motive, ja Szenen .. 
sind aus dem AT herausgesponnen.” 1 Bundy declares that the 
crucifixion story could very well be a dramatization of Psalms 22 
and 69.2 Against this extreme position, we may quote Alan 
Richardson: 


If anyone feels inclined to believe that practically the whole of the 
Passion story (in the form in which it has reached us in our Gospels) 
is unhistorical, on the ground that it is built up from a priori attempts 
to fulfil Old Testament prophecy, let him reread Is liii., Ps xii. [sic], 
and Ixix., and see for himself how many details are to be found in these 
passages which there have been no attempts to fulfil. 3 


The mistreatment of Jesus by the Sanhedrin (Mt 26:67 and 
parallels), in the description of which an allusion to Is 50:6 occurs, 
is wholly probable. The taunting challenge to prophesy, which 
cannot derive from Is, lends a touch of authenticity to the whole 
scene. 


of Davidic descent for the Messiah, because it is unthinkable he contradicted 
the clear testimony of the OT (see references in V. Taylor, Mk, 491), a con- 
tradiction which surely would have been brought up as a charge against 
him (see A. Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus, 393). The question 
is ric... stw, not as if Jesus had implied a negative with un vidc ac00 
éoviv; (H. A. W. Meyer, op. cit., II, 96). Jesus means that Messiah is the Son 
of God as well as the Son of David (Schniewind, Mt, 218). Zahn points out 
that Jesus had already hinted at this in his claim to be a greater than 
Solomon (Mt 12:42) (Lk, 647; Mt 640). Lindars objects that the question 
of Jesus' Davidic sonship could have arisen only at a later date (pp. 46f.). 
But why could not Jesus himself have formed the paradox between Davidic 
descent and divine lordship? By the time of Passion Week, the Jews had 
long since broached the question of Jesus' Messiahship, to which the question 
of Davidic descent was a corollary. And Jesus’ self-application of the 
transcendent term “Son of man’’ makes plausible his originating the paradox. 
On “Son of man” see below, pp. 213f., 231ff. Lindars also thinks that Is 
8:23-9:1 (quoted in Mt 4:15f.) was originally used to prove a Galilean 
birth for the Messiah and was limited to the Messiah's sphere of preaching 
only after the Bethlehem birth of Jesus became an established belief (p. 198). 
But it is extremely doubtful that the OT text was ever used to defend a 
Galilean birth for the Messiah, because in spite of the Messianic blessing upon 
Galilee, the reference in Is 9:6 to “the throne of David’ clearly implies 
the Judean origin of the Messianic child. 

1 RGG?, III, 646f. 

2 Op. cit., 536. See more fully F. K. Pegel, Der Einfluss des Weissagungs- 
beweises u. anderer Motive auf die Leidensgeschichte (Tübingen, 1910); 
K. Weidel, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 83 (1910), 83-109, 163-195, 267-286; M. 
Dibelius, Beihefte zur ZAW, 33 (Giessen, 1918), 125-150; and pertinent 
sections in Bultmann, Gesch. synopt. Trad. 

3 The Gospels in the Making (London, 1938), 73. 
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The quotation of Zech 11:13 in Mt 26:15; 27:9, ro presents more 
serious problems, That the story of the thirty silver pieces does not 
as a whole rest on Zech is evident from the independent tradition 
in Acts 1:18, 19, from the absence of correspondence in character 
between the prophet (who casts down the money in Zech) and 
Judas, from the unmention of a field in Zech, from the circumstance 
that the prophet gives the money to the potter in Zech and in Mt 
the chief priests give the money, from the attempts to avoid the 
word “potter” in the LXX and the OT Peshitta, and from Mt’s 
omission of eig röv olxov xvpiov, an extremely suitable phrase in view 
of eig tov vadv in the narrative (v. 5).! The connection with and the 
typological interpretation of Jer 19 would never have suggested 
itself apart from a prior tradition of the potter’s field. In Mt’s 
mention of the exact sum of money it is possible, but not necessary 
to see intrusion of the prophecy upon the tradition. The publican 
may have taken special note of the pecuniary aspect of the trans- 
action. 

In 27:34, Mt conforms to Ps 69:22 by changing Mk’s “wine fla- 
vored with myrrh” (15:23) to “wine mixed with gall" Had this 
incident been based on the OT text, we should have had ö£og, as in 
the Ps, rather than olvov. The word wx, used in the Ps, refers to a 
poisonous plant, to the poison itself, to anything bitter (since bit- 
terness and poison are correlative notions), and to gall as the most 
bitter of the bitter.” Xoxn likewise refers to anything bitter or 
poisonous.” If Mt is thinking of the bitter property of myrrh, he is 
justified in conforming to WX 1-yoAy in the sense of a bitter sub- 
stance. Xorwdye dé xal xav&rixpoc 3 opveva (Cyril, Cat. xiii. 29 [MPG 
XXXIII, 808]).* It does not seem that myrrh stupefies or deadens 
pain,® so that in all three passages—Mt, Mk, and Ps 69—the offer of 
the bitter drink is not an act of mercy, but an act of mockery.? 


1 See further J. H. Bernard, The Expositor, 9, 6th Series (1904), 422ff. 

2 See above, p. 145, n. I. | 

3 In Prov 5:4; Lam 3:15 LXX for MYY, “wormwood”; in Job 20:14 
LXX and in classical Greek (see L&S) of venom. 

4 It is thus not necessary to see in the background a confusion between 
"mm (“myrrh”) and mmm (“gall”) (as do Plummer, op. cit., 394f.; J. 
Döller, Biblica, 4 [1923], 165). 

5 See J. J. S. Perowne, Ps? (London, 1890), I, 568f. Elsewhere I have 
been unable to find mention of any pain-killing properties in myrrh. 

6 Edersheim cites the custom practiced by certain women in Jerusalem 
of giving drugged wine to those about to be executed, and thinks the NT 
speaks of a merciful gesture (Life and Times, II, 589f.). But if Jesus had been 
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It is doubtful that the parting of Jesus’ garments in Mt 27:35 
and parallels was made up from Ps 22:19; for we surely would also 
have had in the synoptics a description of Jesus’ piercing, in con- 
formity to the nearby verse, Ps 22:17." Both the parting of the 
garments by the soldiers and the reviling by the bystanders, de- 
scribed in phraseology borrowed from Lam 2:15 and Ps 22:8 (Mt 
27:39 and parallels), are inherently possible. Considering the cir- 
cumstances of Jesus’ death and the way in which the reviling is con- 
nected with the accusation concerning Jesus’ destroying the Temple 
and rebuilding it, they appear probable. 

Edersheim maintains that the loose way in which the Jews quoted 
scripture makes possible that the Sanhedrinists actually quoted Ps 
22:9 (Mt 27: 43).? If not, to quote from another writing in order to 
convey the standpoint of other persons was a recognized literary 
usage.” The quotation is in perfect accord with the mocking at 
Jesus’ helplessness and the challenge to come down from the cross 
(in both Mt and Mk). 

Concerning the cry of dereliction, it is hardly possible that legend 
would have put the language of despair into the mouth of Jesus? 
The apparent reflection of the ancient form eliya 5 and the whole 
misunderstanding concerning Elijah exclude derivation of this 
scene from Ps 22:2, where nothing could have suggested such an 
incident. On the other hand, a genuine reference to Ps 22:2 by 
Jesus explains the confusion with Elijah and is wholly fitting for 
Jesus to have made in his last moments on the cross. 

In Mt 27:48 and Mk 15:36 a further reference to Ps 69:22 occurs. 
Legend, building upon the OT text, would have produced but one 
incident. The details of the sponge and the reed and the connection 
with the misunderstanding concerning Elijah also speak for au- 
thenticity. Again we must reject a merciful motive behind the ac- 


intent on refusing succour, he would hardly have tasted the wine before 
refusing it. We must therefore think that what customarily was an act of 
mercy was in Jesus’ case perverted into cruelest mockery and that Jesus 
tasted the wine, discerned it had been made bitter to mock him, and refused 
any more. 

1 Lindars argues that the evangelists do not refer to the piercing in Ps 
22:17 because the Hebrew text of the verse was corrupt (p. 92). But they 
could have used the LXX, as they often do elsewhere. 

2 Op. cit., II, 597, n. 2. 

3 See R. Gordis, HUCA, 22 (1949), 166ff. 

4 H. A. W. Meyer, op. cit., II, 274. 

5 See above, p. 63. 
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tion. In Mk, the man offering the vinegar says to the others, “Let 
us see 1 if Elijah comes to take him down.” In Mt, the others echo 
in agreement, “Let us see if Elijah comes to save him.” Both 
gospels picture the action as designed to sustain Jesus a little while 
longer—so that they might watch in mocking unexpectancy whether 
Elijah would come to deliver him. 

In 27:57, Mt’s description of Joseph of Arimathaea as “a rich 
man," in conformity to Is 53:9, changes the phraseology of the 
Marcan tradition, but not the essential meaning. 

Something always prevents our seeing evolvement of the gospel 
tradition from OT prophecy. Some of the OT texts were, not Mes- 
sianically interpreted in Judaism. Others are only fleetingly alluded 
to. Mt sometimes receives independent support from one or both 
of the other synoptics, where no fulfilment-motif is present. Some 
of the OT passages are so obscure that no one could have thought of 
them as Messianic prophecies unless given the gospel tradition first. 
Fairly wide differences between OT and NT cannot be accounted 
for on the theory that the former was the source for the latter. The 
gospel tradition has an inner fitness and inherent likelihood. Some- 
times the quotation is introduced by a formula peculiarly charac- 
teristic of Jesus. Verisimilar details which cannot come from the 
prophecy are often present, as are also essential relationships to the 
NT context which cannot derive from the prophecy. Repugnance to 
Christian piety and susceptibility to interpretation contrary to 
primitive Christian doctrine make Christian invention from OT 
prophecy improbable. Had the tradition been erected upon the OT 
text, we would not have had the absence of elements in the OT 
text which were extremely suitable. In two or three instances, it 
cannot be shown one way or the other whether or not an incidental 
detail derived from the prophecy. What is certain is a conforming 
of descriptive puraseology to OT Janguage to make patent the latent 
correspondence between prophecy and event.? 


1 Thus &eínu« with another verb should be translated. Cf. Mt 7:4. ’Aglynur 
is not to be understood in the sense of restraint or of leaving Jesus alone. 
See Cranfield, Mk, 459. 

? See O' Rourke, /oc. cit. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE PROBLEM OF LEGITIMACY 


MATTHAEAN HERMENEUTICS AND 
THE MESSIANIC HOPE 


In Qumran and rabbinical literature and in Mt, the mechanics of 
treating the OT text are targumically oriented. A certain similarity 
exists between Qumran and NT interpretation of the OT in the com- 
mon themes of eschatological fulfilment and of illumination of the 
full meaning of the OT text through that fulfilment.” This similarity 
lends a fervency to the NT and Qumran which stands in contrast to 
the arid academicism of the rabbis.* Qumran, however, stands in the 
midst of the fulfilment-process, whereas the dominant NT perspec- 
tive is that prophecies have already reached fulfilment.* Also, in 
the NT the person of Jesus Christ looms much larger than the 
Teacher of Righteousness.5 Jesus’ role is pre-eminently redemptive, 
but that of the Teacher of Righteousness is not.® 

Both Qumran hermeneutics and rabbinical hermeneutics are su- 
premely oblivious to contextual exegesis whenever they wish.’ The 
major question which now confronts us is whether the hermeneutical 
principles upon which Mt worked display the same atomization of 
the OT text. 

C. H. Dodd’s study, According to the Scriptures, constitutes an 
initial consideration against an affirmative answer to the question. 


1 See above, pp. 172ff. 

2 F. F. Bruce, Biblical Exegesis in the Qumran Texts, 7-10, 661. 

3 Elliger, op. cit., 156-164; J. C. G. Greig, in Studia Evangelica, 595. 

4 I. Rabinowitz, JBL, 73 (1954), 11-35; B. Gärtner, Studia Theologica, 
8 (1954), 6f.; et al. 

5 F. F. Bruce, Biblical Exegesis, 671. 

6 Greig, op. cit., 597. 

7 On atomizing exegesis in Qumran literature, see Elliger, op. cit., 139ff.; 
F. F. Bruce, Biblical Exegesis, 11ff.; Milik, Ten Years of Discovery, 40; and in 
rabbinical literature, see F. Weber, Jüdische Theologie? (Leipzig, 1897), 86f.; 
F. Johnson, op. cit., 376f.; B. J. Roberts, BJRL, 36 (1953/54), 78f. This 
similarity led W. H. Brownlee to see no essential difference between rab- 
binical exegesis and Qumran exegesis (BA, 14 [1951], 71-75). On reflections 
of atomization in the LXX, see Seeligmann, of. cit., 41; and in the Targum, 
see P. Seidelin, ZNW, 35 (1936), 195. 
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Dodd shows that the mainstream of quotation material which 
relates to Jesus and the Church 1 tends to concentrate in certain 
areas of the OT.? From this discovery Dodd concludes that the NT 
authors were not engaged in searching through the OT for isolated 
proof-texts, but that they exploited “whole contexts selected as the 
varying expression of certain fundamental and permanent elements 
in the biblical revelation.'? 

Ali OT quotations in Mt which show the fulfilment-motif fall in- 
to Dodd’s text-plots, except these which will now be considered. 
The quotations from Mic 5:1 (Mt 2:6) and 7:6 (Mt 10:21, 35 f. and 
synoptic parallels) do not fall in a text-plot. However, Mic 5 isa 
prominent Messianic passage, also alluded to in Jn 7:42. Lk 1:32, 33 
quotes Mic 4:7, and Rev 12:3 quotes Mic 4:10. Mic 7:6 is quoted in 
an unparallel passage, Mk 13:12. Lk 1:55 quotes Mic 7:20. This 
number of references from such varying NT sources warrants the 
establishment of another supplementary text-plot, Mic 4-5, 7. 

Num 23-24, alluded to in Mt 2:1, 2, is another prominent Messian- 
ic section, so interpreted in Judaism. Interestingly, Heb 8:2 quotes 
Num 24:6 LXX in an entirely different connection. 

Mt 2:11 alludes to Is 60:6. But allusions to the last chapters of 
Is (outside the boundaries of Dodd’s text-plots) are very numerous 
throughout the NT. The other half of the allusion in Mt 2:11 refers 
to Ps 72:10. In the Lucan nativity narrative Ps 72:18 is quoted (Lk 
1:68). 

Mt 2:13, 20 f. plays on the experiences of Moses in Ex 2 and 4. 
The Moses- Jesus typology rests (in part, at least) on Dt 18:15, which 
does fall in one of Dodd's text-plots. However, Ex 1-4 seems itself 
to be another text-plot, for Stephen alludes to these chapters about 
fourteen times in Acts 7, and further quotations occur in Mt 22:32; 


1 Failure to recognize this qualification underlies the adverse criticisms 
of Sundberg, op. cit., 271ff. 

2 Dodd’s listing and classification of text-plots is as follows: I. Apoca- 
lyptic-Eschatological Scriptures—Joel 2-3; Zech 9-14; Dan 7 (primary): 
Mal 3:1-6; Dan 12 (supplementary). II. Scriptures of the New Israel— 
Hosea; Is 6:1-9:7; II:I-IO; 28:16; 40:1-11; Jer 31:10-34 (primary): Is 
29:9-14; Jer 7:1-15; Hab r-2 (supplementary). III. Scriptures of the Servant 
of the Lord and the Righteous Sufferer—Is 42:1-44:5; 49:1-13; 50:4-II; 
52:13-53:12; 61; Ps 69; 22; 31; 38; 88; 34; 118; 41; 42-43; 80 (primary): 
Is 58; 6-10 (supplementary). IV. Unclassified Scriptures—Ps 8; I10; 2; 
Gen 12:3; 22:18; Dt 18:15, 19 (primary): Ps 132; 16; II Sam 7:13, 14; Is 
55:3; Am 9:11, I2 (supplementary). See According to the Scriptures, 107f. 

3 Ibid., 1326. 
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Mk 12:26; Lk 20:37; Acts 3:13; 18:10; Ro 9:18; Heb 11:23, 24; 
Rev 1:4, 8; 4:8; 11:17; 16:5. 

Similarly, the allusion to II Kings 1:8 in Mt 3:4 regarding the 
likeness of John the Baptist to Elijah stems from the Elijah-John 
typology, which is based on Mal 3, another of Dodd’s text-plots. 
Again, references to II Kings r (verses ro, 12) occur in such widely 
different sources and contexts as Lk 9:54 and Rev 11:5 (Elijah 
redivivus ?); 20:9. 

Mt 11:5 (= Lk 7:22) alludes to Is 35:5, 6. Another allusion to 
these same verses occurs in Acts 26:18. Heb 12:12 quotes verse 3 of 
Is 35, and Rev 21:4 quotes verse ro. 

The quotation of Jon 2:1 in Mt 12:40 stands alone. 

Dodd does not include Ps 78, quoted in Mt 13:35, among the text- 
plots. But different verses throughout the psalm are quoted in Jn 
6:31; Acts 8:21; Rev 2:17; 16:4. 

Mt 17:2 alludes to Ex 34:29. Paul makes very extensive use of 
Ex 34:29-35 in his comparison between the old covenant and the 
new, and, just as Mt, between the shining face of Moses and the 
glory of Christ (II Cor 3:7-16). Rev 15:3 alludes to Ex 34:10, 
again with a juxtaposition of Moses and Jesus (“the Lamb"). 

The quotation of Mal 3:23 in Mt 17:11 (= Mk 9:12) stands very 
near to and has close thought-connection with the text-plot Mal 
3:1-6 and should therefore be attached to it. Confirmation of this 
comes from the quotation of the next verse in Mal in Lk 1:17, again 
concerning John’s fulfilling the ministry of Elijah. 

The allusion to II Sam 5:8 in Mt 21:14 rests on the David-Jesus 
typology, which appears in several text-plots. More interesting is 
the fact that Mt’s quotation of Mic 5:1 (Mt 2:6) concludes with a 
clause from II Sam 5:2, a verse regarding the throne-right of David. 

The apocalyptic text-plot, Dan 12, should reach back to include 
the last part of Dan 11 so that allusions to Dan 11:44, 41 in Mt 
24:6, ro (and to Dan 11:36 in II Thess 2:4; Rev 13:5) may be 
accommodated. Similarly Dan 2 should be accorded a place, since 
quotations from that chapter occur in Mt 21:44; 24:6 (and parallels) 
and in no fewer than eleven allusions in the Rev. 

Mt 24:7 and I Cor 1:20 allude to different verses in Is 19. Mt 
24:24 and 24:31 allude to verses close to each other in Dt 13. The 
latter allusion in Mt (24:31) comes in a composite quotation of Is 
27:13; Zech 2:6; Dt 13:7; 30:4. We may surmise the background 
of a catena of parallel passages, testimonia, concerning Israel’s 
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regathering. Ro 11:27 quotes Is 27:9 of Israel’s final forgiveness. 
Zech 1-6 is quoted ten times in Rev, and in Jude 9, 23 and Heb 
10:21. 

Mt 24:29 quotes Is 13:10, also quoted in Rev 6:12. Ro 9:22 
quotes Is 13:5, and Rev 18:2 quotes verse 21. The other part of Mt 
24:29 refers to Is 34:4, quoted also in Rev 6:13, 14. Rev 14:11; 
19:3 allude to Is 34:9, ro, and Rev 18:2 to Is 34:11, 14. 

The allusion to Ex 24:8 in Mt 26:28 and parallels is perfectly 
understandable in the context of the Last Supper. But it is 
remarkable that Ex 24 is quoted also in II Cor 3:3, 18; Heb 9:20; 
10:29. 

Thus, upon close examination of the Matthaean quotations, 
Dodd’s main thesis that NT quotations tend to be drawn from OT 
contexts which are exploited as a whole by various NT authors is 
remarkably confirmed and is found to hold true even in the allusive 
quotations. Thc text-plots are somewhat more extensive than Dodd 
has indicated. 

It is established, then, that in common with the other NT writers 
Mt does not deal atomistically with the OT in the sense that he 
does not search either haphazardly or systematically for isolated 
proof-texts, but in the main confines himself to areas of the OT 
which the church recognized as having special bearing upon the 
ministry of Jesus Christ, upon the new dispensation inaugurated by 
him, and upon his expected return and the events connected with it. 
We now ask if within the OT text-plots Mt displays an atomizing 
treatment of the individual verses quoted. Rather than draw out 
the discussion to undue lengths by examining the hermeneutics 
behind each quotation, there follows a classification of the quota- 
tions which Jesus applies to himself and which the evangelist 
applies to Jesus, according to the hermeneutical principles under- 
lying them. The very fact that all the quotations can thus be classified 
under specific lines of interpretation constitutes the best demonstration 
that Mie hermeneutical method is not atomistic. 


I. Quotations assuming direct applicability to Jesus 


A. Jesus fills the role of the royal Messiah supernaturally born 
(1:23) in Bethlehem (2:6), growing up in obscurity like a branch 
out of the cut-off stump of David (2:23), pronounced the royal son 
of God (3:17), shedding Messianic light upon the Galilean region 
(4:15 f.), riding into Jerusalem on a donkey (21:5), plotted against 
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(22:34), designated as “Lord” (22:44), and seated at God's right 
hand (26:64). 


B. Jesus fills the role of the Isaianic Servant receiving God's 
commendation (3:17), bearing the sicknesses of others (8:17), 
bringing good news to the poor (1ir:5),! despising popularity 
(12:18-21), giving his life for us (20:28), enduring shame and 
suffering (26:67), and lying buried in a rich man’s tomb (27:57). 


C. Jesus fills the role of the Danielic Son of man, for he will 
come with the clouds of heaven (24:30; 26:64) and has already 
received all authority (28:18). 


D. Jesus fills the role of the Shepherd of Israel, smitten in his 
passion (26:31), but yet to smite his enemies (21:44) and to become 
the object of Israel’s repentant mourning at his return (24:30).? 


E. Jesus fills the role of Yahweh, who saves from sin (1:21), 
whose coming demands repentance (3:3 f.), who requires public 
allegiance (10:32 f.), who heals, cleanses, and makes alive (11:5), 
whose way is prepared by a forerunner (11:10; 17:11), who satisfies 
the weary soul (11:28), gives rest to the heavy laden (11:29), will 
purge the stumbling-blocks out of his kingdom (13:41), render to 
every man according to his deeds (16:27), gather his elect (24:31), 
and bring with him his holy angels (25:31), and who is valued at the 
despicable price of thirty pieces of silver (26:15; 27:9 f.). 


II. Quotations resting on typological ? application to Jesus 


A. Jesus is the greater Moses fleeing the wrath of a wicked king 
(2:13) and returning (2:20 f.), shining with glory on a mountain 
(17:2), and instituting a covenant in blood (26:28). 


1 I put Is 61:1, alluded to in Mt 11:5, with Servant passages. See Delitzsch, 
Is, II, 424f., and for a list of commentators advocating this view, F. F. Bruce, 
Acts (New London Commentary; London, 1954), 227, n. 47, 231, n. 62. 

2 See F. F. Bruce, BJRL, 43 (1961), 336-353. I put the “stone” quotation 
in 21:44 under this classification because both figures indicate rulership. 
Note Gen 49:24: “From thence is the shepherd, the stone of Israel" (I owe 
this reference to Professor Bruce), 

3 '"Typological" involves reiterative recapitulation; i.e., what happens 
to the type happens to the antitype. See K. J. Woollcombe, Essays on 
Typology, 42ff. As distinct from Hellenistic allegorizing, which is a philo- 
sophic quest for a rationale underlying the OT, and Eastern allegorizing, 
which is suited to homiletical purposes, typology rests on a telic, eschato- 
logical view of history. See Edersheim, Life and Times, I, 35; J. Daniélou, 
in Studia Evangelica, 28f.; idem, Sacramentum futuri, 257t.; idem, Theology, 


57 (1945), 85. 
Suppl. to Novum Test., XVIII I4 
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B. Jesus is the greater Son of David receiving worship “from the 
east" (2:1f.) and tribute from the Gentiles (2:11), exhibiting 
greater wisdom than Solomon (12:42), and (in a piece of antithetic 
typology, contrasting with David) receiving and healing the blind 
and the lame in the Temple (21:14). 


C. Jesus is the representative prophet, like Jonah buried three 
days and three nights (12:40), like Isaiah teaching the spiritually 
dull and unreceptive (13:13-15), like Asaph expressing in narrative 
form the profound dealings of God with men (13:35), like Elisha 
commanding that people be fed with miraculously multiplied bread 
(14:16), and like all the prophetic successors of Moses deserving 
to be heard (17:5).! 


D. Jesus is the representative Israelite in whose individual 
history the history of the whole nation, apart from its sin and 
apostasy, is recapitulated and anticipated. Like Israel in the Messi- 
anic times he receives the homage of Gentiles (2:11). He is preserved 
in and comes out of Egypt (2:15). Just as the mourning of the 
Israelite mothers for the Babylonian exiles preluded a brighter 
future through divine preservation in a foreign land and restoration 
to Palestine, so the mourning by the mothers of the Bethlehem 
innocents is a prelude to the Messianic future through divine 
preservation of the infant Messiah in a foreign land and his later 
restoration to Palestine (2:18). In the temptation narrative, the 
quotation of three Deuteronomic verses having to do with Israel's 
probation in the wilderness draws a parallel between Jesus' tempta- 
tion in the wilderness and Israel's temptation in the wilderness 


(4:4, 7, 10). 


E. Jesus is the representative righteous sufferer rejected by men 
but made the corner- or capstone by God (21:9, 42; 23:39), over- 
come with sorrow (26:38), given vinegar and gall (27:34, 48), 
robbed of his clothes through their distribution by lot (27:35), 
mocked by passers-by who wag their heads (27:39), taunted to call 
upon God for rescue (27:43), asking why God has forsaken him 


1 Cullmann thinks Jesus and the disciples regarded John the Baptist as 
"the Prophet" (Christology, 28, 36f.). He does not mention the voice at 
the transfiguration. Cullmann’s whole discussion needs to be re-thought 
along the line that John was regarded as the forerunner-prophet and Jesus 
himself as the prophet par excellence, “like unto Moses" 
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(27:46), but at last triumphantly proclaiming to his brethren God's 
vindication of him (28:10).! 

Several remarks on the above classification are necessary. The 
quotations in 3:4 and 17:11 deal directly with Elijah-John the 
Baptist typology; but they are included under Jesus’ filling the role 
of Yahweh, because as Elijah is the precursor of Yahweh in the OT, 
so John is the precursor of Jesus. Similarly, in Zech 11:13 (Mt 
26:15; 27:9 f.) itis Yahweh whom the prophet impersonates. The 
quotations in 3:17; 22:34 might be put under Jesus as the greater 
son of David rather than under direct Messianic prophecies of the 
royal Messiah. Contrary to the usual understanding, the quotation 
in 13:35 is not based solely on the occurrence of the word “parable” 
in Ps 78:2, but on Jesus' coming forward as a teaching prophet to 
express the riddle of God's dealings with his people, just as does 
Asaph the prophet (I Chron 25:2; II Chron 29:30) in the psalm. 
Note that this quotation closely follows those in 12:40 and 13:13, 
I4 Í., which are based on comparisons of Jesus with the prophets 
Jonah and Isaiah. Both passages emphasize both the difficulty of 
fully comprehending spiritual truth and the possibility of doing so 
through spiritual attentiveness (cf. vv. 10-17 in Mt). The parabolic 
psalm and Jesus' parabolic stories are also similar in their common 
narrative style. As the greater Son of David and as the representa- 
tive Israelite, Jesus receives gifts from the Gentiles, just as gifts are 
brought by the Gentiles to Solomon (Ps 72:10) and to the nation of 
Israel in the Messianic time (Is 60:6) (Mt 2:11). The quotation in 
2:15 1s based on the idea that the preservation in and the return 
from Egypt of the representative Israelite were divinely designed 
to recapitulate the same experience of the whole nation. Similarly, 
2:18 rests on the correspondence between Judah's captivity and 
Herod's massacre, in both of which the future of the nation is 
threatened 2 and Jewish mothers mourn, but the very disaster 
heralds a joyful future. See the context in Jer 31.? Finally, special 


1 Cf. on a wider scale S. Amsler's categorizing of Christological herme- 
neutics in OT quotations throughout the NT (L’Ancien Testament dans 
l'église [Neuchatel, 1960], 135-152). 

? In the NT, the nation's hopes would have been hopelessly crushed had 
the Messianic infant been killed. 

3 Cf. H. Milton, JBL, 81 (1962), 179. A comment by C. Taylor is worth 
quoting: “To Him [Jesus] one side of the nation’s history was applicable; 
not the nation's shortcomings, but whatever was expressive of Jehovah's 
unchanging purpose toward them” (op. cit., 59). Since Mt rejects “Ephra- 
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attention should be paid to the absence of fulfilment citations with 
a merely rhetorical or illustrative function.! 

It may be objected that a classification of hermeneutical prin- 
ciples like the above is an imposition upon the NT and that Mt 
himself did not consciously think in such categories. The objection 
might have force, except for the self-evidence of the various prin- 
ciples. It does not require great cleverness to extract them or to 
recognize on what principle a quotation is based. Had the author 
been unconscious of the hermeneutical principles along which he 
was working and approached the OT in a random manner, neither 
the principles nor their applications would have been so easily 
discernible. Indeed, we should have had so great a number of 
“hermeneutical principles” that it would become doubtful they were 
principles at all. Only one would really exist—the one that by any 
means a fulfilment must be wrenched from the OT text, as in Qum- 
ran literature. 

The rabbis were conscious that in application of OT passages to 
later events, prophecy (in the narrow sense) was not always to be as- 


thah’’ in his quotation of Mic 5:1 (Mt 2:6), his comparison between the 
mourning in Bethlehem and the mourning in Ramah (Jer 31:15) probably 
does not rest on a mistaken locating of Rachel’s sepulchre in Bethlehem 
Ephrathah, instead of at or near Ramah. Gen 35:16, 19; 48:7 explicitly 
state Jacob had just left Bethel and was some distance from Bethlehem 
Ephrath, his destination, when Rachel died and was buried (cf. I Sam 
10:2); she was buried on the way toward Bethlehem Ephrath. This latter 
fact may have facilitated Mt’s comparison, but does not form its basis. 
Note also that the parenthetical gloss in Gen 35:19; 48:7 equates Ephrath, 
not Rachel’s burial-place, with Bethlehem. Jer, knowing Rachel was buried 
at or near Ramah, pictures her weeping for the captives of the northern 
kingdom, the leading tribe of which was descended from her grandson, 
Ephraim (see vv. 1-22 and F. Johnson, op. cit., 293ff.; thus, no connection 
exists between the mention of Ramah here and the gathering of the captives 
from Judah at Ramah [cf. 40:1]). Since then Rachel weeps for those not 
properly her own already in the OT text, Mt felt no difficulty in his making 
her weep for descendants of Judah. She was Jacob’s favorite wife and 
Israel’s representative mother. Neither geography nor genealogy is in the 
forefront of Mt’s comparison (against McNeile, Mt, 18; S. L. Edgar, NTS, 5 
[1958], 52). 

1 Such usage is often assumed and was most pressed by J. G. Palfrey, 
Lowell Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity (Boston, 1843), II, 224ff.; 
idem, The Relation between Judaism and Christianity (Boston, 1854), 17-33; 
to a somewhat lesser extent by L. Woods, The Works of... (Boston, 1851), 
I, 116-133. 

3 See, e.g., Friedrich, TWNT, VI, 835: “Die Unterscheidung von Zu- 
standsschilderung und Prophetie liegt nicht im Sinne der neutestament- 
lichen Schriftsteller." 
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sumed.! That a NT author could recognize the difference between the 
original sense and a divine brévorx is evident from Jn 11:51, where 
the intended meaning of Caiaphas is distinguished from the higher 
intention of God.? We must not think that the ancients were so 
devoid of intelligence as not to appreciate that a passage like Hos 
11:1, for example, has a historical reference to the Exodus.? Mt 
gives us one clear indication that he did distinguish between levels 
of prophecy. The IF which introduces Is 6:9, 10 in Mt 13:14 uses 
avarıınpoöv, "to fulfil completely," or perhaps even, “to fulfil again.” 
Thereby is displayed a consciousness that the OT text had a mean- 
ing for Is's day and a further meaning for NT times. 

Having established in the Matthaean quotations an interpretation 
of the OT consciously based on certain hermeneutical principles, we 
now ask the origin of this kind of OT interpretation. Certainly it 
does not come from “the casuistic pilpulism" 5 of the rabbinical 
school.$ Nor does it come from or stand parallel to Qumran, where 
each phrase of the OT text 1s made to fit a new historical situation 
regardless of context and where we meet far-fetched allegorical in- 
terpretations and ingenious word-play.? We seem to be dealing with 
a new and coherent hermeneutical approach to the OT. 

The answer to the question of origin is the teaching of Jesus. 
According to the Matthaean tradition and the other synoptic 
tradition where parallel, every one of the hermeneutical principles 
outlined above found expression in OT quotations by Jesus himself. 


1 See Tholuck, op. cit., 581ff. 

2 Cf. also Jn 17:12; 18:9, and see tbid., 602f. 

3 Cf. Reinke, op. cit., III, 111. 

4 Some commentators would add other examples, Mt 2:18 and 27:9, 
where the IF röre éxAnopwby (instead of tva or ómog nA"po0T) supposedly 
suggests analogy rather than fulfilment in a narrower sense (Zahn, Mt, 
106f.; A. B. Bruce, op. cit., 751.; G. Friedrich, TW NT, VI, 833, n. 343). But 
it is doubtful that «óve was intended to weaken the meaning. 

5 B. J. Roberts, BJRL, 36 (1953/54), 79. 

6 Against J. W. Doeve’s attempted revival of the view of J. C. C. Dópke 
(Hermeneutik der neutestamentlichen Schriftsteller [Leipzig, 1829]) that “there 
is no essential difference between rabbinic and New Testament use of 
Scripture” (Doeve, op. cit., 29). Against the equation, see F. Johnson, op. cit., 
376-387. 

? See F. F. Bruce, Biblical Exegesis, 11ff., 68f.; cf. Brownlee, BA, 14 (1951), 
60-62, 73, n. 48, who rightly sees, as Stendahl amazingly does not (190ff.), 
the wide gulf between the thirteen hermeneutical devices he finds in the 
Habakkuk Commentary and NT interpretation of the OT. (I say “devices,” 
because they are mainly means of textual manipulation rather than lines of 
interpretation as in Mt.) Against Greig, op. cit., 598f. 
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He assumed the role of Yahweh: 10:32 f.; 11:5, 10, 28, 29; 13:41; 
16:27; 17:11; 24:31; 25:31. He claimed to be the royal Messiah: 
22:44; 26:64. He considered himself the Isaianic Servant: II:5; 
20:28. He applied to himself Daniel's description of the Son of man: 
24:30; 26:64; 28:18.! He took upon himself the role of the Shepherd 
of Israel: 21:44; 24:30; 26:31. He acted as the greater Moses: 
26:28 (cf. 5:21 f., 27 f., 31 f., 33 f., 38 f., 43 f.). As the royal son of 
David he said he was even greater than Solomon: 12:42. He spoke 
and acted as the representative prophet: 12:40; 13:13; 14:16. He 
regarded himself as the representative righteous sufferer: 21:42; 
26:38; 27:46; 28:10. He assumed the role of the representative 
Israelite: 4:4, 7, 10.? It is significant that the Matthaean quotations 
not attributed to Jesus do not transgress the hermeneutical boundaries 
indicated by him.? One thinks especially of Luke's statement that 
Jesus “interpreted to the disciples in all the scriptures the things 
concerning himself" (24:27). 

It may be said that the presence of all lines of interpretation 
in both the words of Jesus and the words of the evangelist shows 
that the evangelist and the early church consistently read their own 


! I am not unaware of the view which would divide Son of man sayings 
into three groups and regard the apocalyptic as unauthentic or as not iden- 
tifying Jesus and the Son of man, the predictions of suffering as vaticinia ex 
eventu, and the sayings concerning Jesus’ ministry as meaning merely “‘man”’ 
or "I." However, in the authors I have checked, little or no attempt is made 
to answer the decisive objection that the title would not have appeared 
almost exclusively in Jesus’ mouth if not original to him as a self-designation. 
I have checked Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, I, 368- 
384; J. Héring, Le voyaume de Dieu et sa venue (Paris, 1937), 88ff.; Bultmann, 
Theology of the NT, I, 30f.; G. Bornkamm, Jesus von Nazareth (Stuttgart, 
1956), 206ff.; R. P. Casey, JTS, 9 (1958), 263ff.; J. Knox, Jesus, Lord and 
Christ (New York, 1958), 92ff.; J. M. Robinson, op. cit., 101ff.; H. Conzel- 
mann, RGG?, III, 63of. For the objection, see G. Kittel, RGG?, III, 2119; 
W. Manson, of. cit., 114f., 160; Cullmann, Christology, 155; Stauffer, op. cit., 
I33. In view of the frequency of the self-designation and the absence of a 
tendency to work in the title outside Jesus’ own words, “Son of man" may 
preserve the more original form of the sayings in Mt 16:13, 28; Lk 12:8, in 
the parallel passages to which the title is missing (Mk 8:27; 9:1; Mt 10:32) 
(contra W. Manson, /oc. cit.). P.S.: this footnote is now out of date. 

2 To counter Satan's temptations, Jesus in the wilderness chooses appro- 
priate quotations from Deuteronomic contexts which deal with Israel in 
the wilderness. Cf. the belief of the Qumran sect that they would stay forty 
years in the Judaean desert (Milik, op. cit., 115f.). 

3 S. L. Edgar's claim that Jesus shows far greater respect for OT context 
does not stand critical examination (NTS, 9 [1962], 55-62). Against Edgar 
from a different angle with inclusion of non-Messianic quotations, see R. T. 
Mead, NTS, 10 (1964), 279-289. 
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lines of interpretation back into the mouth of Jesus. But it is 
mathematically improbable that mere chance reading back would 
have resulted in representation of all the lines of Messianic inter- 
pretation in the reported words of Jesus. Deliberate reading back 
for Christological justification of the lines of interpretation is 
equally improbable, for that would attribute too much subtlety to 
the evangelist and early church. Besides, application of the OT 
passages concerning the Son of man and the Shepherd of Israel do 
not occur outside the words of Jesus. Most of all, the theological 
depth and coherence of the hermeneutical principles (in sharp 
contrast with Qumran and rabbinic exegesis) demand the unique 
genius of the kind of man Jesus must have been—they cannot 
reasonably be set down to Gemeindetheologte. 


MODERN HERMENEUTICS AND 
THE MESSIANIC HOPE 


Having established a unity of OT interpretation between Mt and 
Jesus, we now probe further into the question of legitimacy. Are the 
hermeneutical principles displayed in Matthaean quotations valid, 
and are their applications consistent with a proper historical under- 
standing of the OT? This question is pressed upon us from the side 
of OT scholarship: "He [the Christian scholar] must study the Old 
Testament in its own right. . . For this [typology] reads so much into 
the Old Testament, or treats things in the Old Testament not in 
their own right as valid revelation of God,....”1 It is also pressed 
from the side of NT scholarship by the reticence of the heilsge- 
schichtliche school to extend typology to matters of detail as does 
the NT ? and by the current discussion of the sensus plenior in 
Roman Catholic circles. 

The problem in its most nettling form is implied in the statement 
by A. Bentzen, "We must not forget that the historical under- 
standing of the Old Testament in our own age must be respected, 
as in the Early Church their historical understanding, which we 


1 H. H. Rowley, The Changing Pattern of OT Studies (London, 1959), 27. 
See also J. A. Sanders, op. cit., 234ff. 

2 This generalizing tendency originated with J. C. K. Hofmann, who 
extended typology to all world history (of. cit., I, 15). Cf. O. Cullmann, 
Christ and Time (London, 1951), 94ff.; F. Baumgärtel, Verheissung (Güters- 
loh, 1952), 76; B. S. Childs, Interpretation, 12 (1958), 264ff. 
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cannot accept, was the starting point.” ! On the one hand, a general- 
izing view of Heslsgeschichte lacks the solid foundation of detailed 
fulfilments which would justify in addition the broader typological 
approach. On the other hand, the detailed fulfilments claimed in 
the NT are thought to rest on OT interpretation which offends 
modern OT scholarship. Although a really adequate treatment of 
this aspect of the study would call for a full discussion of OT 
prophecy and the Messianic hope, the attempt here will be to 
indicate avenues of thought which lead to the conclusion that 
Jesus’ and Mt’s use of the OT should not offend the best in modern 
OT scholarship. 

Much of the difficulty lies in the question, when did the Messianic 
hope arise in Israel and under what impulses? Any discussion of the 
origins of the Messianic hope ? must proceed with the realization that 
historical and theological questions are intertwined. If—regardless of 
what the OT writers had in mind—a remarkable correspondence 
exists between the OT and the ministry of Jesus and if this corre- 
spondence implies divine design,’ we must reckon with the possi- 
bilities of direct revelation and of divine intention beyond that of 
the OT authors.‘ It is not enough to ask for the Sitz im Leben along 


1 King and Messiah (London, 1955), r1of. See further H. Braun, ZT K, 59 
(1962), 16-31. 

2 For the progressively more technical and personal use of ‘‘Messiah,’’ see 
the standard Bible dictionaries. Mowinckel would restrict the application 
of “Messianic” to the eschatological figure (He That Cometh [Oxford, 1956], 
3f.); but it is legitimate to apply the term to the eschatological time-period, 
which may be described without specific reference to the Messiah himself 
(e.g., Is 2;25-27; 30:18-26; 35; Mic 4; Jer 31:27-40). 

3 H. H. Rowley: “If the anticipations rested on the activity of the Spirit 
of God in men, and the fulfilment represented the activity of God in history 
and experience, we have a sufficient explanation of all. But if we wish to 
reject this explanation, we are hard put to it to find another which is more 
scientific and more satisfying. If the anticipations had no basis but the false 
claim that men were the mouthpiece of God, their fulfilment becomes a 
problem. There could have been no power in such self-deception to influence 
future events. On the other hand, ... the anticipations were quite certainly 
written down before the fulfilment took place” (The Unity of the Buble 
[London, 1953], 12). Cf. idem, The Servant of the Lord (London, 1952), 52; 
idem, The Re-Discovery of the OT (London, 1946), 292ff. The Scandinavian 
school likewise sees fulfilment in Christ. For a representative statement, 
see Mowinckel, op. cit., 247. On true prescience in OT prophecy, see E. 
König, in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (Edinburgh, 1918), 
X, 390ff. 

4 Cf. A. B. Davidson, The Expositor, 8, First Series (1878), 241ff.; idem, 
OT Prophecy (Edinburgh, 1912), 326ff. 
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purely naturalistic and evolutionary lines, or to set up a priors 
postulates concerning when and how the Messianic hope could not 
have arisen. Historical development on the horizontal plane and 
divine revelation on the vertical plane conditioned each other.! 

One may see Messianic foregleams in the Protevangelium,? the 
promises of salvation through Abraham and his descendants,? the 
Shiloh prophecy,* and Balaam's oracle. But E. Sellin® and J. 
Klausner have argued that the Messianic hope broke into view 
shortly after Moses.” Especially would Moses have become a 
Messianic prototype at the time of the judges, during which Israel 
longed for saviours from oppression. Klausner presses the argument 
that the Talmudic and Midrashic parallel between Moses and the 
Messiah preserves the original setting.® Support comes from the 
early Samaritan doctrine of the Messianic Taheb or “Restorer” like 
Moses and from the fact that the passages in 4Q Testimonia are 
those used by the Samaritans as Messianic testimonia.” Further 
support may come from the even earlier OT picture of the Messianic 
deliverance as a second exodus.!? 

The Messianic idea came into much clearer relief, however, with 


1 Mowinckel calls it “an unassailable theological thesis” that the Messianic 
concept came into existence by direct revelation (op. cit., 129). He fails to 
understand we are not dealing with either/or alternatives. 

2 Gen 3:15. That victory is promised to the seed of the woman may have 
occasioned stress on the mother of the Messianic figure in Is 7:14; 49:1; Mic 
5:3; and perhaps Jer 31:22. So J. A. Moyter, in New Bible Dictionary 
(Grand Rapids. 1962), 817. 

3 Gen 9:24-27; I2:I-3; 22:18; 26:4; 27:27-29; 28:14. 

4 Gen 49:10-I2. The paradisaic fruitfulness mentioned in the passage 
goes beyond conditions attained under David. For convenient summaries of 
the possible meanings of “Shiloh,” see N. K. Gottwald, in IDB, IV, p. 330; 
P. Heinisch, Christ in Prophecy (St. Paul, Minn., 1956), 36f. 

5 Num 24:15-19 probably refers to David, but is Messianically inter- 
preted in the LXX, Targums Jonathan, Jerusalem, and Onkelos, Test. Judah 
24, the DSS (see discussions by F. F. Bruce, Biblical Exegesis in the Qumran 
Texts [Den Haag, 1959], 46ff.; J. Daniélou, Vigiliae Christianae, 11 [1957], 
121-138), rabbinical writings (references in Edersheim, Life and Times, I, 
2ııf.), and patristic literature (Justin, 7 Apol. xxxii; Dial. cvi.4; Irenaeus, 
Epideixis 58 [J. A. Robinson, St. Irenaeus’ The Demonstration of the Apostolic 
Preaching (London, 1920), 121]). 

$ Der alttestamentliche Prophetismus (Leipzig, 1912), 105-193. 

7 Cf. Dt 18:15-19, which refers to the line of prophets, but readily 
yields to a Messianic interpretation as well because of Moses’ uniqueness (cf. 
Dt 34:10, and see Moyter, op. cit., 812-814). 

8 The Messianic Idea in Israel (New York, 1955), 16ff. 

° T. Gaster, The Scriptures of the Dead Sea Sect (London, 1957), 3271. 

10 Most clearly in Jer 23:5-8, but cf. Is 51:9-11; 52:12. 
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the institution of kingship in Israel, particularly as a result of the 
tension between human kingship and the ideal of Yahweh's sole 
sovereignty and as a result of failure by David's descendants to 
meet the conditions of the Davidic covenant.! OT scholars of the 
past generation denied Messianism during this early period by 
late-dating the pertinent OT passages and minimizing the import 
of their language. According to their view the crushing of Israel’s 
nationalistic hopes by the Exile produced the Messianic hope. But 
it became increasingly evident that archaeological evidence pro- 
hibits late-dating and that minimizing exegesis must make up for 
the Messianic-like language in passages which are not late-dated. 
Out of the bankruptcy of the old view arose the myth-ritual and 
Scandinavian schools. Any pre-exilic Messianic-sounding passage is 
supposed to reflect the pagan idealogy of divine kingship. True 
Messianism did not arise until the mythological wish-dreams con- 
nected with the cultic ritual of the New Year’s Festival had been 
disappointed so often they were finally obliterated by the Exile.? 
The new view is already crumbling under several lines of attack.? 
First, there are obstacles to assuming a cultic ritual pattern 
throughout the Fertile Crescent. Practical difficulties exist as to 
language, insight into alien modes of thought, and transmission of an 
esoteric ''culture-pattern" to an alien people.*It is doubtful that the 
Ugaritic texts contain a myth-ritual pattern, and it has been 
acknowledged for some time that kingship idealogies differed 
radically from one another.9 OT literature does not picture Israel's 
kings as divine, but rather as sharing inviolability with the priests," 


! II Sam 7:1-17. 

? [n the reconstructed New Year's Festival, celebrated in the autumn, the 
"divine" king endured humiliation and suffering in an acted-out ritual, but 
finally triumphed in his annual enthronement. 

3 K.-H. Bernhardt argues with much more detail and documentation 
along many of the lines which appear below, written before his book appeared 
(Das Problem dev altorientalischen Königsidealogie im A. T. [VT Supplement, 
VIII; Leiden, 1961]). 

1 S. G. F. Brandon, in Myth, Ritual, and Kingship, ed. S. H. Hooke 
(Oxford, 1958), 266ff. 

5 De Langhe, ibid., 122-148. 

€ H. Frankfort, The Problem of Similarity in Ancient Near Eastern Re- 
ligions (Oxford, 1951); idem, Kingship and the Gods (Chicago, 1948); E. A. 
Speiser, Israel Exploration Journal, 7 (1957), pp. 201-216; K. F. Euler, ZAW, 
56 (1938), 296; S. Szikszai, in IDB, III, pp. 14f.; freely admitted by Mo- 
winckel, op. cit., 27-51. 

7 I Sam 22:17f.; I Kings 2:26. 
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denying divinity,! being prayed for instead of worshipped,” and 
often censured by the prophets—but never for divine claims.” Were 
the cultic view correct, we should have had in pre-exilic portions 
of the OT many more than the few theophorous proper names 
compounded with melek (“‘king’’).4 Heavy influence from Canaanite 
religion on kingship in Israel is unlikely, because kingship in Canaan 
was already a spent force at the time of the Hebrew occupation.® 
Why did not eschatology develop in other nations which had cultic 
festivals? ® 

Second, the method of drawing conclusions from parallel phrase- 
ology in "enthronement" psalms and supposedly “cultic” texts is 
open to suspicion. O. Kaiser has shown that the sea, or water, in 
Egypt, Ugarit, and Israel was differently regarded as to religious 
significance.” The lesson is clear: peoples may live in close contact 
and borrow words, but not deeply influence one another's religious 
concepts. Similar terminology does not mean identical thought- 
content. Through long use much of the pagan terminology may 
have lost its mythological content. It is also dubious that many of 
the texts cultically interpreted should be so understood. Metasema- 
siological interpretations have been denied by scholars closely 
associated with research in the texts.® Supposing the Hebrew poets 
and prophets did envision a royal and priestly Messiah possessing 
divinity—apart from sacral kingship idealogy—how else can we 
expect them to have spoken than in terms which can be paralleled 
in pagan texts which speak of the king as a royal and priestly 
divinity? Even if it be granted that OT terminology is borrowed 
from oriental Hofstil, we cannot assume identity of reference, for 
what would be more natural than to apply these exalted phrases 


! II Kings 5:7; cf. 6:26f. 

2 Ps 20:1-5; 72:15. 

3 See Szikszai, IDB, III, p. 15. That the Israelitish kings appear some- 
times to have performed priestly functions is far from proving divine king- 
ship. 

4 C. R. North, The OT Interpretation of History (London, 1946), 123f. 

5 A. Alt, Die Staatenbildung dev Isvaeliten in Palästina (Leipzig, 1930), 311. 

6 G. Pidoux, Le Dieu qui vient (Paris, 1947), 50. Mowinckel's answer, 
Israel's concept of Yahweh, the God of history, only strengthens the third 
objection below (op. cit., 151). 

7 Die mythologische Bedeutung des Meeres in Agypten, Ugarit, und Israel 
(Berlin, 1959). 

8 C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Literature (Rome, 1949), 3ff.; H. L. Ginsberg, 
JAOS, 70 (1950), 157. 
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to the Messiah, in opposition to heathen idealogy? 1 Furthermore, 
the Psalms sometimes go beyond the Hotst For example, the 
world-dominion expressed in Psalm 2 speaks not of “einem urzeit- 
lichen Kampf des Gotteskönigs mit Chaosmächten, sondern von 
einem solchem des Zionskönigs mit den Erdenkónigen," looking 
forward to the Endzeit.? 

Third, Israel’s worship of Yahweh was historically, not mytho- 
logically oriented, with Yahweh’s redemption of Israel from Egypt 
the keystone.? “The precise content of any given conception can be 
discerned only when it is considered in the context of the particular 
system of thought to which it belongs." Therefore, we must 
conclude Hebrew kingship never achieved the sanctity which 
prevailed elsewhere—this would contradict Yahwehism. Therefore, 
we must also conclude that cultic re-enactment of myth based 
on elements of sympathetic magic, essentially foreign to Israel’s 
religion, is not to be inferred from parallel phraseology in OT texts 
and supposedly cultic texts—this would contradict the historical 
framework of Yahwehism.® From the psychological standpoint 
we must doubt a cultic origin for Messianism, for the directness of 
cultic experience generally gives way to a more rational life- 
philosophy.® 

Fourth, the hypothesis of a New Year’s Festival of the myth- 
ritual, divine kingship kind is open to doubt. It is passing strange 
that “the Old Testament offers little direct evidence as to the 


1 See G. von Rad, Theologie des A. T., I (München, 1957), 317ff., who 
sees the taking over of the Hofstil in the royal psalms as designed to project 
the fulness of the Nathanic oracle. Thus, the royal psalms are a prophetic 
Urbild of the Messiah and his kingdom. Cf. the remarks of H. G. Mays on the 
utilization of pagan mythology in the OT and Qumran history and eschatol- 
ogy (JBL, 82 [1963], 1-14). Mays follows the Scandinavian approach, 
however. 

2 R. Press, Theologische Zeitschrift (Basel), 13 (1957), 324. See also H.-J. 
Kraus, Die Psalmen (Neukirchen, 1958), 14ff. 

3 See W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity? (New York, 1957), 
25711.; idem, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel? (Baltimore, 1953), 142ff. 

4 Mowinckel, op. cit., 27. 

5 This is the most decisive objection to the Scandinavian and myth-ritual 
schools. See C. R. North, ZAW, 50 (1932), 35-37; N. W. Porteous, The 
Kingship of God in Pre-Exilic Hebrew Religion (London, 1938), oft: G. E. 
Wright, BA, 6 (1943), 7f.; idem, The OT against Its Environment (London, 
1950), 65; A. Robert, in Miscellanea Biblica B. Ubach (1953), 216ff.; H.-J. 
Kraus, Die Kénigsherrschaft Gottes im A. T. (Tübingen, 1951), 30ff.; idem, 
Gottesdienst ın Israel (München, 1954), 73. 

° W. Eichrodt, Theologie des A. T.?, (Berlin, 1948), I, p. 254. 
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ritual and mythology of this great autumnal festival in any of its 
forms; and even the little that is available is post-exilic in date.” ! 
Why the lack of evidence in historical-narrative portions of the 
OT if elements in poetic portions, primarily the Psalms, imply the 
existence of such a festival and cultic ritual? Why did not the 
"anti-Canaanite reaction," conjured up to meet this incongruity,? 
expurgate the poetic as well as the historical portions of the OT? 
The psalms Mowinckel associates with the New Year’s Festival 
are nowhere in Jewish liturgies specially associated with the New 
Year. On the contrary, they are Sabbath psalms. Data from 
rabbinical sources is too late to be valid for the pre-exilic period.‘ 

Fifth, to work on the a priori assumption that a clear Messianic 
hope cannot have emerged until the Exile is unjustifiable. Unless 
the concept of an individual Messiah as set forth in passages such as 
Is 9 and rr and Mic 5 was born in a day,? we must see a fairly clear 
Messianism before the Exile.$ Then it becomes not at all difficult to 
see an early stage of Messianic doctrine and Messianic overtones in 
psalms which are said to reflect divine kingship idealogy. That the 
Exile was not the decisive factor in the origin of Messianism is 
shown by the fact that the Messianic king in Ezek, Hag, and Zech 
is less prominent than in passages like Is 9 and Mic 5, which link 
far better with such psalms as 2 and 110.” Prima facie, it is improb- 
able the Messianic hope would arise in an epoch without a state or 
kingdom, in a community where the priesthood prevailed and an 
anti-dynastic tendency was evident P Even if disappointment be 


1 A. R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship (Cardiff, 1955), 51, who proceeds to 
infer such a festival from Zech 14:16f. Cf. H. Ringgren, The Messiah in the 
OT (London, 1956), 8ff.; A. Bentzen, King and Messiah (London, 1955), 21. 

2 E.g., by Mowinckel, op. cit., p. 88. 

8 N. H. Snaith, in Record and Revelation, ed. H.W. Robinson (Oxford, 
1938), 260. 

4 L. J. Pap, Das tsraelitische Neujahrefest (Kampen, 1933), 47. Further 
against such a festival, see Kraus, Die Königsherrschaft Gottes im A. T., zıff.; 
idem, Gottesdienst in Israel, 97íf. 

5 S. B. Frost's post-exilic revision of the Ps with influx of futurist Mes- 
sianism and his carving out Messianic passages in the prophets and late-dating 
them serve only to underscore the real presence of pre-exilic Messianism and 
the lengths required to do away with it (OT Apocalyptic [London, 1952], 
61, 67-70). 

e Cf. Klausner, op. cit., 341. 

7 Cf. H. L. Ellison, The Centrality of the Messianic Idea for the OT (London, 


1953), Io. 
8 H. Schmidt, in RGG?, III, cols. 2143f. 
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made the mainspring of Messianism, we must remember that the 
decline of Israel and Judah had become obvious long before the 
Exile, and the carrying into captivity was itself progressive over a 
period of many years. 

Sixth, although the Gunkel-Gressmann view that Israel borrowed 
eschatology from other religions has rightly been rejected,! their 
recognition of eschatology in the Psalms has not been refuted and 
has been reaffirmed by A. R. Johnson, with the added touch of a 
Messianic hope connected with the house of David.? The prophets are 
not to be set apart from the cultus,? so that no barrier prevents the 
influx of eschatology into the Psalms. Mowinckel’s remarkably 
brief dismissal of eschatology from the Psalms is not satisfactory. 
His arguments are that there is no prophetic style, that the present 
tense excludes the future, that prophetic formulae of introduction 
are missing, and that eschatology would be poetic fiction.* It may 
be countered that if by style is meant literary framework, the 
argument proves nothing. If content is included, that is the very 
matter in question, and the language easily lends itself to an 
eschatological understanding. Why should not expressions of 
world-wide dominion, a great ruler, etc.—criteria by which we 
recognize later OT texts as Messianic—be considered indicative of 
Messianism in the Psalms and other pre-exilic passages? The present 
tense is not to be pressed in Hebrew, where even the past tense is 
used prophetically. Perfects and imperfects are mingled in Is 9:6, 
an admittedly Messianic prophecy.5 Allowance must also be made 
for the fact we are dealing with different literary forms in the Psalms 
and in the prophets. Even so, in Ps rro, one of the psalms most in 
question, "yn ax ("The Lord says"), a regular prophetic formula, 
does introduce the psalm. For ''poetic fiction" Mowinckel would 
substitute cultic-ritual fiction. It is true that Gunkel and Gressmann 


! See Mowinckel, op. cit., 123. 

2 Op cit.; idem, in Myth, Ritual, and Kingship, 234f. Johnson still works 
within the framework of the autumnal festival, however. Catholic scholars 
have all along maintained eschatology and Messianism in the Ps. See, e.g., 
A. Feuillet, Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 73 (1951), 244-260, 352, 363; A. 
Miller, in Miscellanea Biblica B. Ubach, 201-209; J. Coppens, in L’attente du 
Messie (Paris, 1954), 31ff. 

3 See H. H. Rowley, in Myth, Ritual, and Kingship, 240ff. 

4 Psalmenstudien (Kristiania, 1921), II, pp. r5f. 

5 See H. Gunkel, Einleitung in die Psalmen (Göttingen, 1933), 79ff., 
g4ff., 114-116, 329ff. 

6 Mowinckel, He That Cometh, 16. 
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I 
deny the concept of an individual Messiah in the Psalms.1 But this 
is wholly needless, for if eschatology, why not the central eschatolog- 
ical figure? The language fits the concept of an individual Messiah 
as easily as it fits eschatology in general. 

The inadequacies of the old late-dating and the newer cultic- 
ritual views free us to see pre-exilic Messianism in both the Psalms 
and the prophets. A strong factor in the flowering of the Messianic 
hope during the period of monarchy was the attitude of suspicion 
to the institution of kingship by those who retained the old concept 
of Yahweh’s sole sovereignty over Israel.2 The narrative passage 
to which the Scandinavian school most appeals as proving the 
YHWH MLK concept grew out of the cult of divine or sacral 
kingship derived from surrounding religions, I Sam 8: 4-22, rather 
teaches that the concept antedates the adoption of the monarchal 
system by Israel; for Samuel says that hitherto Yahweh has been 
their king. At the very least, the passage must indicate the concept 
arose in opposition to, not out of a cultus of divine kingship.? Thus, 
YHWH MLK did not derive from transference of divine kingship 
idealogy to Yahweh, but was itself the starting-point for the idea 
that the Israelite king was endued with a special portion of divine 
power and authority as Yahweh's vicegerent. This is not to deny 
outside influence on Israel's religion at the popular level. It is to 
say, however, that a cherishing of the old ideal, Yahweh is King, 
by the spiritual nucleus of the nation kindled Messianic hopes for 
a perfect representative and embodiment of Yahweh, this in the 
face of the manifest failure of human kingship as it actually was in 
Israel. 

Such hopes would have been confirmed and enlarged by the 
grandeur promised to the seed of David in the Nathanic oracle 
(II Sam 7:5-16). The way in which the promise is concentrated on 
David's immediate successor ('"him," singular), the attached 
condition of obedience for blessing, the subsequent failure to meet 
that condition, the consequent judgment, and yet the divine 
assurance that the Davidic throne “shall be established forever" 


! Gunkel, op. cit., 330; Gressmann, Der Messias (Göttingen, 1929), 
212Íf. 

2 Cf. G. S. Gunn, God in the Ps (Edinburgh, 1956), 71ff., 106ff. On the 
feeling in early Israel that Yahweh alone was king, see J dg 8:22f. and M. 
Buber, Königtum Gottes? (Heidelberg, 1956), ııff. 

3 That the passage in I Sam is not late, see I. Mendelsohn, BASOR, 
I43 (1956), 17-22. 
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even though the condition for blessing is not met—all these factors 
would further the expectation of an Anointed One in whom the 
old ideal, Yahweh alone is King, and the seemingly contradictory 
promise to David find a meeting-point. David himself in his last 
words and in prophetic ecstasy seizes on the hope for a perfect 
ruler (II Sam 23:2-4; cf. 7:18). If4QFlor. can interpret the Nathan- 
ic oracle of the Davidic Messiah, there is no reason why the same 
interpretation could not have arisen soon after the oracle was 
given.| “The pre-exilic tension round the king consisted of the 
vision of one who should perfectly represent Yahweh, even as the 
heathen around Israel declared their 'divine kings' represented 
their gods, and the stark reality of one who, however great his 
office, fell far short of the vision.” ? 

With the above view, which combines the old YHWH MLK ideal 
with disappointment in the Davidic line, what Mowinckel writes 
of the prophet-poet who authored the Servant-songs can be applied 
to pre-exilic prophets and poets who elsewhere paint pictures far 
brighter than were actually realized in Israel: “The poet has, of 
course, idealized the portrait. Every prophetic interpretation and 
transformation of historical reality is an idealization.” ? We are 
therefore not denying the Sitz 1m Leben, but merely affirming that 
factors within Israel's religion provide a better life-setting than does 
the Oriental Umwelt. Furthermore, the Sitz im Leben is not a kind 
of ceiling above which the thought of the pertinent OT passages 
cannot rise, but is a springboard from which the thought leaps 
beyond the immediate occasion. 

All this is directly relevant to the question whether Jesus’ and 
Mt’s use of the OT is legitimate. For if the Messianic hope is to be 
seen in pre-exilic OT passages, there is no a priori objection to NT 
interpretation of pre-exilic passages as directly Messianic. And if the 
concept of Yahweh's sole sovereignty played the part suggested in 
the rise of the Messianic hope, the quotations in which Jesus fills the 
eschatological role of Yahweh stem from a correct understanding of 
OT Messianism. For the tension between Yahweh as the sole king 


1 On the importance of the Nathanic oracle and on the development of the 
hope for an eschatological Heilskönig answering Yahweh’s requirements from 
the manifest unworthiness of the Davidic line, see Kraus, Die Königs- 
herrschaft Gottes im A. T., goff., 95f.; idem, Gottesdienst in Israel, 78; Y. 
Kaufmann, The Religion of Israel (Chicago, 1960), 2721. 

2 Ellison, op. cit., II. 

3 He That Cometh, pp. 250f. 
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and the promise of a perfect ruler from David’s line is resolved in 
Jesus Christ, who as Son of God fills the eschatological role of 
Yahweh and as Son of David fulfils the role of the Davidic king.! 
All that remains is to see whether the particular OT passages inter- 
preted as eschatological and directly Messianic sustain that inter- 
pretation. 

In Is 4o (Mt 3:3) the themes of Israel’s final restoration and 
complete forgiveness and Yahweh’s coming and revealing his glory 
display Messianic? strains, as was recognized in rabbinical literature, 
where, as in the NT, the passage was associated with Elijah (in the 
NT, John in the role of Elijah).? Similarly, Is 35 (Mt 11:5) speaks 
of Yahweh’s coming, the revelation of his glory, and the banishing 
of the results of sin.* In Zech 11:13 (Mt 26:15; 27:9) the prophet 
represents Yahweh, and on this basis Mt applies Israel's rejection of 
Yahweh to the nation’s rejection of Jesus in the betrayal bargain. 
The last chapters in Zech are prevailingly eschatological. The 
coming of Yahweh to cleanse and reinstate Israel in Mal 3:1, 23 
(Mt 11:10; 17:11) is eschatological in tone and applied to Messianic 
times in rabbinical literature.* John the Baptist becomes the fore- 
runner of Jesus just as “my messenger” "Elijah" prepares the way 
for the “Lord... even the messenger (or angel) of the covenant." ? 
Thus, all the OT passages applied to Jesus in the role of Yahweh are 
Messianic or eschatological in tone, and the NT application is 
consistent with the intended meaning in those passages. 

It has been indicated above why Ps 2 (Mt 3:17; 22:34) may be 


1 Cf. the fusion of Messiah and Yahweh beginning already in the OT: 
Is 9:5; 2:4 with 11:1-4; 24:23b with 9:5f.; 11:1-4; and 32:1; Jer 23:5f.; 
33:15-17; Mic 2:12 with 5:3; Zeph 3:15-17; Zech 2:14-17 with 9:9f.; 
14:9 with 9:9; 14:16-21. 

2 Here I use ‘‘Messianic”’ for characteristics of the time when Messiah 
reigns. 

3 Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., I, 66, 97. 

4 For recognition of the Messianic character of Is 35 in rabbinic literature, 
see Edersheim, Life and Times, II, 725; Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., I, 593ff. 

5 The rabbis regarded Zech 11:13 as Messianic, but interpreted the thirty 
pieces of silver as thirty precepts given by Messiah to the Gentiles (Genesis, 
R. 98.9). 

86 Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., I, 597; Edersheim, Life and Times, II, 7361. 

? The NT identification of “my messenger” (Mal 3:1) with Elijah (Mal 
3:23) is correct, because “my messenger” is a forerunner to “prepare the 
way," whereas the coming of “the messenger of the covenant” is placed in 
juxtaposition with and second in order to the coming of the Lord. See J. M. 
P. Smith, op. cit., 63. 
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considered Messianic, the view which was earliest and most wide- 
spread in Judaism.! Not only the world-wide dominion of the 
Anointed (against the historical reality of the kings of Israel), but 
also the expectation that the faith of Israel will become the faith 
of the kings and the nations of the world is typically Messianic 
(cf. Is 11:9, 10). Is 8:23-9:1 (Mt 4:15 f.) occurs in a prominent 
individually Messianic passage (see Is 9:5 f.).? The prophet pro- 
claims the Lord's favor upon the northern Israelitish provinces, 
which had suffered the greatest affliction and degradation.* Mt 
applies the prophecy to Jesus' Galilean ministry. The Messianic 
character of Is 11:1 (Mt 2:23) is generally recognized. Mt's use of 
Is 11:1 to describe the lowliness and obscurity out of which 
Jesus came exactly corresponds to the Isaianic thought. Mic 5:1 
(Mt 2:6) and Zech 9:9 (Mt 21:5) are generally accepted as 
Messianic. 

Considerations of space forbid a full discussion of Is 7:14 (Mt 
I:23). But it may briefly be pointed out that all views which do not 
see the prediction of a miraculous birth of the Messiah in Is 7:14 
neglect to establish one of two things which must be established for 
those views to stand. First, if the ‘almah is virgin, she will lose her 
virginity, conceive, and bear. But we should have expected "shah 
if marriage were contemplated before conceiving and giving birth.? 
The adjective emphasizes the state of the ‘almah’s pregnancy, as 
if it had already begun; so that we must understand she conceives 


1 See Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., III, 675ff. On Rashi's statement that 
Ps 2 was indeed Messianic, but should be applied to David ''to refute the 
heretics [Christians]" and the expunging of the quoted phrase in some later 
editions, see C. Taylor, op. cit., p. xvii. 

? W. E. Barnes, in Cambridge Biblical Essays (ed. H. B. Swete; London, 
1909), 147ff. 

? See Reinke, of. cit., I, 118ff., that this passage cannot refer to Hezekiah. 
Mowinckel recognizes Is 9:1-6 as Messianic (He That Cometh, 16). 

4 With O. Procksch (Jesaia I [Leipzig, 1930], 143), therefore, I reject the 
interpretation which sees mention of the three Assyrian provinces, Dor 
(2° ]17—from Mt. Carmel to Aphek in the south), Gilead (TT?) 729), 
and Megiddo (nn sa) (E. Forrer, Die Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen 
Reiches [Leipzig, 1920], soft, 69; A. Alt, in Festschrift für Alfred Bertholet 
[Tübingen, 1950], 32ff. [= A. Alt, Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel (München, 1953), 209ff.]; Simons, op. cit., 34, 433). Unless the Isaianic 
expressions refer to the Galilean area, the stated contrast between ''the 
former time” and “the latter time” is lost. 

6 Procksch, op. cit., 121. 

6 So also if at is pointed as a participle. Cf. S. R. Driver, A Treatise on 
the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew? (Oxford, 1892), 165, 168. 
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and bears in her status as ‘almah.! The construction could not be 
more awkward for the supposition that the ‘almah becomes ‘shah 
before pregnancy. 

Second, if marriage is not contemplated, ‘almah is used in the 
sense of a young married woman. To this writer’s knowledge, such 
a meaning for ‘almah has never been demonstrated.” ‘Almah refers 
to a mature young woman of marriageable age, but unmarried and 
presumably virgin unless otherwise stated (cf. Dt 22:20, 21).° In 
the similar‘ birth-annunciation formula twice occurring in the 
Ras Shamra text, Nikkal is designated once by the exact etymolog- 
ical counterpart of ‘almah (glmt) and once by the counterpart of 
bethulah (bilt).® Thus, it appears from a pre-Isaianic, even pre- 
Mosaic text that the use of ‘almah instead of bethulah in Is 7:14 is 
not significant and that ‘almah refers to an unmarried, but mature 
young virgin. In view, then, of ‘almah, the connection of the pre- 
iction with the house of David (v. 13), the frequency of individ- 
ually Messianic prophecies throughout Is,® and the beautiful pro- 
gression the Messianic interpretation yields—Messiah about to be 
born (7:14), Messiah born (9:5), Messiah reigning (II:I-5, 10) '— 
the Messianic interpretation is much to be preferred.® 


1 Zahn, Mt, 83; E. J. Young, Studies in Is (Grand Rapids, 1954), 161ff. 

2 L. Koehler’s suggestion that a young lady is ‘almah until her firstborn 
appears not to be well-established (ZA W, 67 [1955], 50). 

3 The most detailed and extensive examination of the evidence is that by 
R. D. Wilson, Princeton Theological Review, 24 (1926), 308-316. In Cant 6:8 
the word stands in contrast with queens and concubines. In Prov 30:18-20, 
the way of a man with an ‘almah refers to the infatuation of youthful love 
and contrasts with the infatuation of an adulterous woman (v. 20). 

4 Not identical, for the Ugaritic text has no counterpart for 79. 

6 C. H. Gordon, Journal of Bible and Religion, 21 (1953), 106. That the 
glmt-btlt of the Ras Shamra text is non-virgin shows the moral indifference 
in Canaanite thought, but does not affect the point that the words were 
used as synonyms. In Biblical thought the words retain their high moral 
connotation unless otherwise indicated. 

6 4:2; 8:8b, 10b; 9:1-6; 11:1-5, 10; 16:5; 32:1; and the Servant passages. 

? Delitzsch, Js, I, 218. 

8 Note a partial return to this view by Mowinckel, He That Cometh, 
IIIÍf. Under the Messianic interpretation, in vv. 15ff. the far-future period 
of Immanuel’s infancy becomes the measure of time for near-future events. 
Alternatively, vv. 15ff. represent a veiled shift (probably unrealized by the 
prophet, but divinely intended—if divine imspiration be allowed) from 
Immanuel to Shearjashub, whose presence in the pericope (v. 3) is otherwise 
purposeless apart from the meaning of his name. In the immediately fol- 
lowing passage (8:1-4) Is’s other son plays a central role, so that reference 
to Shearjashub would be natural in chapter 7. 
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Jesus’ use of Ps rio (Mt 22:44) presupposes the psalm was 
written by David and is directly Messianic. The Dead Sea Scrolls 
rule out a late date.t Authorship by David the royal poet is there- 
fore as possible as authorship by someone else. Unless one holds 
to the theory of divine kingship in Israel, an early date almost 
necessitates a Messianic interpretation. David approaches, and 
perhaps enters a clear Messianism in II Sam 23:2 ff. World-wide 
dominion and victory over foes are typically Messianic themes. The 
eternity and the Melchizedek order of the priesthood lend themselves 
more easily to a person of Messianic stature than to a lesser figure. 
Finally, and perhaps decisively, the introduction to the psalm, 
mm ON}, is a well-known prophetic formula, occurring only here 
in the Psalter. 

Possibly David wrote Ps rro to legitimize Solomon on the throne. 
There was a power struggle among his sons during his old age, a 
struggle in which David supported Solomon (I Kings r). At a date 
long after David's conquest of Jerusalem the reference to Melchi- 
zedek priesthood is not so likely to have been made as at an early 
date. But the association with the old Jebusite priest-king is 
easily conceivable in the thought of David, who conquered the 
former city-kingdom of Melchizedek. E. Kónig notes that David 
was the only king to live into the reign of his successor and that 
David's calling Solomon “Lord” because Solomon was the ruling 
king would agree with his earlier respect for Saul as the ruling king, 
even though Saul was his mortal enemy and David already knew 
that God had chosen him to be Saul's successor. Kónig also suggests 
that Ps rro is the poetic counterpart to David's dying charge to 
Solomon, in which he voices his hope that Solomon will fulfil the 
terms of the Nathanic oracle (I Kings 2:1-4).? 

David's hope that his son would be the kind of ruler delineated in 
the Davidic covenant and anticipated in the psalm did not material- 
ize. Nevertheless his description of the super-Davidic king remained 


1 The Dead Sea Scrolls exclude the old Maccabaean interpretation 
by showing the Psalter was a pre-Maccabaean compilation. See W. F. 
Albright, in The OT and Modern Study (ed. H. H. Rowley; Oxford, 1951), 25; 
M. Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 169ff. H. G. Jefferson dates 
the psalm early because of the unusually high percentage of words paralleled 
in Ugaritic (719/,) (JBL, 73 [1954], 152ff.—also for a devastating attack on 
the Maccabaean view, now rendered unnecessary by the DSS). 

2 Cf. Kraus, Ps, 756. 

3 Konig, Die messianischen Weissagungen des A.T., 150. 
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a classic expression to be fulfilled by someone greater than Solomon 
in David's line of successors. In Ps rro (and Ps 2), then, we see the 
beginnings of eschatological Messianism. It is the stage at which 
there has arisen expectation of a great king who in a final sense 
measures up to the terms of the Davidic covenant. It is also the 
stage at which there exists optimism that the new or current ruler 
may turn out to be that king. Later comes dismay at the failure 
of the Davidic dynasty, a dismay which led to the enriching of the 
Messianic concept on the one hand by the doctrine of a suffering 
Servant (to bear the penalty of his predecessors’ failures) and on 
the other hand by the doctrine of a transcendant Son of man (for 
a merely human Messiah could turn out to be no better than his 
predecessors). 

To the Jews of Jesus’ time the failure of Solomon and the other 
Davidic kings had made it obvious that the ultimate meaning of 
the psalm could be realized only in the Messiah. Jesus’ point is that 
a Messianic interpretation heightens the meaning of any passage of 
scripture.! Therefore, the word “Lord” carries a full implication 
of deity beyond the weaker, representative sense intended by David, 
just as the phrases “at my right hand,” “priest forever," and “after 
the order of Melchizedek” are pressed to their ultimate possible 
meanings elsewhere in the NT.? 

Concerning the original meaning of the Isaianic Servant passages 
(quoted in Mt 3:17; 8:17; 12:18-21; 20:28; 26:67; 27:57), non- 
Messianic explanations have devoured one another. British scholar- 
ship, at least, seems to have come around to essentially the same 
view as Delitzsch's pyramid, Israel—the remnant—the Messiah. The 








1 Cf. Peter’s use of Ps 16:10, which originally referred to deliverance 
before death, but in its grander Messianic meaning refers to deliverance 
after death by resurrection. In the same way what the OT righteous sufferers 
intended to be figurative descriptions of their woes find exactly literal 
fulfilment in Jesus’ passion according to NT authors. E.g., Mt (27:34, 48) 
takes the parallelism in Ps 69:22 separately and literally instead of synon- 
ymously and figuratively—not because of misunderstanding the OT text, 
but by way of intensification through Messianic application. 

2 Cf. the application of Daag to rulers and judges as God’s representatives 
in Ex 22:8, 28; Ps 82:6. Underlying Jesus’ interpretation is the idea that 
scripture may contain a divinely intended significance higher (or deeper) 
than the human author intended. 

® C. R. North, The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Is (Oxford, 1948); idem, 
in Interpreiationes ad Vetus Testamentum Pertinentes, 141ff.; H. H. Rowley, 
The Servant of the Lord. Cf. E. J. Young, Studies in Is, ıı4ff. Morna D. 
Hooker's attempted revival of the collective view must be rejected (op. cit., 
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prophecies in Is 40-66 are prevailingly eschatological. The Servant’s 
enduement with the Spirit, work of judgment upon the nations, 
restoration of Israel, exaltation in Israel and among the Gentiles, 
and ministry of salvation to the Gentiles are as typically Messianic 
as possible. These themes tie in perfectly with such acknowledged 
Messianic passages as Is (7), 9, and 11.” In the OT outside Is, the 
Messiah is called “my Servant" five times (Ezek 34:23 f.; 37:24 f.; 
Zech 3:8), and numerous times in 77 Esdras (IV Ezra)? and the 
Targum.* The reading in rOIs8 52:14 (“I have anointed”) betrays 
Messianic interpretation of the Servant at Qumran.® The Messianic 
view also finds support in rabbinic literature.? The evidence points 
to a Messianic intention behind the Servant passages and to a 
recognition of that intention from the beginning. 

The application of Is 53:4 to Jesus' physical healings (Mt 8:17) 
calls for special comment. The prophet has in mind the Servant's 
taking the diseases of others upon himself through his suffering 
and death for their sin, the root cause of sickness and disease.” 
Insofar as Mt represents Jesus’ healings as illustrations of his 
redemptive work, visible pledges of his taking away sin, and the 
compassion exercised and the healing virtue expended as beginnings 
of his passion, the evangelist has caught the thought of Is.? Mt's 
use of Is 53:4 may be partially based on the observation that the 
verse forms a transition from the Servant's growing up, being de- 
spised, and knowing sorrow and sickness on the one hand to his 
suffering and death on the other. Although part of the rabbinic 
tradition interpreted the verse of physical sickness,? the application 
4iff.). For crushing blows against the collective view, see Mowinckel, He 
That Cometh, 213ff.; E. J. Young, Studies in Is, 105ff. 

1 “Eschatological’’ does not imply cessation, but consummation, That the 
prophets may have mistakenly expected the consummation in the near- 
future restoration from the exile says nothing against the note of finality 
in their message. 

2 See J. Bourke, CBQ, 22 (1960), 137ff. 

3 7:28; 13:32, 37, 52; 14:9; 7:28 v.l., 29; also Syr. Bar. 70:9. 

4 Is 42:1; 43:10; 52:13; Ezek 34:23f.; 37:24f.; Zech 3:8. See J. Jeremias, 
The Servant of God, 49. 

5 W. H. Brownlee, BASOR, 132 (1953), 8ff.; 135 (1954), 33ff. 

9 Edersheim, Life and Times, II, 726f.; Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., I, 481ff. 

7 On the close relationship between sin, sickness, and suffering in Jewish 
thought, see Weber, op. cit., 322ff. 

8 See Cullmann, Christology, 69; Wolff, op. cit., 73f.; Oepke, TWNT, 
IV, 1090; Lange, op. cit., 158; Apollinaris of Laodicea, in Maithäus-Kom- 
mentare aus der griechischen Kirche (ed., J. Reuss), 11. 

® Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., I, 481f. 
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in Mt stands in contrast with the spiritualizing interpretation of 
the Targum. The allusion to Is 53:9 in the account of Jesus’ burial 
(Mt 27:57) shows Mt also recognized the larger reference in Is 53 
to the Servant’s vicarious suffering and death. 

Jesus’ use of Dan 7:13 (Mt 24:30; 26:64; 28:18) presupposes 
that the passage speaks of a Messianic or eschatological figure of 
superhuman proportions. That the Danielic Son of man is indeed 
such an individual figure, who represents the saints and shares his 
rule with them (therefore the substitution of "saints" in the inter- 
pretation [v. 18]), and not a mere collective symbol for or personi- 
fication of the saints is evident from a number of considerations. 
The Son of man stands in opposition to the “little horn,” a king, not 
a people (vv. 8, 20-26). The four beasts are said to be four kings, 
i.e., representatives of their kingsdoms (cf. vv. 16 f. and 23).1 A 
similar linking of king and people in apocalyptic is seen in Dan 
2:37 f.; 8:20 f.; Rev 13.2 Verse 14 makes a distinction between the 
Son of man and the kingdom he receives; and he is to be served and 
worshipped.? The clouds with which the Son of man comes are a 
theophanic symbol.* In Ezek 1:26 the divine being sitting above the 
cloud is described as one with “a likeness as the appearance of a 
man.”5 The saints are present in the vision before the destruction 


1 Cf. Gressmann, of. cit., 140; Ellison, op. cit., 13. 

2 Ibid. 

3 E. J. Young, The Messianic Prophecies of Dan (Grand Rapids, 1954), 46f. 

4 Ex 13:21f.; 19:9, 16; 34:5; Num 11:25; Ps 18:12f.; 97:2; 104:3; 
Is 19:1; Ezek 1:4ff. Cf. Baal in the Ugaritic texts, the god who “rides upon 
the clouds." R. B. Y. Scott's objection that it is strange the clouds are 
associated with a man-like figure instead of with the Ancient of days has 
force only if one does not recognize the superhuman stature of the Son of man 
(NTS, 5 [1959], 130). Scott's own view that “with the clouds of heaven” is 
not to be connected specifically with the coming of the Son of man, but 
forms the general introduction to a celestial scene, leaves the phrase hanging 
in the air without grammatical connection and regards vv. 11, 12 as paren- 
thetically breaking the connection between vv. 9, 10 and r3, 14, whereas 
the phrase “at that time” shows that vv. II, 12 epexegetically lay the 
scene on earth and prepare for the transference of dominion from the little 
horn and the fourth beast to the Son of man and the saints. The parallel 
Scott draws with Ezek 1 works to his own damage, for there the scene is 
located in the terrestial atmosphere. The bringing forward of the adverbial 
phrase to a position after ‘‘Behold’’—usually, as Scott notes, the subject 
immediately follows the interjection and any adverbial phrase comes after 
(Dan 2:31; 4:7, 10; 7:2, 3, 8 [bis]; 8:3, 5; 12:5)—really emphasizes the 
theophanic significance of the clouds. 

5 “If Dan. vii.13 does not refer to a divine being, then it is the only 
exception out of about seventy passages in the O.T.” (J. A. Emerton, JTS, 
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of the little horn (v. 21), consequently before the Son of man, and 
therefore are not to be equated with the Son of man.! There seems 
to be no intention to contrast the human and the bestial, for the 
lion of verse 4 stands upright as a man and is given human in- 
telligence, and the little horn has the eyes of a man and a speaking 
mouth (v. 8).? If the Eastern concept of an urmenschlicher saviour 
of mankind does not provide the primary source for the Danielic 
Son of man, it does provide the best commentary on the kind of 
figure Dan must have wished to portray and the impression his 
first readers must have received.? This is confirmed by the heavenly 
eschatological man in apocalyptic literature (I Enoch, II Esdras) 
and by the purely Messianic interpretation of Dan 7:13 in the old 
synagogue.4 The strikingly identical pattern of thought which 
Dan 7:13, 14 shares with Isaianic Servant passages and prophecies 
of the royal Messiah—universal and everlasting dominion, authority 
deriving from God, homage of the nations, close association with 
the restored and exalted nation of Israel 5—gives final confirmation 
to the individually Messianic implication of Dan 7:13. 

Jesus alludes to Dan 7:13 in Mt 24:30, where he describes his 
return as a descent. Consequently, we must understand Mt 26:64 
as descent—also because the allusion to Dan 7:13 follows that to 
Ps rro, concerning the session at God's right band li Does Dan 


9 [1958], 232—concerning the clouds). Cf. A. Feuillet, RB, 60 (1953), 173ff., 
321ff. 

1 H. H. Rowley answers that this objection misses the point that the 
Son of man is not held to stand for the saints as such, but for their kingdom 
or rule (Darius the Mede [Cardiff, 1935], 63). How then can he answer the 
argument that the kingdom or rule is given to the Son of man and therefore 
cannot be equated with him? 

2 Cf. C. H. Kraeling, Anthropos and Son of Man (New York, 1927), 132f. 

3 W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, 290ff.; W. O. E. 
Oesterley, The Jews and Judaism during the Greek Period (London, 1941), 
1521f.; Gressmann, op. cit., 343ff.; C. H. Kraeling, Anthropos and Son of Man. 
Cf. features of the Davidic Messiah similar to those of the primordial man: 
origin in the dim past (Mic 5:2), mysterious birth (Is 7:14; Mic 5:3), kingship 
over a paradisaic earth (Is 11:6-8; Gen 49:8-12; etc.) (Jenni, in IDB, III, 
p. 361). 

4 Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., I, 956f. Besides the rabbinical references, 
see the Targum to Ps 8:5; 80:18; 144:3. 

5 W. Manson, op. cit., 99, 171. Cf. the building of Dan 12:3 on Is 53:11, 
and Qumran interpretation, on which see F. F. Bruce, NTS, 2 (1955/56), 
176; idem, Biblical Exegesis, 55ff. 
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7:13 likewise refer to a descent of the Son of man? In Dan 7:9 
there is no suggestion that the scene has shifted from the terrestial 
sphere of the preceding part of the vision. Rather, thrones are set, 
and the Ancient of days sits on one of them. It is hardly probable 
that a throne for God would be set in heaven, since that is his 
usual place of abode. Furthermore, according to verse 22 the 
Ancient of days “came.” It is by far most natural, then, to under- 
stand that a throne was placed for God in the terrestial sphere and 
that he came and sat upon it. Compare the theophany in the 
terrestial atmosphere in Ezek 1. When therefore the Son of man 
comes “with the clouds of heaven” to the Ancient of days, we can 
understand nothing else than that he comes earthward to receive 
the dominion over the earth which is now to be taken from the 
beasts and given to him, and to exercise that dominion upon the 
earth with the saints.? Jesus’ interpretation of Dan 7:13 as a 
descent by an eschatological, Messianic figure is not to be rejected. 

Since Dan 7 presents a Messianic figure as receiving the eschatolog- 
ical kingdom, it is only natural we should see Messianic signifi- 
cance in the stone which smites the image in Dan 2 and becomes 
the kingdom of God (Mt 21:44).? 

The unidentified pierced one over whom the tribes of Israel 
mourn in Zech 12:10 (Mt 24:30) and the smitten shepherd in Zech 
13:7 (Mt 26:31) come in an unquestionably eschatological and 
Messianic context. In view of the suffering Servant in Is, the 
Messianic title “my servant the Branch” in Zech 3:8, and Zech's 
emphasis on Messiah’s lowliness and meekness (Zech 9:9), there is 


1 See H. K. McArthur, NTS, 4 (1958), 156-158; H. P. Owen, SJT, 12 
(1959), 173f.; Cranfield, Mk, 444f. Against Glasson, The Second Advent, 
13ff., 63ff., 186f.; J. A. T. Robinson, ET, 67 (1955/56), 337f.; idem, Jesus 
and His Coming (London, 1957), 45, who see both in Dan and in the NT a 
reference to enthronement in heaven. Robinson would make the expressions 
in Mt 26:64 synonymously parallel to avoid the difficulty of order. But 
"sitting" and “coming” simply cannot be equated. E. Schweizer resorts 
to inverting the order of the expressions (JBL, 79 [1960], 120). In a rejoinder 
to Mc Arthur, Glasson refers the Ps ııo-allusion to the individual exaltation 
of Christ, but the Dan 7-allusion to the collective coming into being of the 
new people of God—neglecting Jesus’ individualizing use of Dan 7:13 (Mt 
24:30 par) to describe his descent (NTS, 7 [1960], 88-93). Glasson’s difficulty 
in seeing a temporal progression from sitting to coming is imaginary. 

2 For this view, see Dalman, Words, 241; Beasley-Murray, op. cit., oof. 

3 Cf. the Messianic interpretation of Dan 2:45 in Tanch. B rmn $ 6 (46b), 
cited by Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., I, 877. 
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no difficulty in supposing these personages were conceived of 
Messianically and in connection with the suffering Servant. 
Particular attention should be paid to the appellation “my fellow” 
in Zech 13:7 and to the calling of the Davidic Messiah “my servant” 
and “shepherd” in Ezek 37:24. Zech 12:10 is referred to the 
Josephite Messiah in Sukka 52a.? It is usually thought that Jesus 
broadens the reference in Zech 12:10 by including the tribes of the 
whole earth as well as of Israel. But in view of Mt 23:37-39 (= Lk 
13:34 f.),* the occasion of the Olivet Discourse (Jesus’ statement 
about the fate of Jerusalem and the Temple), and the special inter- 
est displayed in the discourse toward events in Palestine (the 
abomination of desolation, the flight from Judaea), we may better 
regard Jesus’ reference as identical with Zech’s, viz., the repentance 
of the tribes of Israel throughout the land of Palestine as they see 
their Messiah returning.® 

If these OT prophecies have a higher meaning than can be found 
in historical situations and personages before Jesus and if this full 
meaning finds realization in him, then—and only then—can the OT 
be considered anything more than a source-book for the historical 
background of Christianity. Typological correspondences become 
nebulous and coincidental, unless supported by detailed fulfilments 
of individual predictions. Such specific fulfilments are not frag- 
mentary; they are parts of an organic whole.® They are also consist- 
ent with the original meaning of the OT texts. When we anchor the 
broad Christian view of the divine purpose guiding OT history 
toward Jesus Christ in specific fulfilments as well as in general 
typology, then the remarkable correspondence between OT history 
and prophecy and the life and ministry of Jesus becomes the kind 
of kerygmatic argument intended by Jesus and the first evangelist 
in their use of the OT. 


1 Cf. Edghill, op. cit., 234f. 

2 Zech 13:7 appears in the Zadokite work (both MSS: A—vii.20; B— 
xix. 5-9). Rabin suggests the shepherd was thought to be the Teacher of 
Righteousness (The Zadokite Documents, 30). F. F. Bruce thinks the appli- 
cation was to a ruler considered wicked by the Zadokites (Biblical Exegesis, 
34). It appears to me the citation puts no emphasis on the identity of the 
shepherd, but is introduced only because of the smiting-motif. 

3 See Moore, Judaism, II, 370. 

4 “O Jerusalem, .... Ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord" 

5 T} is, of course, used regularly in the LX X for Palestine. 

6 M. Barth, Theology Today, xx (1954), 342-353; Stonehouse, op. cit., 194. 
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